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TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ,LONDON. —_— 
FACULTY of MEDICIN 
The smaalon — will o on ooo AY, 1st October, 
at Three o'clock, A Mee ting will be held for the presenta- 
tion to Stadents of the Faculty of the Medals and Certificates of 
Honour awarded at the Class -  amamaema for the Winter an 
Summer Terms of the last Sessio: 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
PR. “VK J PHYSIOLOGY and HISTOLOGY, by 
GEORGE HARLEY, M.D. F.C.8.—This Course consists of a 
Series of leroscopie ‘and Chemical Demonstrations of the Tex- 
tures and Fluids of the Body, and of Demonstrations in Ex 
mental Physiology. Students are exercised in the various met. 4 
Semone in Microscopical and Physiological Investigation. 
y and gpg pre! from 4 to 5, and 





The Lectures to the Classes of the pte Term will 
as follows :—On TUESDAY, 2nd Octo 


Anatomy—Professor Ellis, at 9 0’ ro 

Anatomy and Physiology. — Professor Shatpey, M.D., at 10 a.m. 

Chemistry—Professor Williamson, at 11 a.m. 

Comparative Anatomy— Prof neapor ¢ Grant, M.D., at 3 p.m. 
Surgery—Professor Erichsen, at 4 


Mhe, Principles an and Practice “Medicine—Professor Walshe, 


e 5 
. m MONDAY, 15th October. 
Procticel Physiology and Histol ogy—Professor Harley, M.D., 


n JANUARY. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. G. A. Ibbetson, at 6 
Hospital Practice daily throughout the ae “with Clinical Lee- 
res by the Physicians and Surgeons; also Lectures on 
Opht! mic Cases. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office of the College. 
JOHN E. ERICHSEN, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Beoretary to the Council. 
%th September, 1860. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS, 
SESSION 1860-61. 
P SESSION will aoe on TUESDAY 
m Professor Y, A.M., will deliver an 
TORY LECTURE, at Three o'clock precisely. 
Subject—The Relation of History to Political Science. 


CLASSES. 
Latin— Professor iovmen, 
Greek—Professor Malden, 
nscrit—Professor Gordstiis iicker. 
Hebrew (Goldsmid Pretapecent »)—Professor Marks. 
bic and Persian—Profess ieu, Ph.D. 
Hindustani— Professor Syed ‘Abdool ah. 
Tamul—Professor Von Streng, 
Gujarati—Professor DadAbh4i "Nao x 
nglish Language and Literature—Professor Masson, A.M. 
french Language and Literature—Professor Merlet. 
talian Language and Literature—Professor Arrivabene, LL. D. 
rman Language and Literature—Professor Heimann, Ph.D. 
rative Grammar—Professor Key, A.M. F.R.S. 
ematics— Professor organ. 
Philosophy and Astronomy—Professor Potter, A.M. 
Chemistry—Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 
Practical ‘Chemistry——Professor Williamson. 
Civil Engineering—Professor Pole. 
Mecha nical Principles of Engineering—Professor Eaton Hodg- 
— F.R.8.. 


Ph.D. M.1.B.A. 
Biinera (Goldgmaid ena Morris, F.G.8. 
Min gor Morris, 
_— adhere Mr. Moore. 


Pr vacant. 
Zoology Recent ani Fossil) Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Philosophy « y of +: and Logic—Professor the Rev. J. ‘Hoppus, 


Ancient and Ti ssern History— Professor ” aaa A.M. 
Political Ecoonomy—Professor Waley, A. M. 
Ww, ussell, LL.B. 
urisprudence—Professorship vacan 
ecturers to oolmasters and a Newman, 
Malden, De Morgan, and Potter. 
ce of Students.—Several of the Professors receive Stu- 
dents to reside with them, and in the Office of the College there is 
kept a oe of parties who receive boarders into their families. 
The and will afford information as to terms and other parti- 


ANDREWS SOMOLARGHIES. —In October, 1861, two An- 

larships will be awarded—one of 85!. for Rro roficiency in 
Latin bry Greek, and one =. 4 for proficiency in Mathematics 
didates must have been, during the 
y preceding, matriculated Students in 





October 1 
INTRODUC. 





oe 





14 

















em. year imm 
the College or Pupils of ry 
Ad Hume ty 2 Political | Economy of 202. a year. 
tenable awarded in ee ge 1862, and 


a Fare will 

hird year afterwards. 
Scholarship in * Jurprudence of 201. a year, tenable for three 
years, will be awarded in December of 1861, and in December of 
every "third year afterwards. A Ricardo Scholarship i in Political 


Joseph Hume 


Economy o: er & year. tenable for three years, be awarded 
in December, and in Decpmber, or every third year os 
wards. Candidates ‘an must have been, di 





e academical y 
immediately preceding, mat: tniculsted Stadests of the College, "and 
1861. 
ips.—A. Scholarship of 15. 8 
Btuden ity oO 
PE the College, ii shall be most distinguished by eneral 
and conduct. = ve 
other particulars, moa Ss be obtained at the 
ations for the Civil io ref itary 
rie Dean of the Faculty. 
August, 1860, 
The JUNIOR SCHOOL OPENED on “TUESDAY, the 25th 
member of the Church of Roglend, wishes for an engage- 
are, i nplish, French, and the Pianoforte, all of Lacy she can 
0 ners. 
e given, and will be requested. Terms, 50 Guineas. — Ad 


te Sa ror 1 0 to 1l aA.M., commencing on 
ee Gctover 


N E ERICHSEN, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
pa by es ©. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
PP 


INER ALOGY. — KING'S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Prof. TENN. F.G.S., will commence a 
COURSE of LECTURES on MINERA LOGY, — ,& view to 





(GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, LONDON. 
Director—SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L. &c. 
The Pros; for th 
OCTOBER ee 4 ond py commencing on the Ist of 
e Courses of Instruction embrace Che 
Pysies, by ae ‘4 
Warlazton Sant: 
Mechanion by 





0 the 
mistry, by Dr. Hofmann; 
; Natural History, i Prof. Host 
aay Mineralogy and A 
Meta allurgy, by Dr. Percy; an p24 
rofessor Willis. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Regist 


RYSTAL PALACE.—HALF-GUINEA 
CKETS, avaiiabl for the THREE ITALIAN 
OPERA CONCERTS, an: a pril § ‘30th, 3 may be had at 
the entrances to the e Railwa, Stations; at 2, 
Exeter Halls or of the ‘Agente to the Company, ° 











facilitate the Study of hep ag and of 
Mineral Substances in the ARTS. The eal il begin 

FRIDAY, October 5th, at Nine o’clock. They will be continued 
on each succeeding Wednesday and ao Fridey at the same hour. 
Fee 2. 22. R. W. ¥, D.D., Principal. 


URGEONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH. — 
WINTER SESSION, 1860 860-61. — The INTRODUCTORY 

ADDRESS will be delivered by Dr. SANDERS on MONDAY, 

November 6, at 1 p.m.—The Prospectus may be obtained on appli- 

Surgical Se to _ ae Srrutuens, Secretary to the Medical and 
ical 


——— HOSPITAL SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE.—The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS of the 
Session 1860-61 will be ae b r. POWER, on MONDAY, 
the Ist of October, at 8 P.M. ; ani ‘ae the Address a Conver: 
sazione will be held in the Board-room. 
Lectures. — Descriptive and Surgical Ans poets Mr. Holt- 
house; Practical Anatomy, Mr. Heath and M ray. — Dental 
Surgery, Mr. Cleudon.  emnatry, Dr. Oa abe ae R.8.—S ey 
r. Barnard Holt and rooke, M.A. F.R.S.—Physio 
and tg ay Anatomy, “sp Power.— Medicine, Dr. F a 
Syme, F.L.S.—Co: passive Brookes Mek Zoology, 
— Power atural Philosophy, Mr. Brooke. rR. 
Materia sion and Therapeutics, Dr. Radcliffe. — anaes 
Modicine, D r. Fincham and Dr. Reynolds.—Practical Chemistry, 
Dr. Marcet, % R.S.— Midwifery, Dr "Frederic Bird. 











5° 











BYSTAL PALACE. —ITALIAN CON- 
—Vocalists: Madile. TITIENS, Si GIUGLI 

Sighor VA VALSOVe ANI, and Signor VIAL EM nue 
E CONCERTS will be given Ck, Thursday, Saturday, 


—_ Tuesday the fhe me and 9th 
hursday, T'S STABAT MATER. will be per- 
a RR ay IGelestions from IL TROVATORE and 
and on Tuesday, Selections y DON GIOVANNI 
and LES hveu EN NOTS ; commencing each d “Benedict Three o'clock. 
aie :—Signor Arditi and Mr. 
Admission :—Half-a-Crown each Concert ; 3 4 or in in seis f og ane 
three days (if bought beforehand), 5s. 
Half-a-Crown extra; or in sets for the three aay tif a 9 
beforehand), 58. May be had at the Crystal Palace ; at 2, Exeter 
Hall ; or by order of me usual Agents. 
n Tickets admitted +77 
*y* Epmmetinte application is requisite to 
reserved seat: 


O LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, &c.— 
Mp. F MILIUS HOLCROFT is now making up her LIST 
of ENGAGEMENTS. —Address 29, SovTHAMPTON-BUILDINGS,W.C. 


YOUNG SURGEON, age 26, a Scholar, 
Gold Medallist and Prizemari ‘of his College, having served 
nearly all the practical omoas x a London Hospital, and acted 


secure forward 











CuLinicaL APPOINTMENTS.—The offices of House Physician and 
House Surgeon are on n to sole ely 
wae have been educated at the petition eo and who are qualified to 
ractise. The i are appointed without ‘the payment of any =, 
aoa are provided with board and lodging in the Hospital free of 
e ge They hold office for one year. 
he entire course of study (indluding Hospital Practice and 
Lectures) required by the College of Surgeons and the Society of 
Apothecaries may be — on payment of 75 guineas, in two 
instalments ; perpetual, 80 guineas. her information may 
e on to Mr. Power, 3, Grosvenor-terrace, 
Pimlico ; or to 


F. J. WILSON, Secretary to the Westminster Hospital. 





as Assistant to a distinguished hysician-Accoucheur, is desirous 
of TE PRA OTCE in a locality peveniins 

scope for energy. He will feel — jd pa < ob! penton to 

any one i in e same,—Address Box B, 28, 

*cee. Leeds. 

e Advertiser would accept the post of Attendant to an 

Invalid. travelling or otherwise. 


MAZtERICULATION EXAMINATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—CLASSES are now bein 








formed by a Firs’ D. Printed Notes forward 
Resident Pupils received.—A. Z., Ferriman’s, 49, Albany-street, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 





T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
HOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE 
MONDAY, the let of October, with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by Dr. PITMAN, at 3 p.at. 
LECTURERS. 
Practice | - Dr. Pitman. 
P; —Mr. Ta 


tum. 
Descriptive Senibe Surgical Anatom: —Mr. Pollock and Mr. Gray. 
Physiology, General and — er ive Anatomy—Mr. A. Johnson. 


Chemistry—Dr. H. M. Noad. 
The Hospital contains 350 beds. Clinical Lectures Lag be de- 
week by one of the seas peculiar (0 4 and Surgeo 


livened every 
Ward is devo’ to Women. Pupils have 
auaple op opportunity to attend Mi Midwife 
r Hospital Practice and Lectures to to qualify = 
whe College of Physicians 
The College of S - eo oe “a 4 ° 
The Coll yo d Society of 1 
e College o! argeons: ‘an ety 
Apothecaries jon = 0 
pils who Hall ov to spread the a pene of the Fees for the 
colle, aa all Stig & period = three years, may do so by pay- 
ment 5 ear, 421. the and 1. 128. = 
third. y Pupils of the. Surgeons ae to pa 
additional sum of 30 year 5 or of th = oa, 
parate Entries may be mad é to any one urse of 
Lectures, or to the Medical or Surgical P: 

Perpetual Pupils of the Surgeons are alone el Be to be 
Assistant House-Surgeon for six spent and House- eon for 
twelve meats, without additional fee. Students of this ospital 
the Office of Ohateteis “oe ge who des and 
boards in ‘ne Hospital, with a walagy of ool. a year. The Ob- 
stetric Assistant gives instruction in cinati on. 

EXHIBITIONS AND PRIZES. 
The William Brown Exhibition of 401. per annum, tenable for 
three years, will be open to Students a> the Hospital as 
Perpetual tual Pupils during the Winter Sessi 
The eee Prizes will be offered at the termination of the 


ion 
The ’ Thompson Silver Medal, for Clinical Reports. 
Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize for Good Conduct. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie’s Prize for cargos’ Reports eS Cases. 
Mr. Lewis Powell's Prize for 
A Prize of Twenty Guineas for General Proficiency i in n Medical 
Studies, for Btodents who enter to the Hospital Medical School 
for the Session 186¢ 
And for the encouragement of Clinical Stu: 
A — = Twenty Guineas, for Surgeons Pupils in their 


A Prize of Frets Guineas, for Physicians’ Pupils in their 
secon 


thes soruer = may be obtnined from Mr. Po.iocg, 
e Treasurer of the School; or from . Hammerton, the 
Resident M Medical Officer of the Hospital. 


MIPDLE- -CLASS EDUCATION. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION (LIMITED), 

309, REGENT-STREET, W.C. 
MORNING an EV ENING CLASSES, for both Male and 
Female Pupils, will be OPEN on N , October 1, 1860, 
—_— the direction of the Rey. ©. MACKENZIE, A. 
rospectus, with Time-Tables, &c., may be obtained on applica- 


second year, an 











_ 














XFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.—The 
CHELTENHAM SCHOOL, founded io weve, bes its Honours 
its Candidates, half of them with no} 
without a single failure, in a 
in rey. ones the Rudiments of Reli, 
Sept. 8, 1860. JOHN WATE {WORTH, Seo. 
YOUNG LADY, studying in the Schools 
is desirous to ae er Lelenve Time in TEACH- 
ING DRAWING and PAINTIN either in ry. or by 4 
Lessons, in both of whi 1. Methods of Tuition she has had m' 
experienee. .—Address I. H. M., 35, Great Russell-street, Blooms. 
ury, V 
OR.—WANTED, a CiERcyman of the 
Church of England, to BOARD and EDUCATE a BOY 
pom ay ofage. Being clever, and easily excited, he weale 
req vi not — ve ae to be treated kindly, but tet 
rm. ergyman, no exceeding fo ears 0 in aqu 
country parish, with light pe [ae dati and free of all at 
ts, would be prefs a. need appl —b oot 
produce the most satisfactory ory. eatin experience 
and Scholarship. Terms liberal. saAney Messrs. Murray & 
Locan, W. = 141, George-street, Edin 
Sept. 18, 1) i 
RAWIN G CLASSES a LADIES. Mr. 
A. DAVIS _COOP. P bess to ends an 
Pupils that his ioe FI UIE — be EN Taare 
CLASSES will re-assemble on Tuesday, October 2nd.—45, Upper 
yao wh Bedford-square. 
HE PRESS.—A Getinien of extensive ex- 
perience at fee Houmas © i, and who has for several 
years been Sub-edito d generat iterary yom ky of a yer 
class Daily paper A. “treland, wil ill an e shortly die dise! 
mentee the ences araeter rset ar y and 
characte ES! voate 
“Bat mei it M ef, 8 “ 


es Smith & Son, 
techy pe PROPRIETORS. — A 





Gentleman, for om? apne commpabed, ae first-class 
Provincial Newspa) TENGAG: of cata Tshed ‘reputation, 
= romeo of AN ED TALIA AS EDITOR to le 

ountry wi un ea 

rovided that the duties ofa -- attached to 4 
rst-rate Testim 8 - to character an: mapeveney cae. be 

roduced.— Address, re-paid, * eo care of Messrs. 


amilton, Adams & y Poa Publishers, 33, Paternoster-row, Lon- 
don, E.C. " 








would find in the Advertiser a very steady ng 
who would be gis d to — in Reading a P 
dress J. H., 's Library, 


square. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ IN 
patna oe —MRS. WAGH 
meng 7 years abroad, y invi 
a init Gene and Pri inci; of 
h and Foreign GOVE SS HS RS 
PANTONS pg and PROFESS@x 
transfe: a) D 











ust produce satisfactory evidence of having regularly atten 
class subject of the the Scholarship. oo ay 
. Laurence Counsel's 
Sanaste | ag two yeas will be awarded every = to the 
Diptcieny and 
English Essay, 51. for 1861 
satis brose Bova Prize (Reading 1 
also 8 pectuses, showing the 
RICHA 
Secretary to the Council. 
uae SESSION of the FACULTY of JERORCERE will COM- 
of September. 
ment as GOVERNESS in the Family of a Gentleman or a Clergy- 
hly, and Singing pils under 14 
Years old wo fe: 
, Post-Office, Richmond-road, Dalston, N.E. 


Prize for Law, Tou for 
ews’ Commemoration Scholarshi 
Arts, of not more t e year’s 
Room Society’s Prize), 51. for 
_, ep and 
Office of the Colles; feseial 
courses of instruction in the Cc cae i in § i —~\pepeamme of the Exami- 
CHAS. C. P ATKIN igON, 
MENCE on MONDAY, the ist of Octo 
ESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A Lapy, a 
an, residing not many miles from London. Her uirements 
referred. The most satisfactory references 
oy dress 


tion oF by a note, inclosing a stamp, to Mr. Cozens, 309, Kegent- 
tree 


nd 
Germany. No charge to Princi 
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QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


SESSION 1860-61. 


— OF MEDICINE. 
of the Faculty, 
CHARLES CROKER "KING, M.D. F’R.C.S.I. M.R.LA, 

The Matriculation Examinations in the Faculty of Medicine 
will commence on Friday, October 19. 

Arrangements will be made to enable Students who intend to 
compete for Medical Exhibitions of the Second, Third, and Fourth 
rs to Matriculate upon the 16th and 17th October. Such 
Students are, however, requested to communicate their names to 
bay | Registrar on or before the 15th October. 

Additional Matriculation Examinations ‘will be held on Thurs- 
day, the 24th of November. 

y_datriculation is necessary for those Students only who intend 

to proceed for the Degree of M.D. in the Queen's University, or to 
i Candidates for Scholarships, Exhibitions or Prizes in the 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS, 

In the Faculty of Medicine Six Junior Scholarships of the 
value of 20. each, and Six Exhibitions of the value of 102. each, 
are appropriated as follows:—Two Scholarships and Two Exhibi- 
tions to Students of the first, second, and third years sapere od 

,. Two Senior Scholarships of the value of 402. each, and Tw 
Exhibitions of the value of 182. each, are appropriated to Students 
bas the fourth year. 

The Examinations for Scholarships and Exhibitions will com- 
mence on Thursday, the a October, and be proceeded with as 
laid down in the Prospectu: 

Scholars of the fant, Nsecond, and third years are exempted from 

@ moiety of the Class Fees 

* Teens. ners o Hospitals, to which Students are admitted, 
contain Two Hundred Beds, and are visited oes 3 morning by the 
Medical Professors, who deliver Clinical Lecture 

n order to induce Medical Students to prone the practice of 

« the Hospitals during the entire course of their education, the fee 

for Hospital ypreee Feet — gona Lectures conjointly, has 
been reduced to 2l, for each S 

Further information m oe had on application to the Regis- 
trar from whom copies of the Prospectus may be obtained. 

By wee. of the President, 
WILLIAM LUPTON, M. AA, Registrar. 


i 
» 





_ 1st Sept. 1860, 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


SESSION 1860-61. 


v. THOMAS BARCLAY, D.D., 


The Very 
will publicly < OPEN the UNIVERSITY on MON pay 


November, at Twelve o’clock Noon. 


pe sth of 


The ba ent Wino ASSES will meet as follows, daily, 


unless otherwise s 


I.—LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Commencing Tuesday, November 6. 


Classes. 


Humanity, Junior.... 
— Senior. 


—_— va 
Greek, Junior, Tyrones 


a 





Logic and Rhetoric 


Moral Philosophy ...... 
Political Economy . 


Natural Philosophy 


Physical Laboratory .. 
Mathematics, Junior . 


Senio 
Natural apts ene 


Civil Ens 
ivi ngineering 
M echanios. 








Hours. Professors, 
+ Bandlla 
he and 17.3 ” bate, Ramsay. 
ores Mr. Lushington. 
+ Sand n a * Mr. Bychanan. 
8and1 


of OS 


sense, 








r.. 


(sth Nov. j lor. Fleming. 


i .» (ae Noon, Te, We. +} Dr. Rogers. 





1B eccese 
dred | RE ocwacssaaos 


II.—THEOLOGY. 


Commencing Tuesday, November 6. 


Divinity, - ie 


Hebrew, f enier . 


10 A.M. . 
Senior, Public 1P.m. ; 








T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on 
MONDAY, Dotober 1, at Src o'clock p.M., With an Introductory 
Address by Dr. TYL 
ws isa distinctive poke nia 5 of St. Mary's Hospital] that its 
edical pointments are conferred upon the Pupils’ without 
aiditional Ree Three Resident Medical Officers are appointed for 
twelve months, and one, the Obstetric Officer, for six months, all 
of whom board free of ores Spee nS in the Hospital. The money 
value of these FIVE APP MENTS far exceeds as many 
SCHOLARSHIPS of Fifty Pounds each. 
Physicians— Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson, Dr. 
Handfield Jones, Dr. Sieveking, and Dr. Markham. 
8 ms—Mr. Coulson, Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure, Mr. Spencer Smith, 
r. Walton, and Mr. James Lane. 
Shyeician: Accoucheur—Dr. Tyler Smith, 
thalmic Surgeon—Mr. White Cooper. 
aul Surgeon— Mr. Toynbee. 
Surgeon-Dentist—Mr, Sercombe. 
LECTURES. 
Clinical Medicine—Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson. 
Clinical Surgery—Mr, Co n. Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure. 
Medicine—Dr. Chambers and Dr. Sibson. 


Surgery— Mr. Coulson and Mr. Spencer Smith. 
Physio! —Dr. Markham and Mr. James Lane. 
Anatomy— Mr. James Lane and Mr. Gascoyen. 


Operations on the Dead Body— Mr. Walton. 

Dissections—Mr. Gascoyen and Mr. Davy. 

Yhemistry and Practical Chemistry—Mr. Field. 

rhelikng? ee es ag Smith and Dr. Graily Hewitt. 
r. Sieveking. 

ya Sted 5 ig 

Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Sanderson. 





Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. White Cooper. 

Aural Surgery— a Toynbee. 

Dental § Surgery— Mr. Sercombe. 

Compereive natomy—Dr. Graily Hewitt. 

Natural Philoso) Pro Mr. Smalley. 

SCHOLARSHIP IZES, &c. am addition to the Medical 


pete tam in the Hos: aaite’ a Scholarship in Anatomy, of the 
annual value of 25i., is offered to the Students. Examinations 
for Friese will take place at the end of each Session. 
‘ee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by the 
College of epee and Society of Apothecaries, is 891. 58., which 
ma; paid by instalments. 
Farther informati on n may be obtained on application to 
GASCOYEN, Dean of the School. 
St. Mary’s Hospital August, 1860, 


ERMAN and MATHEMATICS. — Herr 
OSCAR VON WEGNERN, Professor in Schools and 
Families of distinction, PREP! ARES STUDENTS for Examina- 
tion in the above subjects. He undertakes Translations in Ger- 
p—9 French and English.— Lessons at 4, Sydney-street, Bromp- 
nm, 


eee and DUTCH, through the medium 
of French or English, by Dr. yaa late Professor at the 
Royal College ot Noorthey ce to H.R.H. the Prince of Orange. 
conversational] y and an be FS in Schools, Families, | 
Jurist. Assoc, Lit. Inst., 165, Aldersgate-street and 
55, Guilford-street, W.C. 


ERMAN, French, Italian.—9, OLD BOND- 
STREET. —Dr. ALTSCHUL, Author of ‘ First German 
Reading-Book,’ (dedicated to Her Grace the Duchess of Suther- 
iand), &. M. Philol. Soc., Prof. Elocution.—TW0; LANGUAGES 
TAUGHT in the same lesson, or a ternately, on the same Terms 
as One, at upil’s or at his house. Each la e spoken in 
his PRIVA essons, and select CLASSES for Tadies and Gen- 
tlemen. tion for all ordinary pursuits of life, the Uni- 
versities, Army, and Civil Service Examinations. 


CIENTIFIO BOOKS.—Gratis and Post-free 
2 pet of the United Kingdom.—E. & F. N. SPON’S 
CaTa‘Loau OOKS, New and Second-hand, rentieg to 
Agriculture and Rent irs—Annuities, Assurance, 
Architecture and Building—Chemistry— Civil, Mechanical, Mill. 
and Naval Engineering—Geology, Mineralogy, Metallurgy 
Mining — Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—Naval 
Architecture and Nautical Affairs—Ornamental ‘Art. rades, 


&e. &e. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon, 16, Bucklersbury. 
ILLER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 
OCTOBER, just ready, Gratis and Postage-free for one 
Pp, consisting of a select Collection of Books in His- 


the Drama, Wit, Humour and Facetim, Old 
Poetry, lish Literature, Books of Prints, and Miscel- 


Jone Muties, Bookseller, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar-square. 
































Mr. Grant. 
Dr. Rankine. 


} Dr. Hill. 


Private a a.,Tu. and Th. _ Weir. 
ATADIC 2.000: c0cccccccece we + pon, ie 
lesiastical History.. ll a.m. ............ Dr. Jackson. 
III.—LAW. 
Commencing Tuesday, November 6. ° 
Roman 


Law 
Scottish Law, Feudal : 


a BW ikea diconinss 


IV.—MEDICINE. 


Commencing Tuesday, November 6. 


Practice of Physic .. 
Chemistry . 
Practical C hemistry.. 


Chemical Laboratory .. 


Anatom 


Anat. Demonstrations.. 4? 
Practical Anatomy .... 


Botany (in Summer) 


. ery nese ssesaseeee © 
Forensic Medicine...... 


Materia Medica .. 
Midwifery 


Institutes of Medicine.. 
Eye (Waltonian Lec- 
Yared) cvsceesrescsene} ORME 


10 A.M. ... 
10 A.M. . . 
12 Noon .. 
By ‘il hie 












04M. to4p.m. 





sti 
Dr. 





MATRICULATION. 








= Skene, Adyo- 
cate. 


Dr. Macfarlane. 
Dr. Anderson. 


Dr. Allen _Thom- 
son and Demon- 


rator. 
Walker - Ar- 
0 


gan. 
. Buchanan. 
Dr. Mac - em 


oe an 
; Dr. W. B rown. 


By Regulation of the Senate, every Student must, at the begin- 
ning of the Session, Matriculate by enrolling his name in the 
University Album, at the Library, before joining any Cl 
Library will be open, for the purpose of Matriculation, on and 
after Wednesday, October 17, from Eleven to Three o’clock 
with the intervention of the Holidays at the Sacrament. 

DUNCAN H. WEIR, A.M., Clerk of Senate. 

Glasgow College, Sept. 22, 1860. 





RYSTAL PALACE 


SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 
The NEW TERM will COMMENCE on_OCTOBER Ist. 
Pupils can now be inscribed for the following Classes—Ladies or 





SCHOOL OF ART, 


Gentlemen :— 

Drawing and Water-colour ees gi coos Mr. B. Goodall. 

Figure gg ing ‘ena somiae gee Mr. W. iacaaaas 
French, M. J och 

German. Dr. Ch. Semier. 
Italian seeeee Signor G. Volpe. 
English Language and Renestens ao on ee Philip Smith, 
Latin and Ancient History, &. ........ Rev. C. Boutell, M.A. 
Medizval and Modern History, 6. Rey. C. Boutell, M.A. 


Herr Sonnenschein. 
Herr Sonnenschein. 





nedict. 


Mr. E. Prout, B.A. 


Physical Goceranhy nee ce 
Arithmetic and Mathematics..........:: 

Mr. J. Be! 
PUAMOGOTEE 00 -crcccccceccecesccccccensese 

Signor M. 
Singing reessencoreesnnesecesensssoed B.S 


Part Singing, &. ... 


Dancing, &C. ....s.see00e 





{M Louis 
seeeeeees DMP 


Garcia. 
treet. 


Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 


Prospectus, with every information, can be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Office of the Literary Department. 


By — of the Committee. 
Crystal Palace, Sept. 1 . Kid 


J. SHENTON, 


“Superintendent Literary Department. 








Roxar VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
GREAT COLLEGE-STREET, Camden-town, London. 
The LECTURES for the ensuing Session will COMMENOE, 
at the above Institution, on MONDAY, October 8 
The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be dalivaned by Prof. 
SPOONER, at Twelve o’clock. 


Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology of the Horse—Prof. Spooner. 
Anatomy, Physiology a Pathology of other Domesticated Ani- 


mals— Prof. Simo 


Descriptive Anatomy, with Phy: 
Chemistry and Materia Medica— 


Perpetual Fee to 


Clinical Instructions and Anatomi 


five Guineas. 
— 20, 1860. 


aijory A gicient F Prof. Varnell. 


all the Satan, with Infirmary Practice, 


CHARLES SPOONER, 


spectus of the Course of Study necessary to q 


A Pro 
Povils for the Ly of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
ied on application, 


geons 


Demonstrations, Twenty- 
Principal. 


ualify 





(HE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 





PROFESSORIAL LECTURES, 
(To which the Nobility and Gentry are invited). 
Saltable a the tastes < fe general, auditory, and calculated both 
and to stimulate the 





appetite? labo: 
appetite ye more ‘close | and laborious study. 


, 2nd October, and eleven or 
™ On the} Historical Figs cle ven folio oer. 
ursday, October, = even follo’ eG 
Poin ah oe alias ay, cg 
y, T, aD cleven fll 8, at 4 P. 
noth Oetober nd ft Ai ae =a 
r, and five follo on ~ 
e Art of Cultivating Memory aa “— 
For cach of the long Courses, 1, 18. ; Yor the pA Course, 102, 6d. 
oouben eid Propraminsocase bs chaaheediet ie Tact 
ic r,and Programmes r) a tuti: 
een C MACKENZIE, A 
K ENNINGTON AGRICULTURAL and 
CHEMICAL COLLEGE, Lower Kennington-lane, near 
London. 


net 4 Pe 








ipal—J. C. NESBIT, F.G.S. F.C.S. &e. 
Fouths intend eo heeome Teens, Saad ining 
cal and Manure Man urers, or 
wi the course of Instruction in ao College such as 
them for helt respective — jursuits. The Terms for’8 Senior 
- oad Students may be own on application to the 
rindi 
ANALYTICAL AND ASSAY DEPARTMENT. 
Analyses and Assays of every description are 7m) 
daly exeouted in the Laboratories of the Cellage eo 








T. COOPER, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
26, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
r Competent Assistants only are engaged, no Apprentices being 


A GLANCE AT THE SUN—A NIGHT 
WITH THE Cons _—— Pye * THE STARS, 
aE Collection of Disso! Mr. W. 
M NG-UP. his AUTUMN Paty: 








Routes a Dates as previo’ am Hy ce ‘Address lla, Wak 
lington-street, Victoria Park, London, N.E. 


TAMFORD-HILL.—The MISSES COOK 

inform their Friends that their New House and Grounds 

are now in order, and arrangements made for an _ increased 

number of Pupils. Also, that they receive a Jeane Class upon 

inclusive terms. A Vacancy for an Articled Pupil. 

ya ISITING INSTRUCTRESS.—A LADY, 

ho has had much experience and success in Tuition, 

wishes "to MEET WITH PU ILS ( go immaterial). English 
Literature, ‘arisian 


Latin C ch, Ger- 
man, &c.—. 
S.W. 











Histosy, & 
Q. Welibank’ ‘8 Newspaper Agent, Sloane-square, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A 
CIVIL meg sey —— E. ag & 4: —_ 
ence of important Works, has a V. ra PIL. 
Premium required; but a Salary walt be allowed Fa. the ‘ast 
ear.—Address , care of H. Greenwood, Advertising Agent, 
‘astle-street, Liverpool. 


USH & FERGUSON, Artists and Photo- 

gy rs, beg respectful, to invite the NOBILITY and 

GENTRY to View their First-Class Portraits in Oil and Water- 
Colours. Gallery, 179, Regent-street, W. 


as AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S Descriptive 
i and ag LIST, bo | | ical be gam y beg oo 
ee 62 pages an engra’ po ee for 
stamps. — App pig ciost bo to W. Atrorp Lust», Portland - road, 
Regent's Park, ondon, Ww. 
ARIS.—LONDON to PARIS DAILY. aa 
SPECIAL DIRECT f SReO8 Se ICE EACH WAY 
EVERY eee go Sunda; Te py — BRIGHTON 1 RAILWAY, 
vid Newhaven and md-class, 208, 
Return Tickets, available 1 mt ne tee " itonth, First-class, 
508. ; Second-class, 368. A Steward’s a of la as ‘respectively 
for Paris may be tu: 
300) 














ents at Newbaven. 
—For ae or 


Regent-circus, Pi 3 4, A 
or at any of the Stations on the London, Brighton, and Bout 
Coast Railway. 


HEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY RE- 
TURN ee mm by. 4 BEIGE TON RAILWAY, from 
London to Has’ viet s , Bexhill, and Eastbourne, 
isgued every SA’ SATU DAY,b rte trains leaving London Brid; 
0 an 
return by aye train rt the following SUNDA 
Fares: — Hastings St. Jomment’s, of Bexhill, First-c om a $ 
Second-class, 138. ; Third-cli —.y Eastbourne, First-c 158. 5 
Second-class, 108. ; Third-class, 78. 


HEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY RE- 
TURN TICKETS to BRIGHTON and BACK, issued 


every Saturday at Pimlico. lay er 2 i 5°50, 6°45, and 7°45 p.m. 
trains, and at London Bridge by i 30, ae os 70, and 8°0 p.m. 
no 





eto 





trains, returning by any m th lowing Sunday; 
or Third-class by the 7°0 a.m. vrs and Second-class by the 
7°0 or 80 a.m. trains on the ‘alent Monday. 

Fares :—First-class, 138.; Second-class, 98.; Third-class, 


Third-class tickets are not issued by the 2°45 and 6°45 p.m. Trains 
from Pimlico, or the 3°0, 4°10, or 7°0 p.m. from London Bridge. _ 


GASUEDAY to MONDAY at WORTHING, 
LEHAMPTON BOGNOR, CHICHESTER PORTS- 

MOUTH or the ISLE of W1G 

Cheap Return Tickets are el at the Pimlico and London 
Bridge Stations, every Saturday, for A above attractive places 
on the South Coast, as under. For Worthing, Littleham “gn 
available 
the fullpwing 


Little 
Second- 





rains (not expres) 
any train (express excepted) up to 


vening. 
res :—W ort! , 168.5 Sonn bions, ¥ 128. 


hing, First-class. 
hampton, Bognor or Chichester, First-class, 198. 6d. ; 
class, 15s, 
fe Fextesontts or Ryde (Isle of tain up to all tentpe ont on Satur- 


aay available to return b by an} oe 158. Tiyae 





—Portsmouth, 
inclusive of omnibus er dues end ts Gh. Becond 
fecond-ciass, 1 - 








R. J. 
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ECRETARY, CURATOR, or LIBRARIAN. 

—DESIRES EMPLOYMENT,—A Gentleman of good 
education, soremocs of a supetlor character, and, a aired goed | Be 
personal securit; ty Ad ao the first instance, Q 


‘aterlow, Lon 
KSELLERS’, ‘PRINTERS’ and STA- 
ONERS’ VALUATIONS prom made 


is, NOBLE, of 34, Park-creacent, URIGHTON, suny years 





ARTISTS and Others.—BERNERS-STREET, 

W.—UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS, comprising & 

-room, with Artist’s window, and Two Rooms on the 

Second loor, tO. BE LET, in a house where there are neither 
lodgers nor children. —Apply to Mr. Hoxwan, 67, Berners-s 


STABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 





4, ROYAL canoes, EDINBURGH. 
The long-established conducted by the 
MISSES TURNBULL, will £-OP ‘EN, under a direction of 


MISSES PARKINSON and HOOD, on TUESDA X; October 2.— 
Messrs. Princes- 











WICKENHAM HOUSE, S.W.— 
Dr. DIAMOND (nine years Su rintendent to the Female 
partment of the SURREY COU ASYLU M) has arrang 
a — commodious Mesidanes, be od its extensive Grounds, for 
the reception of Ladies men po flicted, who will be under his 
immediate § reside with his Family. 


PHONETIC SHORTHAND or PHONO. 
GRAPHY.—A thorough knowledge of this Art 





y be had o: ite 
street; or wil or will. be be sent from Edinborgh = D application’ to No. 4, 





EDUCATION. 


RANCE, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER.—The 
French ana English Collesiage School.—For the Report of 
Examination, “Ded: MARV EY, 1 oa ly to bm} he Erinaipe:. 


*y* French and German al A sapeken = ‘the House. 





ty Mr. F. PITMAN in one course of lessons, for a [ by 
post or aa ; or in Mr. Pitman’s C 6d. 
F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


R. J.G. BARRABLE, PHOTOGRAPHER. 


FIRST CLASS PORTRAITS on Paper for Half-a-Crown. 

SIX PORTRAITS for 10s. 6d. will go by Post. 

THE 10s. 6d. MINIATURE, in Case, a perfect Photograph on 

Paper, tinted by Miniature-Painters of acknowledged talent—a 
process, which, without altering the unerring truth of 

the sun’s pencil, gives the charm of colour and reality of life. 

__ 4, REGENT-STREET.—Ent round the corner. 


BAy K OF DEPOSIT (established a.p. 1844), 
3, Pall Mall East, London.—Capital Stock, 100,0002. 











Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan < the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with ample security. 


Sy canis ib UMD aamemnd samy to oetnee attend 


notice. 
The Interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
donut: “7 he ht often occurring to Literary Men, Public 
> of Benevolent Intentions.—An imme- 
diate aie — me iis e Inquiry may be obtained on application to 
RICHARD B. BARRETT 13, Mark-lane, London. R. B. is enabled 
to execute every descri tion of eo ey very advantageous 
terms, his Office — ‘urnished with e and choice assort- 
ment of team-Printing Machines, Hydraulic and other 
Presses, an: —1. modern improvement in the Printing Art. 
Specimen- -Book of Types, and Information for Authors, sent on 
application by 
Ricuarp Barker, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, price ls.; per post, 1s. 2d. 


RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY on GLASS 
and PAPER; containing Simple Directions for the Produc- 
tion of Portraits and Views b: — Ollodion, Albumen, Caloty, 
Waxed- Pape apers on the 
Method o ng ictures, the ‘Colo: of Photo- 
miphs, an onde on Failures, th fie. and Remedies. By CHAS. 


Published Bland & Co. Photographic Instrument Mak: 
the Queen, | iss Fleet-street, London. "2.0. wntans 


MAYALL'S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224 and 226, REGENT-STREET. 
Photographs, Stereographe, and Daguerreotypes 

Taken Daily. 
“Mr. Mayall stands supreme in Portraits, and is unrivalled 
for breadth, manner, and finish. Either from the character of 
hissitters, or the taste of his composition, his portraits appear 
Po dignified, self- , and aristocratic, than those of any 
other p —. 


REEK AND ROMAN COINS.—Mr. Court, 
NUMISMATIST, to notify that he has returned from 
the Continent with the c ee Ancient Coins of the famed 
Carganesi Collection of Rom 
33, Great Portland-street, Cavendish-square. 


) ONOGRAMS.—Parts A. and B., 
each, containi: 
“ne commencing 




















rice 5s. 
Eshere Bo Examples applicable to Sur- 
B.—Banrc ay, 22, Gerrard-street, 


PAEBLOUR. -BOARDERS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENT in PARIS, CHAMPS-BLYSEES.—A Parisian 
an De gh has ‘ceo a a superios rding-School in Paris and in 
DATE LADIES desirous of visiting 
Paris and improving in the meh with a Home, 
where English comforts are combined with sian elegance, on 
oderate Terms. Yo adies preparing for Governesses may 
meet with every facility for doing so in this Establishment.— For 
funn &e., apply to Mrs a 34, Soho-square, London.— 





LARKINGTON’S CELEBRATED ALBUM 
BERERATES, ct or : PM, Viniee, 12 foe One Gaines, ; 
agent gerest. Bray syle e of ‘Photestaphie pe carefully 











HE NEW DISCOVERY.—LINDORFF'S 
inge nious and wonderful INVENTION for TAKING POR- 
TRAITS and ag ee age | by Day or Night, without Appa- 
ratus. ig whole yoary wit i ructions and Specimens, 
forwarded for 2s. 1d.— . W. Lixporrr, Drawing Aca- 
demy, 14, J 14, Denmark- hall, Camberwell.’ 


OOKBINDING.—BooxksInpine executed in 
the MONASTIC, be a gp pene = GROLIER, and 
ILLUMINATED,—in every style of oaperies ais by English 
and Foreign workmen.—JoszPH AEHNSDORF, E and Foreign 
Bookbinder, 30, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, 


TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with Arms, 
rest, Initials, or ome and Addr ress, = re 4 | OF LE 

TON'S PATENT EMBOSSING PRBS e, 218. 
y person can — og —T. CUL ETON. ‘Bie cane the 
of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s- 

lane, London, W.C. 


Wet EDDIN G CARDS—For Lady and Gentle- 
50 Each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden 
Name printed Taide, 8, Visiting Cards—A Copper-Plate En- 
raved in any Style, with Name and 50 Cards , for 28., post 
ers executed by return of post, for Stam ed 
Cash.- —T. CULLETON , Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, 
baurn-strect, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 














E PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen.—The best and o mo angel of Marking Linen, Silk, 
Prockings, Coarse Towels, as to prevent the Ink 
ashing out, is with CULLETON'S PATENT ELECTRO- 
BILVE PLAT By means of this novel invention a tho 
ieces of Linen can be marked in a few ewe Initials, 1s. each ; 
ame, 28. 6d.; Set of Moveable Numbers, 2s. 6d., Crest Plate, 58., 
with the necessary Di ions for Use. Post free. 
ORRTIFIO“TS from the emginent Dr. ay el MUS- 
ATT, F.R.8., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 
ne ae trisis with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro-Silver 
Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to ——_— them excel- 
lent ; the letters are beautifully marked in a colour, 
without blotting; and after a long boiling, with either Potass or 
Soda, they remain unaltered. Other Plates which I tried decom- 
the Ink, and in many cases burned holes inthe Linen. I 
can testify Mr. CULLETON’S Plates are incorrodible, and will 
not hurt the finest fabric. 
a y ““SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 


“ May — “ College of Guta Live pel 
All et be sent to the Paten jole = . 3 
CULLETON, Cranbourn - street, rt of St. M: rtin’s- 


lane, Lond awe: 
ane, Mones< All Orders executed by return of Post. 





POONS and FORKS.—Fifty new Designs for 

marking with Crests or Initials, in a style which consider- 
ably enhances and adorns the Article, price 88., by Geo. Baxciay, 
Engraver, 22, Gerrard-street, Soho. 


HE LAST COPIES of ROBERTS’S HOLY 
LAND, Egypt, &c., will be SOLD by AUCTION shortl 
Messrs. SouTHes TE &B ETT. — Particulars of Day & Ad 

to the fy . oon W.C. 








aie SCENERY.—Sixty Stereoscopic 
VIEWS, including fine Subjects from Niagara and its 

ids (instantaneous). One Shilling each, post free.—London : 
A.W. Benner, 5, B Without. 


YDROPATHY.—The BEULAH-SPA 
pebahatt a ead oon a ape ay pang Upper Norwood, 

vithin twenty minutes’ of the Crystal Palace, is open for 

the reception of f Patients and Visitors. The latter can have 

the advantages, if of a private Residence ‘erms :— 











ak  syeae bass of Dar Se She 

Resident Physician. 
Y DROP ATHY — re mn PARK, 
ICHMOND. is Establishment is NOW 


OPEN for j - RECEPTION of of "PATIENTS, We Se super- 


intendenos of the p t Proprietor, Dr. 
D. Edin., ‘Author of * -. or, Hygienic Medicin: ne, 
Jington-street.—All Applica- 


Hydropathy ; 
‘nd edit., John by ay - 1, New Burl if 


tions to be made to th ~ -L—4 Mr. J Kine. 


RELIEF OF LUCKNOW.—Barker’s Picture. 
VIEW This Grand HISTORICAL PICTURE is NOW ON 
IEW, at 79, Ooenhit, The new Portraits of Lord Clyde, 
Mea. pirem, Sir J. Inglis, the late Sir H. Havelock, Colonel 
A , Will also be exhibited. Admission free, by private 
dares Card. —Haywarp & Leeeatr, 79, Cornhill. 











EXHIBI- 




















PICTURES.— —CITY AUTUMN 








ftom ding 3-4 300 Pictures, contributed direct 
Ht the “artis hat comnaion, is NOW OPEN, at 

YWARD & LE aT , GA Entrance at 28, Corn- 
a biggie free, b; = wivate olin card, or on payment of 
each, including Ca) 





E Laas COPIES of the GRAMMAR of 

ORNAMENT, by, wnt JONES, will be. goun by 
AUCTION shortly by UTHGATE & BARRETT.— 
ping i} of Day & Son, Lithographers to the P mn 6, Gate- 


. LARE CORTES hel the TREASURY of 
AMENTAL uth Kensington Museum, by 
BEDFORD t ROBINSON mt be SOLD by AUCTION shortly 
by Messrs. SOUTHGAT RRETT.—Particulars of Day 
Son, Lithographers to the tun Gate-street, W.C 


E LAST COPIES of the ART-TREA- 

SURES of the UNITED KINGDOM, by wanine & 
BEDFORD. “A present fit for a king.”— Will be 
SOLD by AUCTION shortly by Messrs. SOUTHGATE & BAR- 
RETT.—Particulars of Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 
6, Gate-street, W.C. 


T° BE DISPOSED OF, by PRIVATE 
Feet on ya advantageous and easy terms (the 
ing + resirementi an BS ry first-class 
‘id STATIONERY BUSINESS, in one of 
ost fashionable towns on the Bo uthern Coast of 
well — as one of the best 
deserv patronized a 4 

Resident anon, The Shop "Premises 
ted-up in the first anes with large Plate-Glase 
ition the best in thetown. The Returns are 
<< and profitable, and we Stock new ont well selected. Sup- 
peeed eo am from 2,000, 3,0002.; but could be eo if re- 

0! 


the f the p 
nan ate ssamaees would find ims to 4 a most tens opportuuity 
for succeeding at once to a fi connexion and long-esta- 
blished trade. Every tafoemasion may be anne on applica- 














Nobility an: 
oe. — 
a and its 








tion to Mr. Hopeson, 2, Chancery-lane, London, E. 









NARD & CO. -TRAD: NEEBA, 
L* aes t—— eratmas EH 


ty, icit consignments of 
Books and other fete Property, either for their regular Sales 
a the busin: 
Farias te = 88 pee Bs = Peery Trade Sales in 
mer Londo: 
Little, Brown & Oo.. Boston. 


Sale by Auction 
Sale by Auction of a Valuable Dramatic Library. 
J oye EO Bi New York, will SELL, on 
e and follo the ‘4 
Extensi d V 
WAS cab Seta Damn LIRRLNY oe 
e Stage, includ fog ine arent spent By 
Dram: ng in t any Collection that 
has ever ‘been submitted to emule competition, commen with 
ear! seerlou: ‘ic o Ar and brought down to the 


these w: first fo 
and se other ciieaperinn abo t ria 








buy portuni' ileotin btained 
exeopt in ti the dlapersion ofp rivate co! ection» ote _ 


and may be had at Messrs. 
Triibner & Co's, sXe 6, %2 - 
mere od = ’8, No. Paternoster-Tow, we whe will receive Com. 








BP iprentise REVIEW, No. CCXXVIII. 


Ppt may wy intended’ for insertion are 
rwarded to r imm ADVERTISN 


wens and BILLS “cannot be received later than FRIDAY 
London: Longman & Co. 39, P: ter-row. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. OOxVI. 
s ee for the forthcoming Number 
Daserion eq ~ isher’s by October 2nd, and BILLS. for 
50, Albemarle-street, London, 
Sept. 25, 1960. 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XXXVI. OCTOBER, 1860, 
Contents, 
I. NEO-CHRISTIANITY, 
Il. THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
III, ROBERT OWEN, 
IV. THE ORGANIZATION OF ITALY. 
V. THE ANTIQUITY OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
VL. RUSSIA—PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
VII. OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
VIIL W. M. THACKERAY AS NOVELIST AND PHOTO. 
GRAPHER. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE::—1. Theo! 











and Philo- 
phy.—2. Politics, rr 
story an cs, Bee Travels.—3, Science,—4, 
ondon : 
K Will eo  Btrand (successor to John Chapman), 8, 





NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW for OcToBER, 
No. XXXV. price 2s. 6d. contains— 
CONSERVATIVE JOURNALISM, 


ees ~~ aces FROM THE RIGHT POINT OF 


MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 

THE SESSION OF 1860, 

SUMMARY OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH LITERAT 
ART AND SCIENCE. —_ 

London: Robert H 192, Pi 5 and all Booksell 


This day is published, price 6¢. the 
N ATIONAL REVIEW, No. XXII. 
Contents. 
I. THE FRANKS AND THE GAULS. 
II. THE ENGLISH TRANSLATORS. OF HOMER. 
IIL ee COMBINATIONS IN LONDON 


dwick. aan) 








AND 


Iv. —s LITERATURE: MICHAEL LERMON- 
V. THE MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND. 
VI. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CEYLON. 
VIL. FRENCH FICTION: THE LOWEST DEEP. 
VIII. BARON RICASOLI AND HIS POLITICAL CAREER. 
IX. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
X. NATURE AND GOD. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READ-« 
ING-BOCIETIES, 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


_= N ATIONAL MAGAZINE for Octonmr, 
ice 1s, contains :—Sir Charles Napier: a P: a7 
Sketch, by J. Eving Ritchie—The Coolies and the Coo 00 ¢ Trades 
Paris in 1860—S: undown, by E. Cop; 
House, by John, Saunders stiewRallvareA Oxf 

0, a. — 
borough—The Golden. > i. sd — 





Ww. Kent & Co, 


(HE ECLECTIC: a Monthly Review and 
Miscellany. Price 1s. 6d. 
CONTENTS of OCTOBER Number. 
re: —— Domine oe 
ontrast ; or, 
The Province of eg Differences 
Egypt's Place ta Universal History. 
ace in 3 
The'Social Affections 
Home Evangelization. 
The Bret Nati the Caliph Hakem, the Divinity of the Druses, 
i _ hone 4 Recent Publications. 
Judd & Glass, New Bridge-street, E.C, 
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[aE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXIV., price 6s. for OCTOBER, contains— 
1. Ireland—Past and Present. 
2. —— Travels—Amoor, India, China. 
3. 
. Heinrich von Kleist. 
Burton's Lake Resions peat C Central Africa. 


&. Ruskin’s Modern P: 
a tol and the ‘Two Exod 
8. istian under Turkish Rulers. 


9. po with the Mystics. 
10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. | 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s 
s’ Hall-cour 


Bimpkin, ‘Marshall & Co. 
COeoLsuRN'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CONTENTS for OCTOBER, No. CCCCLXXYVIII. 
I. NORTHERN AFRICA. 
II. EAST LYNNE. BY THE AUTHOR OF * ASHLEY.’ 
PART THE TENTH. 
III. DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
IV. —— LOVE-TRYST. BY W. CHARLES 


Charchyard ; and 








V. A GALLO-ROMAN CITY. 
VI.THE MUMMY OF THEBES. 
MICHELL. 
VII. ON BOARD A CARTEL, BY CAPTAIN FREND, R.N. 
VIII. MARY DYNEVOR. 
IX. GERMAN IDEALOGY. BY CYRUS REDDING. 
X. MARGARET OF VALOIS, WIFE OF HENRY IV. 
XI. HEXALTON WOLD. 
XII. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
XIII, PERDINAND OF NAPLES. &c. &. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
#x% Bold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


BENTLEY S MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 
CONTENTS for OCTOBER. No, CCLXXXVI. 


A COQUETTE'S CAMPAIGN: 


Chap. I. Fane comes down for the Spring Meetings—II. Rosalie 
Rivers opens her Batteries—III. The Widow’s Debentures and 
th: Beauty’s Fasc nations—IV. The Two Thousand is Run, and 
Favourites enterel for other Stakes—V. . They Play with Edged 
To».ls, and Diamond cuts Diamond. 


II. THE SITUATION. (OUTREMANCHE CORRESPON. 
DENCE. No, IX.) 
IlI. THE STORY OF FRANCESCO NOVELLO DA CAR- 
RARA. Part VIL 
IV. PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
V. RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD SALT. 
VI. THE ADVENTURE OF BEL AND THE DRAGON. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
VII. THE HOUSE, BLASWICK, 
VIII. ONCE A CHILD: NEVER A CHILD: ALWAYSA 
HILD. BY MONKSHOOD. 
IX. VOLTAIRE AT FERNEY. 
London: Richard — New Burlington street. 


BY NICHOLAS 








HE CORN HILL ‘MAGAZINE, No. X. (for 
OCTOBER), price 1s. with Two Illustrations. 
Contenta. 

THE FOUR GEORGES: SKETCHES OF MANNERS, 
MORALS, COURT AND TOWN LIFE, (With an Llus- 
tration) IV.—George the Fourth. 

“UNTO THIS LAST.” III.—Qui Judicatis Terram. 

A FORCED RECRUIT AT SOLFERINO. By ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING, 

PHYSIOLOGICAL RIDDLES. IV.—Conclusion. 

CHINESE PIRATES, 

WILLIAM HOGARTH: PAINTER, ENGRAVER AND PHI- 
LOSOPHER. Eesays on the Man, the Work and the Time. 
1X.—Tail-Piece. 

FRAMLEY PARSON AGE. 

apter XXVIII. 
eo XXIX.—Miss Dunstable at Home, 
XXX.—The Grantly Triumph. 

THE SITUATION OF THE MOMENT IN ITALY. 

ENGLAND'S FUTURE BULWARKS. 

ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. No. 3—De Juventute. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Will be published on October Ist, price 6a. 


HE LONDON REVIEW, No. XXIX. 
Contents. 
1. ENGLISH, LITERARY AND VERNACULAR. 
2, RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EASTERN AFRICA, 
3. RUSKIN ON MODERN PAINTERS. 
4.THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND 
SLAVERY. 
5. LEBANON—THE DRUSES AND MARONITES. 
6. SICILY. 
7. ENGLAND AT THE ae Sad GEORGE IIL 
8. ETHRIDGE’S LIFE OF DR. C 
9. HENRY DRUMMOND. 
10, ITALY IN TRANSITION. 
Brief Literary Notices, 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


(With an a Tilustration.) 
—Dr. Thi 








Now ready, price ls. 


M E L I oO R 


CONTENTS of No. XI. OCTOBER, 


qhe Ep pidemice of Fanaticism. 

‘ob: 

Robert ‘Owen and his Social Philosophy. 
Schools: their Seed-time and 

The Fount of True Poetic Inspiration. 

Political Tactics of Temperance Reformers. 

Early Social State of New South Wales, 

Record of rec Politics, 

Reviews of Books. 

London : iS, W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster-row; E.C, 


A, 


farvest. 


i ea teal 





HE FLORAL | MAGAZINE, 


No. VI. 2. 6d 
Contents, 
Plate 21. Varieties of Pelargonium. 
22. Varieties of Oriental Hyacinth. 


— 23. Pearl Camellia. 
24. Superb Skinner’s Lycaste. 


“With Fitch's skilful pencil to aid him, Mr. Moore has advan- 
tages enjoyed by no one else.”— Gardeners’ ’ Chronicle. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


HE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 
STEREOGRAPHS for OCTOBER, No, XXVIIL 
Price 2s. 6d. 


A Quoit-Player, from Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli. 
3: Composition of Fruit, with Ivory and Silver Tankard. 
3. Interior of the Cathedral of Mechlin. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 











HE - STEREOSCOPIC CABINET. 
SLIDES for OCTOBER, No. XII. Price 28. 6d. 
be Rural Picture of Hop. growing in Kent. 
2. West Door of Rochester Cathedral. 
3. Fountain at Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


HE FOREIGN STEREO-CABINET. 
SLIDES for OCTOBER, No. X. Price 2s. 6d. 
1, Market Scene at Lannion, Brittany. 
. Interior of the Cathedral of Bruges. 
. Statues in the Greco-Roman Saloon, British Museum. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
OCTOBER 1, 1860. Price 1s. 














Contents. 
. Co-operation of Needlewomen. 
Madame Girardin. 

Fruits in their Season, 

Ivy Leaves—a Poem. 

Society in Algiers. 

Friendly Societies. 

A Year's Experience in Woman’s Work. 
Victoria Press. 


tes mt 
PSS en mom soer 


Passing Events. 
This day is published, price Two Shillings, 


HE JOURNAL of the INSTITUTE of 
ACTUARIBG, and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. No. XLI., 
for OCTOBER. 
Contents. 


Dr. Farr—On_the Construction of Life Tables iitesteeted bya 
New Life Table of the Healthy Districts of Eng! 
Sir z. ie a ock, Bart.—On the Clearing oF he London 


Mr. H. Ww. ‘Porter—On some Considerations suggested by the 
Annual Reports of the Registrar-General, being an Tnnuiey 
into the Question as to how far the inordinate Mortality in 
this ay exhibited by those Reports, is controllable by 

uman Agenc 

Mr. Campbell~Un. the Composition for Leave to an Assured to 
reside Abroad. 


Mr. Edmonds—On the Discovery of the Law of Human Mor- 
eallty, and on the antecedent partial Discoveries of Dr. Price 
ir. Gompertz. 
London: Charles & Edwin Layton et hae street; Depot for 
Books on Assurance—Life, Fire, and Mar 


RACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL, 
for OCTOBER. Part 151, pricels. illustrated with a highly- 
finished Quarto Plate ofa Gas Holde er, erected at Lambeth Dis- 
illery ‘by Messrs. Porter & Co. and sixty woodcuts, contains 
Original "articles on Porter’s Gas Holder—the Victoria i. a 
namelled Paper—History of the eeceeine, Batis, & rt. s1— 
Hawksley’s | Pump—Brid e at Warsaw—Long’s iacaeee— 
idcombe’s Pulp seg mea Feeoame Patents: Mor- 
riso! Steam Hammers— Manson, Gas Meters—Johnson, Steel— 
Martin, Pumps—Lhonore, Fatty Matters—J ohnson, Insulating— 
Suwerkrop, Reaping Machines — Law eports of Patent 
poese—Cecpeepensnes.- tae Memoranda— Monthly Notes— 
Lists of Patents and oy —London: Longmans, 
ey nr ts Editor's Office ‘ottice pn Patents), 47, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C. 


Just published, price Six Shillings, THE 


DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL, for OCTOBER. New Series, No. 24 
Contents, 
1, On Fond, Elevation Theory of Volcanoes, by Professor Daubeny, 


xfo 
2, Vegetable’ possbelogy—ite General Principles, by Dr. Mac- 


vicar, Moffat, 
- Shocks in Cornwall, and Remark- 
able Whirlwind near Penzance, by Richard Edmonds, Esq. 
4. On 4 eee ey | and Development of Botrydium granulatum, 
be Fe ‘ofessor Lawson, Kingston, Canada. Rix Wire 
5. On the Colour of the Rhone, y John Davy, M.D. F.R.8. &c. 
6. On =» Distinctions of a Plant andan Animal, andon a Fourth 
King ¢. of satan, by John Hogg, MA. F.R.S. F.L8, 


7. Hows on the ie of Coptain Palliser’s no Expedition in Bri- 
North on some Bisex Hector. 
8 Observations: on some ioexual Cones occurring in ne Spruce 
ir by Dr. A. Dickson, Edin 
9, On & Bermanence ot Species, by Prof. Lionel: 3 a Beale, King’s 
0! ondon. 
10. On the Vomer in Manand the Mammalia, and on the Sphe- 
poldal Gpensy Bones, by Dr. John Cleland, Edinburgh. 


11. Review of Prof. Tyndall’s Work on the Glaciers of the Alps. 


Edinburgh: Adam & Charles _Binck. 
London: Longman & C: 





























HE SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE, No. X. for 
OCTOBER, price 6d. is now ready, and contains: — Elegant 
Extracts—Credulous Dale Owen—Facts and Theories of Spiritual 
Phenomena — Guardian Angels—Garibaldi— A Word with our 
Contemporaries—Ghosts and Costume, &c. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster- -row, E.C. 


Tae BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE.—RE-ISSUE 
Aiotf THE BOY'S OWN MAGAZIUE, in 1d. Weekly Numbers 


now 
end: 8. . Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C. - 
ith No, T, is given a Tinted Engraving from Wilkie's picture 
oft the Parigh Beadle and Vagrants, - - aes 








J -OHN FIELD’ S Six CELEBRATED 
Ba ty forthe PIANOFORTE. Edited by FRANZ 
po ; kaon & Parry (successors to Wessel & Co.), 18, 

Hanover-square. 

LONSDALE’ S CATALOGUE of UNIQUE, 
E, and INTERESTING PRINTED and MANY. 

SCRIPT ‘Afusic and Works on that Art, Ancient and Modern, 

gratis on —26, Old Bon d-street.. 

OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET: a Ney 
Series of POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 
No.1. Twenty Songs by ee. sulntib aoskdysins ls. 














2, Twelve Songs by . 
3. Fourteen Songs by Verdi . i 
4. Twenty Songs of the Christy Minstrels . ls, 
5. Fifty Waltzes . ee - . — 
6. Twelve Sets of Quadrilles . = 


7. Fifty Polkas and Galops .. 
8 Twenty-five Operatic Gems by Verdi, for Piano = 
All the Songs have yy  .——e—es and English 
Yan throug —_ under the M 
Polkas and Galops are ‘published with their Trios ang 
enaet Marte complete. 
TO THE TRADE.— P Pages, and Shoy. 
Boards may be had on ap Teetion 
Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


LACKWOOD’S i 
for OCTOBER, 1860. No. DXL. Price 2s. 6d, 








tof le 
£ jesing is Beierine. 
‘apa 


T men’ 

Tickler tL. pe the Thieves ! 

The Reputed Traces of = Man. 

The Romance of Agostini 

| | Sener eines of Viale The Arundel Society. 
The Meeting. 

Progress. 

Strength. 

Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography. Part LX, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TWELVE SHILLINGS. 


HE r. OURNAL of AGRICULTURE, and 
E TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRI- 
GULTURAL SOCIETY of BCOTLAND. No, LXX. Oct. i 


Price 3s8.; free by post, 3¢. 4d. pt Quarterly. 


No, 31, for OCTOBER, of 
ALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD; 
CONTAINS— 
THE NATOLIAN STORY-TELLER. 
THE FIRST AND LAST CRIME. 


Tene Monthly, priceé6d., and in Volumes Qnerterty Price 
3. 6d. bound in cloth. Ten Volumes are now publ. hed. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and ore 
COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION. 
IR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


In Volumes “8 i convenient and handsome form, printed 
a large and readable type. 


Published Monthiy, price 5s. Ten Volumes are published. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

















In the Press, with numerous Illustrations, 
ILL ADAMS, the FIRST ENGLISH- 
MAN in JAPAN: a Romantic Bi phy. 
By WILLIAM DALTO 
Author of ‘ The Wolt- “Boy of China,’ * The White Elephant, &¢ 
London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO.- 
GRAPHIC TEACHER: A Guide toa gy ae a 
ge Sy yn’ ty RR 
8 are correc tous Tro . 
embers of the Phonetic Si ee rT 
London: Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HONETIC READING.—First Book in 
nego yy" Donting, 1d.; Second Book, 2d.; Third Book, > 








Children and ts can acquire the art of reading common 
inone-fourth “eso time now spent in g.erto/ rondine going through 
@ course of Phonetic Readi 


___Zondon: Fred, Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. Cc. 


Super-royal § 8v0. ‘cloth, 128. 


PALEY S (DR. WILLIAM) THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS. A New Edition, with Illustrative Notes 
and a Life of the Author; Fine Portrait after Romney. 


London: William Tegg, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Just published, price 1s. ; by post, 18. 1d. 
b] 
Re. to PROFESSOR TYNDALL'S 
RKS in, bie ¥ Work, Om ht Glaciers of the Alps,’ 
rite to Rend mn rie des iers.’ By JAMES D. 
RBES, D.C.L. ~ Princip al of the United Coll On 
rofessor of Natural Phi 


the, Unteeny a oe 
e University o: nbu: 

aie ina Edinburgh : Adam ry Charles Black. 
Published this day, 8vo. price 6d. 


E HEAVENLY MARRIAGE: a 
urse. A LAYMAN. 
ss pt By E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
ROAD, RAIL AND RIVER BEADING. 
Now ready, price 1s. 


ANGLEY-ON-THE-SEA. 





Dis- 








By THOMAS MILLER. 
n elegant little volume, in ornamental wrapper, with six 
Tilusteations by Julian Portch. 
London : 184, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, price 4s. 6d, 
N ARTIN LUTHER’S SPIRITUAL SONGS. 
> pean by RK. MASSIE, Esq., Author of ‘The Lyrs 
ica.” 
London: Hatchard & Son; and Whittaker & Co. Chester: 
Hugh Roberts ; and all Booksellers, 








“A pleas 
sestize voli 


“Sir Ber 
much by pt 
ing feature 


The ] 
1s, 6d. ma; 
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Day & Son, 
Inn-fields. 
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AMILY TREASURY, Ocrose, price 6d. 
F Thomas Nelson ; and all Booksellers. 





——— 
Now ready, in royal 8vo. with 16 Plates, price 14s. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE in ITALY. By W. SEBASTIAN 
OKELY, M.A., F. Camb. Ph. 8. 
London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 1s. cloth, 


EGRADUATED SERIES of READING- 
LESSON BOOKS, for all Classes of English Schools: 
Boox the Fiast, being the Fourth in order of publication. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberta. 





Now ready, in 16mo. with 64 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


THLETIC and GYMNASTIC EXER- 
CISES: Compereing 216 Exercises and Feats of Agility per- 
formed with the Parallel Bars, the Horizontal Bar, the Suspended 
Bar, the Suspended Ropes, and the Indian Clubs; preceded by a 
Description of the requisite Apparatus. 
By JOHN H. HOWARD. 


London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
Just published, in 12mo. price as. cloth limp, 
HAS. DBOOK of the HISTORY of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE, for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By A. H. KEANE, Licentiate in Phil hy and Letters, U.C.H. 
London: Lon Green, L and Roberts. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 12s, 6d. cloth, 


ECOND SERIES of VICISSITUDES of 
FAMILIES, By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King-of- 
Arms. 
“A pleasanter and more sug-} world in an easy, agreeable and 
gestive volume we have seldom | eloquent way th 
met.” Critic. | “Combining in harmonious 
| proportions all the interest of 
“Sir Bernard Burke is doing | romance with the accuracy of 
much by presenting some strik- | authentic history.” 
ing features of genealogy to the! Fulkirk Herald, 


The FIRST SERIES, 4th Edition, price 
12s. 6d. may also be had. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


MANUAL of ILLUMINATION, by J. W. 
BRADLEY, B.A., with APPENDIX by T. GOODWIN, 
BA., and Twelve Lithographic Lllustrations, price 1s. 
Winsor & Newton, No. 38, Rathbone-place, W., and all Book- 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


[LLUMIN ATED by Owen JonEs and HENRY 

WARREN, PARADISE and THE PERI, from the 
‘Lalla Kookh’ of Thomas Moore. The work will consist of 
Si royal 4to. Paes : and it is intended to form the most elegant 
and splendid Gift-book for the ensuing season which has yet re- 
sulted from the Art of Chromo-lithography. Price, bound in 
cloth, 22, 2s.; in calf, 22. 12s, 6d.- Subscribers’ Names received by 
Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln’s 

8. 























Inn-field: 


NEW WORKS 
NOW READY. 


—o——— 





I. 


Rev. Dr. CUMMING’S New Work, 


‘REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; or, the Great Pre- 
paration.’ By the Rev. Dr. CUMMING, 73. 6d, 


II. 


New Edition of Dr. CUMMING’S 
‘GREAT TRIBULATION COMING ON THE EARTH.’ 
78. 6d. 


III. 


QUITS. By the Author of ‘The 


Initials.” ‘* Bentley’s Standard Novels.” Vol. VII. 32. 6d. 


Iv. 


The SAUCY ARETHUSA. By the 


Author of ‘ Ben Brace,’ ‘ Life of a Sailor.’ 2s. 
Vv. 


STAUNTON’S SCHOOL and 


FAMILY GEOGRAPHY. Crown 8yo. 5s. 





VI. 
GLADYS, the REAPER. By the 
Author of ‘Simplicity and Fascination.’ 3 vols. 
* ..se00 Standing like Ruth amid the alien corn.” 
VII. 


Mrs. WEBB’S MARTYRS of CAR- 


THAGE. New Edition. Forming Vol. I. of “ Bentley’s 
Family Series,” 


RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Small 8yo. with beautifully engraved Title and Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


MARIAN; 
THE LIGHT OF SOME-ONE'S HOME: 


A TALE OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE. 
By MAUD JEAN FRANC. 


*¢ The delightful fascination of this work is, its faithfulness to nature, in depicting pleasant scenes, pleasant people, 
and very pleasant circumstances. Delicacy and good taste pervade every page.”—South Australian Reg., June 20, 1859. 


Bath: Binns & Goopwin. London: Darton & Co. 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


nnn 








HE Publishers of this Work have to announce a change in its mode of issue. The 
necessity for this change rests upon the following representation of the Author, which appears to 
the Publishers as conclusive as they trust it will be satisfactory to the Public:— 


*¢ I have been occupied,” says Mr. Knight, ‘‘ during nearly five years in writing the ‘ Popular History of England’ 
for Monthly Publication. With three exceptions it has appeared regularly during that period, and has now reached to 
Fifty-three Numbers, bringing up the narrative to 1793. I now find it impossible,—in the first place, with a proper regard 
to my own health ; and, secondly, with an anxious desire to complete my book in a way to justify the favour with which 
it has been received,—to proceed with a Monthly Publication. The pressure of a periodical issue, with so short an interval 
bet each publicati has become incompatible, according to my view, with a due regard to the research and 
thought which are necessary to deal with the vast accumulation of materials for history since the period of the French 
Revolution, The difficulty which now presses upon my responsibility for accuracy and impartiality has not been felt by. 
me in the earlier stages of my undertaking, when the field of investigation was more limited. It has now become so 
onerous as to demand a decisive change. 








**I propose, therefore, that it should be announced that the publication in Monthly Numbers will be discontinued, 
and therefore that a number will not appear on the 1st of October. 
“ That the quantity required to complete Vol. VIL. will be published as a Part, or Section, in the month of January, 
simultaneously with the publication of the Volume. 
* That Volume VIII., completing the work, will be published in the course of 1861; and, for the convenience of 
purchasers, will be divided into two Parts, or Sections,” 


In making this announcement, the Publishers have only to add, that on the appearance of each of 
the Parts, or Sections, the Work will also be on sale in the usual form of Shilling Numbers. 





*.* The Six Volumes of the PoputaR History OF ENGLAND, which are now completed, bring down the 


narrative from the 


Invasion of Cesar to the Close of the American War. 


The first Four Volumes, 


forming the First Division of the Work, carry down the history to the Revolution of 1688, and are 
published with a copious Index. The Second Division, commencing with Volume V., will come down 


to that period of the reign 


of her present Majesty which has become a constitutional epoch in the impor- 


tant change of the commercial policy of the country. The price of each Volume is 9s. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FYROM FIVE HUNDRED to THREE THOUSAND COPIES of each of the 


following Works have been added to this Library during the past and present Seasons :— 


CasTLz RicumonD, by Anthony Trollope 

ATEINSON’s TRAVELS IN AMOOR 

Bateman’s Lire or Bishop WILSON 

MIscELLANIES, by Charles Kingsley 
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The SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By 
the Author of ‘ The fomst Detnabed House.’ Edited by LADY 
THERESA LEWIS. 2 vols. 2 


“ The only tale that has been rie il in Miss Austen’s style of 
which Miss Austen need not have been ashamed. 
Saturday Review. 


GLADYS, the REAPER. By the Author 
of ‘ Simplicity and Fascination.’ 3 vols. 
ba TITTY) standing like Ruth amid the alien corn.” 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATU- 


RAL HISTORY. 
FIRST SERIES, in small 8vo. 68. 
SECOND SERIES, in small 8vo. 6s. 


SALAD for the SOCIAL. By t the Author 


of ‘ Salad for the Solitary.’ Small 8yo, 2s. 





Qurrs. By the Author of‘ The Initials.’ 
ng the New Volume of “‘ Bentley’s Standard Novels.” 
Ghoth oan beards, 38. 6d. 


A Second Series of ANECDOTE BIO- 


GRAPHY of ENGLISH WORTHIES, including Hogarth, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Gains: 
borough, and Parnes. By JOHN TIMBS, 7.8.A. Crown 
8vo. with fine Portraits of Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Fuseli, and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


The SEASON TICKET, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


“* Sparkling, vivacious, and never flagging, the Stalonae and 
ptions flow on. Humour underlies nearly every ry pace 
Morning Chronicle. 


STORIES from the SANDHILLS of 


JUTLAND. By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author 
of ‘The Improvisatore.’ Post 8vo. 7s. 


“ Andersen's Tales are welcome to every aeesinee and to every 
age. They . ee for delicate humour and gentle 
wisdom. 





TROLLOPE’S ‘The THREE CLERKS,’ 


38. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 4s. 


The BYE-LANES and DOWNS of ENG- 
* LAND. By SYLVANUS. 1 vol. 2a 6d, Third Re-issue, 

“ As we accompany the author in his ride across country, and 
gossip with him of old rural friends, we feel the healthy breeze of 
the uplands fan our cheeks anda glow of enthusiasm thrill our 

veins.”—Daily Telegraph. 


DR. DORAN’S LIVES of the PRINCES 


of WALES. 8yo, 12s. 6d. with Portrait. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN. 


By THOMAS EARL of DUNDONALD. Syo. Vol. L 14, 





BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS. 
Consisting only of Works of acknowledged Merit. 
To be had of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 
1. RITA: an Autobiography. 2s, 6d. 
2. The SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 2s. 6d. 


3. ARTEORT TROLLOPE’S THREE 
CLERKS. 

. The LADIES ¢ of BEVER HOLLOW. By 
the Author of *‘ Mary Powell.’ 22. 6d, 


, VILLAGE BELLES. By the same Author. 


the Hon. LENA EDEN. 2s. 6d, 


4 
5 
6. EASTON and ITS INHABITANTS. By 
iz QUITS. By the Author of ‘The Initials,’ 


The SAUCY ARETHUSA. By the 


Author of ‘ Ben Brace,’ ‘Life of a Sailor.’ 2s. 


London: Ricnarp BentiEy, New Burlington- 
street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREBT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——_—~>—_ 


TRAITS of CHARACTER; being 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ LITERARY’ and PER- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By A CONTEMPO- 
RARY. 2 vols, 214 


Contents. 


Mp. JusTickE CROWDER. 
The Rav. J. M. BRLLEw. 
The Rav. F. W. RoBeatson, 
LorgpD MacavtayY. 

Lapy BLEssinaTon. 

The Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 
TYRONE PowER. 

Viscount DILLON. 
THOMAS PRINGLE. 

A. J. VALPY. 

The Hon. Mars. Norton. 


TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the 


UPPER and LOWER AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN 
ACQUISITIONS on the Confines of INDIA and CHINA; 
with Adventures among the Mountain Kirghis, and 
the Manjours, Manyargs, Toungouz, Goldi, and Gel- 
yaks. By T. W. ATKINSON, F.G:S., F.R.G.S., Author 
of ‘Oriental and Western Siberia.’ "Dedicated, by Per- 
mission, to Her Majesty. Royal 8vo. with 83 ‘Tlustra- 
tions, and Map, elegantly bound, 27, 2s. 


SIX MONTHS IN REUNION: a 


CLERGYMAN’S HOLIDAY, and HOW HE PASSED 
IT. By the Rev. P. BEATON, M.A. 2 vols. 21s. 
“Mr. Beaton’s work is written with taste and skill, and 
abounds with anecdote and information.”—Literary Gazette. 


A CRUISE in the PACIFIC, from 
the LOG of a NAVAL OFFICER. Edited by Capt. 
FENTON AYLMER. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

[Next week. 


A RESIDENCE at the COURT of 


MEER ALI MOORAD, with WILD SPORTS in the 
VALLEY of the INDUS. By Capt. LANGLEY, late 
Madras Cavalry. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 308. 


THE OLD JUDGE. By Sam Slick. 


Price 5s. bound and illustrated. Forming Vol. XII. 
of Hurst & Biacker?’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP 
Epitions oF PoPpuLAR MoDERN WORKS, 


COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE 


MAGAZINE, and NAVAL and MILITARY JOUR- 
Pe for OCTOBER, contains— 


Hooogglty for Naval ge ae = Arms Fifty Years 
Sines The n New Zealand—The Expedition to 
ot ey State o a a the Milita Strength of 
Italy—The Delhi Prize Money—Alderney Harbour—The Russian 
Account of the Crimean War—The Administrative Department 
of the Army—Anglo-Indian Society—The National Guard of New 
York—Naval Affairs in the late Session—French View of our 
Military and Naval Power—Sardinia and the Law of a. fh. 
Colonel O’Connor’s Visit to the Cannibal Islands—Gazettes, Pro- 


motions, &, 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
MONEY. By Colin Kennaquhom, 


3v 
« Killa a man’s family and he may brook it, 
But keep your hand out of his breeches’ pocket.”—Byron. 


CARSTONE RECTORY. By George 
‘ Meee ey aaa vols. ms 

“A very imen of the enee Baines of novel in vogue at 

the present = The tale is a ural and agreeable, with a 

thy moral and a fair kn — bay of human nature. I¢ de- 
serves to a a g00d, oe attention.” te a 

Ww rove & 
tale is well told. ook Bul 4 om secede 


The ROAD to HONOUR. 3 vols, 


Lord MELBOURNE. 

L, E. Lanpon. 

The EaRt oF CARNARVON, 
The DuKE oF WELLINGTON. 
EDWARD IRviNG. 

Mrs. SHELLEY. 

THomas CAMPBELL, 
Ropgrt Liston, 

WIhtiaM LaWwRENCE. 
Tuomas Moors, 

Dr. KiTcHINER. 

Epmunp Kzan. 








“A very inte at a! uly. considered, and eloquently- 
written sory. 2x wil in @ success which it cer- 
tainly deserves, from “the. mo tone of its principles and its 


brilliant descriptions. 


NIGHT and DAY. By the Hon. 
. STUART SAVILE. 3 vols. 
= by capital novel, full of animation.”—John Bull, 


HIGH CHURCH. 2 vols. 


“* High Sam * is an excellent story—excellent alik 
ae owe’ ry—excellent alike in design 


BOND and FREE. By the Author 


of ‘Casts,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever and interesting novel.”—Literary Gazette, 


MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER. 


By ‘SILVERPEN.’ 3 vols. 


The VALLEY ofa HUNDRED FIRES. 


By the Author of ‘MarGargt AnD Hzer BriDEsMaIDs,’ 
&c. 3 vols, (Just ready. 
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Routledge, Warne & Routledges 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ie 


New Books for Boys. 
Illustrated by Harrison Weir, Coleman and Zwecker, 
In feap. 8vo. each 58. ; or with gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
FOBy HEATHOOTE ; or, ~~ Bet y Daysof 
Country Gentleman’s Son and Heir. @. KING 
BTON, Author of ‘ Ernest Bracebridge,’ * Peter! the Whaler 
PLAYHOURS and HALF-HOLIDAYS. By 
the Rey. J. C. ATKINSON, Author of ‘ Walks, Talks, &, 
of Two Schoolboys. 


ODD PEOPLE. By Captain Mayne Rem, 


Grimm/’s Household Stories—New Edition, 
In crown 8yo. price 78. 6d. cloth extra, 


OUSEHOLD STORIES. BY the Brothers 
GRIMM. Newly Translated, and Ililustrated with 9 
Woodcuts by E. H. Wehnert. 

‘Household Stories, by the pre Gstem, is a world 
renowned book. Every collector of stories has borrowed from itg 
soonmnren—Humiioarel! of artists have ilostestel | it—plays have been 
founded on many of its tales—and learned me of deep research 

been written upon it by men of literary eminence. 


a 





British Poets, Cheap Edition—New Volume 
In feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
ERALD MASSEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 
With Illustrations. 
“ Gerald Massey is now an established poet of the any » 
“ Gerald Massey’s Poems have great and distinetive merits.” 
lorning Post. 
The recent Volumes of this Series are, ba — 
LEIGH HUNT’S POEMS. Illustrated by Corbould. 
POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 


Bulwer’s Novels, in Nineteen Monthly 
Volumes. 
Finely printed on good paper, fcap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
AUL CLIFFORD. By Sir Epwarp BuLwEs 
TTON, Bart. 
The Volumes toe issued are:— 


[em y mae he Last of the wanes a apes fm u 
—Lu e Aram—Leila, Pilgrims, 1 vo! ight an = 
—iphe Caxtons—My Novel, 2 vols.—Alice—and Godolphin. 





Railway Library—New Volume. 
Price 2s. fancy boards; or cloth, 28. 6d, 
C=. ; or, the Adventures of a Coxcomb. 
By Mrs. GORE. 
The recent Volumes of this Series are, viz. :— 

A WIFE toORDER. 2. By Frederick Gerstaecker. 
LIFE ofa SAILOR. 2s. By Captain Chamier. 
MAXWELL. 2s. By Theodore Hook. 
GILBERT GURNEY. 2a By Theodore Hook. 
THE BLACK EAGLE. 2. ByG,P. R. James. 
THE NIGHT-SIDE of NATURE. 28, By Mrs. Crowe. 
THE YOUNG PRIMA DONNA. 1e.6d. By Mrs. Grey. 
THE LITTLE WIFE. 1s.6d. By Mrs. Grey. 


Routledge’s Cheap Literature—New Vol. 
In feap. 8vo. price 18, 6d. boards, 
IHHE WARLOCK. By the Oxp Saror, 
Author of ‘ Land and Sea Tales,’ ‘ Tough Yarns,’ &. 
The recent Volumes of this Series are, viz. :— 
LAND and SEA TALES. 1s.6d. By the Old Sailor. 
WILD SPORTS of the WEST. 1s. 6d. By W. H. Maxwell. 
GARIBALDI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2%. Edited by Dumas. 
LIFE and VOYAGES of COLUMBUS, 28. By W. Irving. 
TWENTY YEARS of an AFRICAN SLAVER. 1s. 6d. By 
ayer. 
PRESCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. %. 
MARVELS of SCIENCE. 23, ByS. W. Fullom. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OSBORN’S (Capt. SHERARD) JOURNAL in 
MALAYAN WATERS. With Tinted Lilustrations and 
Coloured Chart. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

The TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS: a Humorous 
Sporting Novel. , THOMAS JEANS. With large original 

Illustrations. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

STONEHENGE’s SHOT GUN ‘and SPORTING 
BIXLS. With 16 large Plates and 200 Wood Engravings& 

vol. post Svo. half bound, 10s. 6d. 

PIG (The). By Wittram Youart. 
and rewritten by S. sepa. ‘With Llustrations. 1 vol 
post 8vo. half bound, 

SCIENTIFIC FARMIN G MADE EASY. 
By THOMAS C. FLETCHER. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


HAYCOCK’S GENTLEMAN’S STABLE 


MANUAL. New Edition, revise, with Illustrations. Post 
&vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 








London: Farringdon-street. 
New York: 56, Walker-street. 
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LITERATURE 
Report of the Association for Promoting the 

General Welfare of the Blind, 127, Euston 

Road. Printed for the Association., (Judd & 

Glass.) 

Tur blind leading the blind has been an 
axiom of contempt from the first dawn of 
wisdom to the present day. 

It is not pleasant, in a general way, to have 
a fixed idea or a fundamental principle upset: 
it belongs to the phenomena of earthquakes ; 
nobody can tell what will be shaken next. We 
like to have something finally decided, about 
which men’s minds need be no more in doubt; 
a little bit of certainty, like a morsel of the 
true cross, ready at hand for all emergencies ; 
a chip of truth, short, decided and portable. 
The motto about the blind leading the blind 
has long been one of these precious beads, which 
all the faithful might tell in perfect peace of 
mind. They must do so no longer, — Miss 
Gilbert has broken the spell. And who is 
Miss Gilbert that she should have done this 
thing? Miss Gilbert is a lady of position, 
fortune, and intelligence, a daughter of the 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. She is blind. 
Like the feeble health of Florence Nightingale, 
the blindness of Elizabeth Gilbert has been 
providentially turned to the good of a wide 
and suffering class. 

We went the other day to Miss Gilbert’s 
Asylum, in Euston Road; and there we saw 
a blind man set off on an errand to the 
other end of London. We saw another mes- 
senger just returning, and giving an account 
of his mission with so much brightness and 
intelligence, that we had at first no suspicion 
that he could not see. In reply to our inquiries 
how he could be trusted abroad, the Superin- 
tendent said : “Oh, they will take a message to 
any part of London, even to the most crowded 
parts of the City.,—“But do they never meet 
with accidents ?”—“ No; hardly ever.” Some 
old notions suddenly gave way. -We had so 
long thought of the blind either in the figures 
of Samson Agonistes and the Bard of Scio, 
or in those of the poor wretches of our London 
streets who ask pity in a bit of pasteboard, or 
whine at one end of a string which terminates 
in a dog, that we felt something like a genuine 
surprise at seeing these sightless human beings 
walk and work like any other men and women. 
“And they go without a little dog in a string?” 
— “Oh, yes.” In fact, we found “the blind 
man’s dog,” as to any true need there may be 
for it, to be a touching myth, something like 
the tradition of Belisarius begging by the way- 
side for a penny. The blind, when they go 
out, have a staff to guide themselves. The 
little dog is only a stage property. 

With the desire to bring the blind into 
community with the rest of their fellows, 
the Association in Euston Road has been 
founded by Miss Gilbert. Early impressed 
with the conviction that the sense of isolation 
felt by those who were deprived of the use 
of any faculty was the worst part of their lot, 
she desired to make them as much like other 
people as possible,— to naturalize them in 
the ranks of industry. This has been the 
aim of all her efforts; — that blind people 
should be able to live and work like their 
neighbours, instead of feeling that there is 
nothing else for them, as a general rule, 
except to go out with a dog in a string, or 
to stand witha board round their necks appeal- 
ing to passers-by for “ Pity to the poor blind.” 

Miss Gilbert devoted herself and her fortune 





to this excellent work. She began very quietly, 
not wasting any of her funds in machinery to 
set her work in motion. She took a small 
house with a shop-front in the Euston Road, 
where the articles made by blind people who 
had learnt to work at any trade should be 
sold at the usual retail prices charged by other 
dealers in the same wares. This was a sound 
principle to begin upon, and has been one secret 
of the success of her plan. It is a mistake to 
try to make Charity do the duty of Justice. 
It would be unfair to undersell the regular 
dealer; it would be foolish to expect general 
customers to give more for articles than they 
were actually worth—more than they could be 
purchased for elsewhere. Moreover, it would 
have been making the blind workman a per- 
manent burden on the sympathy and philan- 
thropy of his neighbours, instead of being a 
competent workman who deserved and received 
the fair price for his labour. Charity did not 
come lawfully in at that stage of the busi- 
ness, Charity must do her own work, or else 
suffer as a busybody, doing mischief instead of 
good. There was plenty for Charity to do; 
the only hope was, that Charity would be un- 
failing and “never tire nor stop to rest,” as 
good Dr. Watts sings. What was it then that 
Charity could and fairly might do ? 

We will explain. Although many blind per- 
sons are taught in schools, asylums and institu- 
tions, some handicraft (there are very few with- 
in scope of their powers, and those not very 
remunerative), when they leave the walls of 
their charitable home they have no connexion, 
no regular employment; they are thrown into 
the great struggle for a livelihood in which 
nine-tenths of the people of England have to 
contend to keep their footing as best they 
may. The blind workman is not on equal 
terms with his neighbour who can see. 
He does his work at a disadvantage: there 
is no sight to direct the hand to the tool 
which has been laid down, or the material that 
has to be gathered up. All must be done by 
the touch, which, however delicate, refined, or 
even preternaturally sharp, it is and must be 
more deliberate in its operation than the 
faculty of sight. A blind person, no matter 
how skilful, consumes more time to produce 
the same result than a workman who can 
see,—and time is‘money in matters of work. 
A blind person, then, is not on equal terms 
with one who has the use of his eyes, and even 
supposing he could find customers for as much 
as he can do, he could still earn but half a 
living. At first when he begins to work, 
friends and neighbours will exert themselves 
to procure him employment. They feel that 
he has a claim on their sympathy. It is an 
appeal which spurs their benevolence. But 
benevolence cannot stand any long-continued 
or heavy strain upon it. It is the peculiarity 
of charityand generosity that theyresent any de- 
pendence uponthem. The blind protégé becomes 
a burden, and sinks down either into a licensed 
beggar, in favour of whose helplessness the 
shame of begging has been remitted, or else 
he is swept into the workhouse without any 
place in the world and of no use to anyone in 
it—an item in the permanent burden which 
those who work have to carry. We imagine 
that the unexpressed feeling of “being of no 
use” is the true secret of the intense dislike 
the generality of poor people have to “ coming 
on the parish,’—not to the hardship, not to 
the confinement, but to the sense of degrada- 
tion from usefulness. 

Here comes in the work of Miss Gilbert’s 
Charity. She seeks to supply the inequality 
betwixt the seeing and the Pind worker, She 





called her house “An Association for Promoting 
the General Welfare of the Blind.” She gave 
2,0001. as the beginning of its endowment. 
She worked for twelve months silently; she 
agreed to take as much work as the blind who 
followed a business could produce, to the 
amount of 8s. 6d. a week to men, 7s. 6d. to 
women, paying them the full retail price for 
all they did—giving them the profit that 
the retail shopkeeper considers remunerative. 
The goods were sold again at the same price,— 
the endowment of the foundress going to work 
the establishment, and to supply the extra 
profit allowed to the blind workman. The 
regular retail dealer has nothing to complain of. 
He is not undersold in any way; the public 
derive no more advantage from dealing at the 
blind depét than by going anywhere else: it is 
only the blind workers themselves, who from 
the enlightened exercise of a just benevolence, 
receive the materials for their labour at the 
cost price, and are paid for their work exactly 
what it is worth in the retail market: the 
society bearing the expense of the shop without 
making a profit on the goods they sell. 

At the end of twelve months, Miss Gilbert 
made an appeal to the public to enable her to 
develope this small beginning into an establish- 
ment on a larger scale. She made over the 
entire control of her institution to a committee 
of* influential and able men, who, eighteen 
months afterwards, gave the society its full 
shape, and decided upon a body of rules marked 
by quiet and sound good sense. These Yules 
work well. 

In addition to the first idea, that of simply 
disposing of the work of such blind persons as 
had learnt a business, the object of the insti- 
tution was enlarged to teaching those unac- 
quainted with a trade some industrial art, and 
to introduce other trades hitherto unpractised 
by the blind; also to support a circulating 
library, consisting of books in various kinds of 
relief printing. Those individuals who are 
very indigent are allowed access to this libra: 
for nothing; those able to afford it pay a sma 
subscription; but the same principle works 
throughout,—to make them as little objects 
of charity as possible, and as much like general 
members of society. There are few things 
so calculated to develope morbid thoughts and 
sentiments, and to make persons incapable 
of the healthful exercise of the faculties they 
enjoy, as the idea of being in an exceptional 
condition and objects worthy of pity. The 
more blind persons, and all others who labour 
under specific afflictions, can be made to forget 
that their case is exceptional, the better it is 
for them. When they have accepted whatever 
privation may have been sent to them, as the 
condition under which they have to lead their 
lives as well as they can, the bitterness and the 
self-consciousness are taken away, and half the 
hindrance is relieved. 

The superintendent of the institution, Mr. 
Hanks Levi, is blind; well calculated, there- 
fore, to understand and help those under his 
guidance. He has greatly developed and 
improved the available resources of the institu- 
tion. He has made journeys over England, 
and even to France, to learn any improve- 
ments in the mode of working the usual blind 
occupations, and to discover fresh branches of 
industry in which the blind may be profitably 
employed. He has added seven new trades 
which the blind never 7 before, and he 
has greatly improved and developed old trades. 

The establishment has been enlarged by tak- 
ing in additional space. Some of the work can now 
be done on the premises, and there is a home 
attached, for those of the workers who have no 
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proper place to live in, on the payment of a 
moderate rent. With increased funds increased 
accommodation could be given; at present, the 
number of those who can be received is very 
limited. No expense has been incurred for 
ornament or cheerful decoration, for objects 
of beauty are of no use to inmates who live in 
perpetual darkness. 

Beyond the front shop, there is a long room, 
where, behind a substantial counter, a number 
of men are at work, making brooms and brushes 
of various kinds, from the humblest scrubbing- 
brush to the dainty velvet or hat brush. The 
men are working fearlessly and dextrously with 
edge tools of very formidable appearance— 
gigantic shears for clipping the bristles, sharp 
knives for fashioning the beds of the brushes, 
and lathes for turning the backs. Except that, 
as we said before, the blind workman requires 
more time, his work, as work, is equal to that 
done by the workman in the full possession of 
his sight. 

We were taken upstairs to the women’s 
room, where a number of women sat or stood 
engaged in rather ornamental work. One was 
making little objects in coloured beads on 
twisted wire, so pretty that it was not until 
we had left the room that we recollected that 
the worker could not see! Some were plaiting 
straw; others making objects in stamped 
leather, extremely pretty; others were making 
hassocks; but, excepting one, all bore melan- 
choly traces of their affliction. The eyes of 
most were disfigured, crippled,—all but one, 

_ who, though sightless as the rest, retained a 
bright, clear, intelligent pair of eyes. It re- 
quired some assertion to make us believe that 
she shared “the total eclipse” of her com- 
panions. 

In another room we saw a man deaf as well 
as blind. He had been quite deaf for not more 
than three years, and had almost forgotten how 
to talk; he was cheerful, intelligent looking, 
and working hard at some job of carpenter's 
work. We were taken into the schoolroom and 
library. At a table sat six or eight youths, 
with their teacher, taking a reading-lesson: 
their book, the Bible, printed in relief. A piano 
took up one side of the room; but none of those 
then present were musical. A large glass-case 
contained objects of natural history, by the 
handling of which those born blind are able to 
form some idea to themselves of what birds 
and insects and animals are like. Those of our 
readers who may have any stuffed birds or 
small animals that they are disposed to give 
away, would be turning them to real use, and 
giving great pleasure, if they would send some 
of them to the little Museum, at 127, Euston 
Road, near St. Pancras Church. 

Waste land reclaimed from sea or moss has 
an interest independent of its actual worth, as a 
trophy of man’s industry and skill; how much 
more precious, then, the skill and intelligence 
teclaimed from conditions that seemed to make 
its exercise impossible, that seemed to doom 
the possessors of intelligence to the gradual 
blotting-out of the faculties they possess for 
want of the means to exercise them! Every 
human being in this institution is so much 
waste faculty reclaimed, cultivated and turned 
to profit. Blind people, we were told, are very 
sociable and affectionate in their disposition ; 
they frequently marry amongst themselves, 
neither husband nor wife ever seeing the face 
of each other or of their children. How sad 
and touching is that picture of the blind hus- 
band and father in Rushton’s lines— 

To love the wife you cannot see, 


To be a sire, yet not to know 
The child that climbs upon your knee! 


The children, however, rarely inherit the blind- 





ness of their parents. Recent statistics tell us | 


that the number of blind persons in Great 
Britain is upwards of thirty thousand, and not 
above the average of five in a hundred have the 
means of living without work,—the rest are 
dependent on what they can earn, or upon 
national or private charity. 

Miss Gilbert’s Association, though it aims at 
raising the inmates out of the condition of de- 
pendents on charity, is not, and from its nature 
cannot be, self-supporting, because the usual 
retail profit goes to the work-people; their 
work pays them, but the expenses of the con- 
cern have to be met and sustained from endow- 
ments and donations. The more business the 
establishment can do, the more work-people 
can receive employment; there are upwards of 
two hundred applicants at this moment: re- 
jected for want of space and means. 








A Hand-book of Mottoes borne by the Nobility, 
Gentry, Cities, Public Companies, &c. Trans- 
lated, and Illustrated with Notes and Quota- 
tions, by C. N. Elvin, M.A. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Tue family motto, whatever may have been 

its original purpose and signification, is now 

little more than a pretty riddle, whereby people 
may be perplexed in their attempts to discover 
its affinity to the individuals to whom it belongs. 

Sometimes it is intelligible enough to fairly 

describe the bearers; at others, it is a record of 

the honour of an ancestor which has been tar- 
nished by his heirs. Now and then it is to be 
found curiously in antagonism with the quali- 
ties of the present owner; and even where this 
is not strictly the case, it is as often an epigram 
as an oracular truth. The most admonitory of 
mottoes is no more arule of conduct among 
ourselves, than the obligation of “noblesse” in 

France was binding on men to the observance 

of the virtues by which alone nobility is illus- 

trated. 

If some of these devices would puzzle a whole 
coterie of sphynxes, we may conjecture that 
they would find no less difficulty in deter- 
mining the origin of the motto itself. The 
national war-cry may have commenced the 
fashion. The terse religious invocation, the 
superscription on the banner, the legend on 
the temple, all these are of the order. What 
belonged to the nation may have become appro- 
priated by families or individuals. If Isis Thad 
her riddle over the portals of her house at Sais, 
why should not sentences as pregnant with 
meaning, yet often as mysterious, be adopted 
by heads of houses? To deserving members of 
“houses” they are now awarded by those quaint 
officers, the Heralds, who, with equal alacrity 
or indifference, will prepare arms and legends 
for heroes or for very unheroic personages who 
have become millionnaires. As for the origin 
of it all, the Heralds probably know as much 
about it as the sphynxes. 

To the oracular we leave the explanation of 
the oracles. ‘I am all that hath been, that is, 
and that shall be, and no mortal hath lifted my 
veil,” puzzled the pious and profane people of 
the days of Isis, as many a motto in the Peer- 
age and cognate books might those who would 
seek to penetrate the mystery. Mottoes, how- 
ever, have their comic aspect, fortunately; and 
we prefer dwelling on what is amusing rather 
than fruitlessly cudgelling our brains with what 
is abstruse. The aspect is to be found in the 
mottoes which humorously refer to the name of 
the bearer. Occasionally, when this is effected 
in French, there is a betrayal of imperfect 
training in that language on the part of the 
founder of the house. Thus, in the various 
branches of the Jameses, we detect a slippery 
pronunciation, as in “A jamais” of the Dublin 








Jameses, and in the still worse “Jaime 6 
jamais” of another branch Be po of that 
illustrious root. Here is a g sprinkling of 


similar pungencies :— 

“A jamais. For ever. JAMES, of Dublin, bt. 

A la bonne heure. In good time. Bonnor. 

A more floresco. I (Moors) flourish according to 
my custom. Moore. 

A wight man never wants a weapon. WIGHTMAN, 

Adde calcar, Apply the spur. SPurRRIER. 

Aime ton frere. Love thy brother. Fnreng, 


FREER. 
May the Alder always flour. 


Alnus semper floreat. 
ish. ALDERSEY. 

Ama Deum et serva mandata, Love God and keep 
his commandments. SyNNort. 

At spes solamen. Yet hope is my solace. Hopz, 
of Balcomy. 

Audaz ero. I willbe bold. Botprro. 

Auspice Teucro. Under the auspices of Teucer, 
‘TUCKER. 

Badavovg Aevipoy BadXet, The tree drops acorns, 
Batty. 

Be in the van. BEVAN. 

Bene factum. Welldone. WELDON. 

Bien est qui bien fait. Well is he that does well, 
WELLS. 

Bonne est belle assez. Good is handsome enough, 
BELLASYSE. 

Cavendo tutus. Safe by being cautious. 
DISH, on which this motto is a play. 

Chéris U’espoir. Cherish hope. CHERRY. 

Clareo foveoque. I am bright (i.e. Clare), and I 
cherish. CiarE. Crest—A sun. 

Ceeur fidéle. A faithful heart. Harr. 

Con can an, Wisdom without reproach. Cox- 
CANON. 

Corda serata pando. I lay open locked hearts. 
LockHart, bt. 

Couper fait grandir. Cutting causes growth, 
CooPER. 

Crede cornu, Trust the horn, or Trust Hornby, 
Horney. 


Cressa ne careat. Let not Cressa (Cresswell) want, 
CRESSWELL. 

De hirundine. From the swallow. ARUNDEL. 

De marisco. From the (Marsh) bulrush. Mans, 

Deum cole, regem serva. Worship God, revere the 
king. Coxz, Earl of Enniskillen. 

Dieu est ma roche. God is my rock. Rocue, bt. 

Dieu pour la Tranchée, qui contre? (If) God (be) 
for the Trenches, who shall be against them! 
Lr-PorR-TRENCH. 

Do ever good. Dover. 

Esto fidelis usque ad finem. Be faithful even to the 
end. FYDELL. 

Et agere et pati fortiter, Romanum est. Both to do 
and to endure bravely is (a) Roman(’s) part. 
Romer. 

Fabula sed vera. <A story, but a true one. Srory. 

Fare fac. Speak, do, ¢.e. Say it and doit. Far 
Fax, b. Farrrax. 

Fides montium Deo. The trust of the Hills is in 
God. Huts. 

Fight on, quoth Fitton. Frrron. 

Finis coronat opus. The end (or Finnis) crowns 
the work. FInNIS. 

Firmus in Christo. Firm in Christ. Fram. 

Fluminis ritu ferimur. We rush on like a brook. 
RUSHBROOKE. 

Fons et origo. The Fountain and source. La 
FountTaing, bt. 

Frere ayme frere. Frere love thy brother. FRERE. 

Gare la béte. Beware of the beast. GARBETT. 

He who looks at Martin’s ape, Martin’s ape will look 
at him. Martin. Crest—An ape looking ina 
mirror. 

Homo sum. ITamaman. Homan, bt. 

Iamalone. Lone. 

Leto aere florent. They flourish in glad air. AYRE. 
Latet anguis in herbd. The snake lurks in the 
grass. ANGUISH. : 
Manus justa nardus. <A just hand is a precious 

ointment. MAYNARD, v. 

Mars denigque victor es, Thou Mars (den) at length 
art the conqueror. MARSDEN. : 

Monachus salvabor. I a monk (house) shall be saved. 
Monxuouss, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Mors erumnarum requies. 
afflictions. RUMNEY. 
Mos legem regit. Custom rules the law. Mos ey, bt. 
Noli irritare leones. Do not exasperate the lions. 

Lyons, b. Lyons, of Ledestown. . 

Pares cum paribus. Like to like, t.e. pairs; in 
allusion to the name—PareEs, of Hopewell, co. 
Derby. FirtTH. 

Pauper non in spe, Not poor in hope. Poore. 

Rosa petit celum. The Rose seeks heaven. Rose. 
Rovs. 

Salvus in igne. Safe in fire. Trivert, of Pens- 
hurst. 

Semper hilaris. Always merry. MERRY. 

Semper sitiens. Always thirsty. Drovaur. 

Set on. Serron, of Fordingbridge. 

S’ils te mordent, mords les, If they bite thee, bite 
them. Mor.ey, of Marrick Park, Yorkshire. 

Sumus. Weare. WeraRxE, of Hampton. 

Templa, quam dilecta. Temples, how beloved. 
BuckineHaM, d. NvuGENT, b. TEMPLE, bt. 
TEMPLE. 

Terrere nolo, timere nescio. I wish not to intimi- 
date, and know not how to fear. DeERrINe, bt. 
Toujours gai. Ever gay. Gay, of Thurning Hall, 

co. Norfolk. 

Toujours jeune. Always young. Youna. 

Tout hardi. Quite bold. M‘Harpiz. 

Turn nor swerve. TURNOR. 

Turris mihi Deus. God is my tower. TOWERS. 
KELLY. 

Ut palma justus. The righteous is like the palm. 
PALMES. 

Venabulis vinco. 
VENABLES. 

Vernon semper viret. Vernon always flourishes. 
VERNON, b. VERNON, of Hanbury Hall. This 
motto, though appearing at first to assert some- 
what arrogantly the unfading fortune of the 
Vernons, still, when dissected (Ver non semper 
viret, The spring does not always flourish), warns 
them that human prosperity, like the fairest 
season of the year, is liable to changes for the 
worse. 

Vincenti dabitur. It shall be given to the con- 
queror. VINCENT, bt.” 


Death is rest from 


I conquer with hunting-spears. 


The last of the above is not the least appro- 

riate of the whole; but the list might have 
oe enlarged. By. way,of instance, we will 

oint out the motto of the Holdens. The.crest 
is a cross, round which is a hand, and beneath 
the most happy legend, “ Teneo et Teneor”— 
I hold and am Hold-en. We might adduce 
many others. 

Occasionally, the compiler illustrates the 
mottoes by quotations from various sources. 
The following is a sample, wherein he seems to 
level a hard blow at the selfish caution of the 
Scotch :-— 


“* Audi, vide, sile. Hear, see, be silent. 
LARD. 


TiL- 


Ay, free off han’ your story tell, 
When wi’ a bosom cronie ; 
But still keep something to yoursel’ 
Ye scarcely tell to onie. 
Conceal yourself as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection ; 
But keek thro’ ev’ry other man 
Wi’ sharpened sly inspection.—BurRns.,”’ 


Other mottoes are illustrated by anec- 
dotes :—- 


“ Every bullet has its billet. Vassaut, of Mil- 
ford, co. Southampton. These words were used 
by Col. Spenser Vassal, when leading on his troops 
to the assault of Monte Video, in order to encou- 
rage them under a severe fire. Scarcely had he 
spoken when a bullet struck and killed him. His 
family, in consequence, assumed the sentence for 
their motto, and received as an augmentation the 
breached bastions of a fortress with the words 
‘Monte Video’ above.” 


Again :— 
“In promptu. In readiness, DuNBaR, bt. 
Trorrer. According to a family tradition of the 


Trotters, a brother of Lord Giffard being suddenly 
sent for by James II. of Scotland, rode from his 





mansion, which lay at a considerable distance from 
court, on a fast trotting horse. Having presented 
himself before the King sooner than he was ex- 
pected, James asked in surprise how he came there 
so quickly. ‘I trotted,’ said Giffard; and in 
remembrance of this reply, and of his zeal, the 
monarch gave him the name of Trotter, with the 
motto ‘ready.’” 


To some he does not ascribe the full number 
of bearers. “ Luceo, non uro,” for instance, was 
conferred on Lucien Bonaparte when he came 
to England during the First Empire. It is true 
that a satirical meaning was connected with 
it; and the Prince himself was unwilling to 
own that he “made a great show, but without 
much reason for it.” 


It is pleasing to find many mottoes per- 
petuating the memory of how the fortune of 
the founder of the house—which personage, by 
the way, is not the first known man of the 
family, but the first who became wealthy—was 
reared into a double greatness, namely, its own 
and that which it conferred on its owner. Of 
these is the device of the Astons, of Bescot, who 
made a fortune by coal-mining: “E tellure 
effodiuntur opes”—Our wealth is dug out of the 
earth. Such, too, is the “Ex sudore vultus” 
of the Swettenhams, whose earliest respectable, 
that is fortunate, ancestor was a delver. In 
one sense, such also is the “ Favente Numine 
Regina servatur”— By the favour of the Deity the 
Queen is preserved, of Capt. Micklethwait, who 
having rendered some agreeable personal service 
to the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Vic- 
toria at St. Leonards, in 1832, was created a 
baronet in 1838. The legend, however, is not 
an historical truth; the bearer of it rendered 
no service to a “queen.” It would be nearer 
to fact had it run, “Favente Reginé Mickle- 
thwayte honoratur.” To literal verity we come 
once again, however, when we meet with the 
motto of the Guests, “ Ferro, non gladio,” which 
distinctly indicates that by iron works and not 
by military achievements was the great wealth 
of that family built up. So, the bistoury for a 
crest and the words “ Incidendo sano”—I cure 
by cutting—show equally well by what surgical 
process wealth worthily came to Kincaid, of Kin- 
caid. Finally, “ Ways and Means” excellently 
describes the Buckinghamshire Lowndeses, 
whose first great man was for many years 
Chairman of the Committee so called in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Elvin gives a long list of owners of the 
motto, “ Malo mori quam fcedari,” but he omits 
the original bearer, namely, Ferdinand, of the 
illegitimate branch of Arragon, the ruler of 
Naples some four centuries ago. It is also the 
epigraph, as the French would call it, of Mr. 
Bentley, the publisher. Another publisher, 
Mr. Triibner, has adopted this fashion, and on 
his title-pages we now read, “Habent libelli 
sua fata,”—which we take to be especially ad- 
dressed to the critics. We will observe, too, 
that while some crests agree, the mottoes differ. 
Of this the compiler has not taken any notice. 
The crest of the Gilberts, of Eastbourne, Sussex, 
is a squirrel quietly engaged with a nut, and 
below is the British legend “Teg y hadoch”— 
Peace ts pleasant; the same crest belongs to 
the Haslers, also of Sussex, but the motto is, 
“Qui nucleum vult nucem frangat”—Let him 
break the nut who wants the kernel. 


From what we have above written and cited 
our readers will have gathered that this is a 
pleasant and useful book; we have only to add, 
that it may become still more so by some 
enlargement of plan and greater copiousness 
of anecdotical illustration. 








Correspondence of Giuseppe Giusti —[ Epistolario 
di Giuseppe Giusti, &c.]. Arranged by 
Giovanni Raiai, and preceded by a Life 
of the Author. 2 vols, (Florence, Le 
Monnier.) 

A few years back we called attention to a com- 
plete posthumous edition of the works of the 
politico-satirical Tuscan poet, Giuseppe Giusti, 
—a man to whom Italy owes aa both for 
being among the first who helped to infuse the 
grace and vigour of the popular idiom into the 
worn-out platitudes affected by the old Crus- 
canti, and for having, by his trenchant satires 
and the lofty tone of feeling pervading his writ- 
ings, powerfully quickened the movement of her 
social and national regeneration. Giusti died 
in the very summer-tide of his age, while more 
than half his work lay untouched before him, 
in the March of that fatal ’49, whose _—— 
breath of disappointment too surely quickened 
his way to death. 

No one could have been better qualified 
to fulfil minutely and lovingly the task of 
Giusti’s biographer than Signor Frassi, united 
as he was by twenty-four years’ close friendship 
with the subject of his memoir. Their inti- 
macy began, in 1826, at the University of Pisa, 
where both were students, light of heart, head 
and pocket, and both eager, fervent patriots, 
ever ready to protest against the drowsy des- 
— which then hung over their country. 

ignor Frassi has accordingly executed a clever 
sketch, clearly outlined and tenderly tinted, 
and abounding in the slight but decisive touches 
which attest the truth of the likeness. It 
commences with a few pages of autobiography, 
found among Giusti’s papers, and as yet un- 
published, containinga fragment of the memories 
of his early childhood. 

Having once before given, in the article above 
alluded to, some jottings of the Poet’s life, we 
shall not linger over the pleasant matter this 
fragment contains further than to give our 
readers Giusti’s description of the priest to 
whose care he was entrusted at seven years 
old, when his childish propensity for idleness 
and breakneck exploits had already become so 
strong as to make his father consider a change: 
from the home-atmosphere as the best remedy 
for him. Little Giuseppe’s education when he 
went to the priest was not in a very advanced 
stage, and of somewhat miscellaneous composi- 
tion, for he says: “The first things my father 
taught me were the notes of music and Dante’s 
episode of Count Ugolino.” With the régime 
of his reverence, however, came a very different 
sort of intellectual drilling, as will be seen by 
the following passage :— 

The priest was at bottom a good man; he had 
a smattering of learning, and was above all a man 
of the world. He had been a tutor at Genoa 
and Vienna for fourteen years, and whether his 
scholars had caught anything of his ways I know 
not, but assuredly he had caught something of 
theirs. Moreover, he was vehement, choleric, 
— German in his mode of teaching. I was 
sent to him to be taken care of and instructed, and 
he, on the contrary, set to work to break my spirit. 
.... I was then seven years old, and scarcely knew 
how to read after a fashion, and to scrawl my own 
name. I stayed with him for five years, and 
brought away a good many floggings and a perfect 
knowledge of the spelling-book, not a shadow of 
the Latin he had taught me in those five years, 
a small glimmering of history which he had not 
taught me, and, into the bargain, a good deal 
of fretfulness and distaste for everything, and an 
entire persuasion that I was good for nothing. 
The priest had a good number of books, and I was 
always thumbing them over for the sake of the 
portraits and vignettes they contained ; but I read 
little or nothing. .... His reverence used to walk 


a great deal, and dragged me after him for miles 
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and miles, which bored and wearied me immensely. 
In after life I became and now am a great walker, 
and a passionate lover of solitary rambles, especially 
in the mountains, and assuredly this passion I owe 
to my old master. He had alsoa habit of sleeping 
after dinner in summer; and as he would not trust 
me alone, and had no one in whose charge he could 
leave me, he used to keep me shut up in the dark 
in the room where he took his siesta. Children 
have no mind to sleep, and I, thus condemned to 
be shut up there like a chaffinch, had no other 
comfort but that of racking my brains and build- 
ing such castles as a child may. This love of 
romance-spinning, which I have ever since had, 
and which I shall surely carry to my grave with 
me, undoubtedly took its rise at that time. On 
the evenings when the priest did not remain at 
home, he spent the time with other priests, with 
whom he sat muttering over the Breviary. I, in 
sheer desperation, used to pull out the first book 
I could lay hands on in those bookshelves which 
were twin sisters to the famous library of Fra 
Cocuzza; and there I would read away, half yawn- 
ing, half crying. Among the books I thus chanced 
upon, I preferred the Lives of the Saints, especially 
of such as were Martyrs..... When his reverence 
did not go out, in order that I might not tire of 
stayng in- doors, he made me repeat his Office 
with him ; and this was so much to my taste that 
it is a mercy if later in life I did not abjure my 
faith in memory of the torments I then went 
through. 

The two volumes before us contain upwards 
of four hundred letters, a great part of which 
are addressed to names of European celebrity: 
among them we find Sismondi, Manzoni, 
Azeglio, Niccolini, Poerio, Balbo, Gioberti, &c. 
Giusti’s epistolary style is a model of Italian 
prose, simple, pithy and playful. The letters 
seem dashed off at a heat,—yet the fact is, that 
they were, like all his compositions, the result 
of much thought and unwearied correction. 
Signor Frassi says that he never wrote a letter 
of any kind without first making a rough draft 
of it; and that when the letter was one that he 
really cared about, he would make two such 
rough copies, full of erasures and corrections— 
nay, he is known to have gone through this 
copying process three times before finally tran- 
scribing and posting the letter, and he would 
even correct the rough copy left in his hands 
after the letter itself was gone! 

Giusti was wont to gather much of the mate- 
rials in which he wrought from the lips of his 
fellow-townsmen of the pleasant, little, old city 
of Pescia, and from the peasantry of the beau- 
tiful hill-country around it. While he counted 
among his intimates nearly every man of intel- 
lectual note of his time in Italy, Signor Frassi 
tells us that— 
two of his dear friends at Pescia were Benedetto 
Checchi, the shoemaker, and Lorenzo Marini, the 
baker. From these and similar worthies he was 
enabled to collect, not only the living forms of our 
language, but also astore of shrewd sayings, which 
are ownerless because the offspring of many, and 
because they die out in time if some writer does not 
rescue them from the attacks of it, by placing them 
where they can produce a good effect. Giusti’s 
skill in making one of these smart sayings come 
out to advantage was often as admirable as the 
thing itself, which would seem like a gem set by 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

Poets in their apprenticeship may here learn 
after what manner Giusti wrote his famous 
satires. “He would compose,” says the bio- 
grapher, “at any time, in any place, walking 
about, humming to himself perhaps. He would 
be sketching the outline of a scherzo[Giusti was 
wont to call his cutting assaults on the evil 
genii of his country scherzi, or jests], whilst 
seeming to listen to some serious discourse,— 
nay, I think (may the ladies pardon me!) that 
sometimes he would even string a strophe 
together while sitting beside one of their fair 


| sisterhood.” Like Moliére, Giusti was apt to 
| try the effect of his first sketches on the first he 
| could lay hands on. He would read them “ to 
his friends, male or female, to people of the 
lower classes, to any one. Like the great 
French dramatist and many another fellow 
anatomist, he drew much wisdom from ex- 
perimentalizing in corpore vili. After these 
first trials, “he would put away his work and 
try to forget it, that he might form a better 
judgment of it afterwards. When some time 
, had passed, he would return to his labour, doing 
and undoing, writing and re-writing, wisely 
weighing the construction of the whole, from 
the ideas down to the commas, which sometimes 
| under his hand became ideas. The lime labor 
| was no plague to him, but rather a pleasure; 
|and few have known how to use the file with 
so masterly a touch as he, so gently and so well 
as to leave no traces behind.” As a sample of 
Giusti’s patience in correcting his poems, Signor 
Frassi gives a fac-simile of two of the stanzas 
| of the satire called ‘Sant’ Ambrozio,’ all trel- 
| lised over with erasures and interlinear correc- 
| tions, which amply bear out the truth of the 
|statement. The result of this persevering and 
patient retouching (let young aspirants of the 
unkempt rough-and-ready school give ear!) was 
a style at once so powerful and so pliable, so 
graceful and vivid, yet so free from affectation, 
that it opened up new and living veins of har- 
|mony in his beautiful mother-tongue, and was 
| eulogized by Manzoni in the assertion, that were 
| there only ten such writers as Giusti in Italy, 
|the regeneration of her literature would be 
complete. 

Giusti has much in common with Béranger 
as regards his aim, and some of the means he 
jused to reach it. There is the same shrewd 
|sagacity pointed with greater terseness of ex- 
| pression,—the same fervent, patriotic spirit,— 
| the same passionate attachment to the unadul- 
| terated vernacular idiom of his mother-tongue 
| which animated Béranger, when he exclaimed 
in his ‘Biographie, “La langue! la langue! 
| est l’dme des peuples!” But the Italian’s is 
the choicer nature of the two,—higher, less 
| selfish, more refined. He has less of joyous 
verve, of sensuous geniality, —less flickering 
of vine-crowns and clashing of cymbals in his 
verse,—less of brilliant colouring, but a more 
| thoughtful mingling of chiar-oscuro,—less of 
| brilliant sparkles, more of steady fire,—less of 
the Gaul, more of the Tuscan, in short. And, 
| moreover, there is the shadowy charm of a great 
| sadness, the inalienable birthright of all the 
|true genius of his time and country, lying at 
| the foot of his brightest poetic creations, and 
doubling their beauty by reflection in the mirror 
| of its bitter waters. 
| The following fragment of a letter addressed 
| by Giusti to Béranger in 1847, and probably 
|found among the rough copies which, as we 
| have seen, he so carefully preserved, will show 
| how strong was the Italian satirist’s admiration 
| for the great French chansonnier :— 

IT have long had a lively wish to write to you, 
| both as an admirer of your genius, and as a writer 
of verses of the lighter kind, which, although they 
cannot be said to owe to you their birth and out- 
, ward likeness, yet may assuredly thank you for 
no small part of their nurture. You, born of the 

people, the people’s friend, who seek the people’s 
| praise alone, have been able to give to the popular 

song of France the vigour and soaring flight of the 
| ode, without change of string, without affecting to 
| transplant it from the Caveau to the Académie, 
| without letting the people as they sing it guess at 
| the growth of its wings. Happy you, who have 

been able to see the fruit of your labours in the 
| days of July, and to twine the civic crown with 
| the laurel on your venerable head! I, who was 
, born under very different conditions, but who love 


| 








my country as you do yours, have felt m 
ae on from my boyhood to gibe at the wl 
prejudices and baseness of all kinds that fell in my 
way, either from inborn aversion to them or from 
a rebellious disinclination to follow the leading of 
the crowd. Without caring to keep to the ruled 
lines of this man or that; without any scruples of 
reverence for such words only as have received the 
baptism of printer's ink ;-I have tried to walk 
the help of my own legs, and to handle to my pu 
pose the language I found on my lips. 

We must make room for two more extracts, 
The first shall be from a letter addressed, in 
1843, to the poet Niccolini, just after the 

ublication of his great tragedy, ‘ Arnaldo dg 

rescia, had stirred up the wrath of every 

riest and despot in Italy. Out of what a far 
sian do such sentences as the followi 
seem to come, when only the other day we 
heard of the finest scenes of this noble play 
being acted on the boards of Turin and Florence 
theatres, the actors welcomed with shouts and 
half-smothered with flowers; and in the latter 
city the venerable octogenarian poet himself 
sharing in bodily presence the honours paid to 
his greatest work !— 

I have been able to get your ‘Arnaldo’ honoured 
by the prohibition of the temporal power, as it will 
assuredly be before long by that of the spiritual. 
Such should be the fate of a book which points 
out the plague-sores afflicting both, in a country 
governed by such paralytic rulers as can neither 
hold nor flay their subjects. In the iron age, when 
wrathful potentates fell out, the sacrifice over which 
they made peace was human life; in this paper 
age among quarrelsome tm-potentates the sacrifice 
is—a book. As regards the intellectual side of the 
question, I can add nothing to what you have said; 
and I will confine myself to congratulating you on 
your courage in writing thus, at a time when folks 
are raving about popes, priests, nay, even friars! 
These noxious weeds, these very cancers of the 
body social, will not, I believe with you, ever again 
attain to such a growth as to kill it utterly; but it 
is well that from time to time there should come 
an arm ready with knife and hatchet to cut them 
out. Our country dames, when they find one of 
their silkworms inert, and, as it were, petrified by 
a disease they are subject to, are wont to say that 
it has “‘turned friar” (rinfratito), and the same 
might be said of the Guelphs redivizi, who do such 
honour to our times and to human reason at large. 
I should be curious to see what effect your book 
will have at Rome, where they are in fear of being 
forced to drop the bare bone they have gnawed till 
now. Worthy of you, too, as a fervent, but not 
blind lover of your country, are the hearty lashes 
you bestow on the historical German school and 
its manufacturers, who choose to call themselves 
Romanticists, and whose madness has reached such a 
pitch that they enjoin artists, when painting sacred 
subjects, to stick to the pattern of those wooden- 
fleshed Madonnas and smoke-dried Christs, which 
are left to us by the Greek school, of the time of 
the Lower Empire. .... These fellows pretend to 
arrive by a process of reasoning at the same point 
which our good ancestors reached by the impulse 
of faith! 

The last passage we have marked for extract 
occurs in a long letter to an intimate friend, 
whose Christian name only is given in the 
heading as Signor Pietro. It gives a full and 
highly amusing description of a pedestrian tour 
made by the poet anda college friend of his 
in the picturesque and beautiful hill-country 
which lies between Pescia and San Marcello. 
The narrative concludes with a sketch of a 
rustic ball given by a country Notary, to which 
the two friends were especially requested to 
come “in velveteen jacket and thick shoes.” 
The following description of the worthy Notary’s 
refreshment-room on the grand occasion is & 
clever bit of Dutch painting :— 

The room appropriated to the buffet was the 
kitchen. In one corner of it stood the maid Betta, 





deeply engaged in plucking a quantity of thrushes. 
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Further on were other women, with their heads 
over the meal-trough, kneading dough ; by the fire 
stood a country fellow, with his shirt-sleeves turned 
up, and an apron as big as a royal proclamation 
(motu proprio ), roasting chestnuts :—to be sure the 
apron had a spot or two of blood upon it, but the 
blood does not spoil the simile. Against the wall 
was a huge rack full of stewpans, pots and 
trenchers, wreathed and intertwined with laurel. 
On the opposite side hung against the wall a range 
of kettles, saws, guns, frying-pans, spades, pick- 
axes, shoes of undressed leather, saucepans, long 
rapiers and halberts, and under these was pasted 
up an. almanack, the ballad which begins 
“Passa da casa e fistiami” [a Tuscan version of 
‘Whistle, and I’ll come to thee, my lad !’]}—a sonnet 
for the festival of the patron saint, and, hard by it, 
a picture of St. Anthony and Company. In the 
middle of the kitchen, a great table was set out 
with flasks, half-pint cups, decanters, uncut cheeses, 
‘plates of brigidint [a sort of crisp wafer-cake of 
igh antiquity], a large napkin for the polenta, 
a grater, and a hat [the grater was probably in- 
tended for strewing the parmesan cheese over the 
lenta ; but it is difficult to conceive what could 
ve been the use of the hat]. Meanwhile, either 
on account of some draught of wind or of the 
strong flame that caused a movement in the air, 
the smaller feathers were flying hither and thither, 
on the plates, on the glasses, into the fire and the 
pan in which the chestnuts were roasting; and this 
caused great offence to the chestnut-roaster-in-chief, 
who calls out to the maid, ‘I say, in all the years 
you have been plucking birds, haven’t you learnt 
to do it better than that ?”—‘‘ What’s the matter 
with you, I should like to know?” answered she, 
short and sharp.—‘‘ What’s the matter? aint you 
sending all your feathers about the room ?”— 
“Marry, come up! is it I that send em? You 
must have something to growl about, I suppose. 
You’d better look after your chestnuts there, and 
not overroast them, as you always do !”—‘ Mind 
your own business, chatter-box! There go the 
feathers again! Pull the basket further that way, 
stupid! Don’t you smell what a stench they make ? 
Everything will smell of burnt feathers.” Mean- 
while, in the next room, there was a great hubbub 
of voices; but we were listening to the above dia- 
logue, and did not pay attention to it. It was the 
Notary who had come back with the guests that 
he had gone to fetch; and into the kitchen he 
came, fussing and fuming, and driving before him 
three great strapping country wenches. ‘Oh, are 
you here, gentlemen?” said he. ‘ What’s the 
matter now ? hold your tongues! [to the maids] 
what is the use of scolding? Come, girls! make 
haste and take something. Betta! take care with 
those birds! you’ll cover everything with feathers!” 
—‘‘ There! you see; I told you so,” cried the 
chestnut-roaster triumphantly.—‘“‘I tell you what!” 
cries Betta in a rage, ‘anybody may pluck the birds 
that chooses; I’ll have nothing to do with ’em!”— 
T'll pluck them myself,” quoth the Notary, drawl- 
ing out his words. “I'll pluck them. No great 
matter, truly! Beg pardon, gentlemen; but reall. 
with these people it is such a wretched look-out. 
Girls! I say, eat something, or drink; there’s 
plenty here of all sorts; I can’t do Martha’s work 
and Magdalene’s too!” [a common Tuscan pro- 
verbialism when the speaker has more on his 
hands than he knows how to m j. And in 
a moment he had snatched the thrush out of 
Betta’s hand, and seated himself with the basket 
between his knees. The five or six birds that were 
left were plucked in no time: one would have 
thought the Notary had done nothing else all his 
life long. 
There is abundance of clever and character- 
istic notices of contemporary literature and 
Continental politics scattered up and down 
these volumes; and we can confidently recom- 
mend them to all who care to trace the ho 
and struggles of the Young Italy of ’48, enfold- 
ing as they did the germs of that wiser and less 
feverish nationality now astir throughout the 
Peninsula, with such bright promise for the 
future. As a specimen of style, too, it would 
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more worthy the attention of such as desire 
to make a careful study of the language. 





Shall the New Foreign Office be Gothic or 
Classic? A Plea for the Former. Addressed 
to the Members of the House of Commons. 
By Sir Francis E, Scott, Bart. (Bell & 
Daldy.) 

Amonest the host of pamphlets on this 
theme none is likely to be so effectual as this 
offering from Sir Francis Scott, armed as its 
author is with long previous study and travel, 
as well as earnestness, and the eloquence 
that comes from it. This question is of 
far deeper interest than the style in which a 
particular edifice shall be built. For a question 
so confined, the great public would never care; 
nor should we, as servants of the public, dream 
of extending our approbation or disapprobation 
beyond a line. But a deeper interest is at 
stake. The question is—shall the Gothic style, 
which on every side is reviving around us, be 
put to the official ban? Shall the national style 
be publicly repudiated and condemned? Every 
man who lives in a house must feel his interest 
in such a fact. 

Lord Palmerston has taken up arms against 
Gothic; and to him Sir Francis Scott replies. 
Our readers will be glad to have a summary of 
what he has written. His exposures of Lord 
Palmerston’s ignorance of the history of Gothic 
and Classic architecture will amaze and amuse 
the public. 

Sir Francis’s objections to the Anglo-Classic 
style wecondense, and applaud for theirsupreme 
common sense. Its ornamentation is additional, 
not constructive. It is deduced from a cor- 
rupted foreign style. It ignores the use of 
brick and beauty of constructional colour. Its 
soul is concealment—in a complicated building 
the supports, in a simple one the material. It 
is indebted to book-pedantry rather than Nature 
for ornament. It uses cement—the ground- 
work only for colour in real Classic—to hide vile 
materials, to the ruin of constructive honesty 
and decorative taste. Dealing with these shams 
has degraded the architects who practise it. 
Heartily, for our own part, do we subscribe to 
the necessity of an architect being something 
of a workman, and practically studying outline, 
relief and colour. The knowledge of these 
can only be got by practice. What should we 
think of a composer who was ignorant of 
instrumentation ? Very effete are the gentle- 
men who pilfer and combine odds and ends to 
make the patchwork of old styles mis-named 
Anglo-Classic. Let them be content, Sir Francis 
Scott advises, to carve, paint and chisel, before 
they build and plan—as Giotto, Orcagna, 


of humbug the present system has got let our 
author speak :— 

“The Neo-Classic style appears to have forgotten 
that proportions and lines are no more Architecture 
than rhyme is Poetry, and does not choose to 
perceive that the more diversity there is in the 
wants and requirements of modern life, the more 
varied in range and power of expression should that 
architecture be that attempts to deal successfully 
with modern buildings. Whether it is Belgrave 
Square—with each side trying to look like one 
‘noblemansion,’ while the separate and independent 
doorways give the lie to the uniformity of the floors 
above ; or the British Museum, the pride of Blooms- 
bury,—with the melancholy, dingy, Ionic portico, 
that gives one a cold in the head to think of, the 
pompous meanness of its sham graniteand porphyry 
staircase which you are ‘ requested not to touch,’ 
its lath-and-plaster ceilings, painted in imitation of 
what they are not :—private buildings or public, 
one is as false as the other; and Anglo-Classic has 
a deal to answer for! ” 


are the only perfect styles as requiring the 
union of painting and sculpture in due subor- 
dination. Their construction and ornamenta- 
tion were governed by one leading idea, by one 
essential principle, so that the whole is in 
harmony with its parts, and inspired with the 
same objects, fectings and intentions. As 
symbolizing a higher and holier thought, Gothic 
transcends Greek in its religious phase; which, 
being more indefinite, is less self-evident, but 
e ly effective to the Christian beholder, 
“Hence arises a noticeable peculiarity, that, 
whereas in early and genuine Greek Art 
invention and execution are generally on a 
level,—in Gothic, even in the Italian branch, 
the executive faculty is never equal to the 
conceptive.” 

How the Quattro-Cento is but transitional, 
and rather a phase of painting and sculpture 
than a definite architectural style—albeit of 
the loveliest, tenderest and most refined nature 
—is next insisted upon, and its decadence to 
the Cinque-Cento pointed out; the last bein 
a re-introduction of the Orders of Imperi 
Rome, under equally demoralized princes and 
nobles. This is what the Premier wishes us 
to follow :— 

“ Fantastic and overcharged with Bernini and 
Longhena, maniacal under Borromini, it sank at 
last to the confectionery churches of the Jesuits, its 
patrons, and the dead level of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when national architecture had perished out 
of every land.” 

By its lineal descent, through the transitional 
style, from the Anglo-Norman, the English- 
Gothic, with an endless freedom of local varia- 
tion, progressively developed as it grew—its 
constructive and decorative features dictated 
by convenience and not caprice—became, in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, para- 
mount, and indeed alone in the land, and 
adapted itself to our climate and requirements 
of use. We know when and how, under those 

atrons of all falsehood and pretension, the 
Rcosta, the Neo-Classic came in; but the 
domestic Gothic is, without a date, gradually 
developing itself with the requirements of the 
ages as they passed, and keeping an idiosyncrasy 
of its own, distinct enough from foreign con- 
temporary examples, by peculiarities of outline, 
detail and plan. If these matters of history 
do not show Gothic to be, in the strictest sense, 
our National style, it would need, we must 
say, more powerful cramming than Lord Pal- 
merston even has submitted his candour and 
good sense to, to see what can be called a 
National style. 

Sir F. Scott holds, that Gothic is the style of 
liberty and economy. Because its verticality 
and power of free lateral extension are equally 
in harmony with its principles of construction; 
its exteriors are expressive of the interiors’ uses, 
and not according to a formal canon of lifeless 
symmetry; one floor may show an arcade of 
glass, the next three-parts wall and but one 
of window: no material is too costly, none too 
humble. Let us think how a pure Classic 
building, in what is questionless our national 
material—brick—would look! Its language 
and expression vary with the latitude. Its 
ornamentation is free,—its elevations know no 
law, save that of intelligent adaptation to in- 
ternal convenience and conformity with the 
requirements of climate and common sense,— 
its facades accommodate themselves to all 
irregularities of curve or unevenness of site with 
equal facility, beauty and success. Thus much 
for its liberty; for economy, take the plainest 
Classic work—say Baker Street—and compare 
it with this:— 

“With a pointed discharging arch—over a flat- 
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with a band of tiles to mark the floors ; with varied 
grouping and size of windows with chamfered jambs, 
and perhaps a mullion ; with dormer-windows in a 
high-pitched roof, and here and there a gable to 
the street; and area-railings in tough wrought 
iron; you would see Gothic by a right application 
of the commonest of materials, almost equal even 
this wretched Anglo-Classic specimen in cheapness, 
surpass it in convenience, and offer—instead of sad 
and wearisome uniformity—variety of colour, pic- 
turesqueness of outline, and evidence of thought.” 

In economy of ornament, Gothic architecture 
mever produced anything so wasteful of labour 
as the decorations of the sham round-headed 
arches of the first-floor windows at the so-called 
“ Rag and Famish,” or the balustrades above. 
Supposing it were worth looking at, the orna- 
mentation of the Pall Mall Club is thrown 
away by its situation beyond vision, Our 
author’s remarks on this head are conclusive 
of the subject :—“ It stands to reason that all 
the clumsy devices attendant upon the use of 
a trabeal and columnar screen of ornament to 
a fenestral style must be more expensive than 
the mere decoration of constructive features.” 
The length of the bearing of the entablatures 
at the “Carlton” is an example of the destruc- 
tive effect of such a system. With reference 
to expense, Sir Francis Scott suggests to 
Members of the House that, when Lord Pal- 
merston brings “a pet columnar plan” in his 
pocket, and attempts to force it on their indul- 
gence, without being tendered for, merely giving 
a verbal guarantee that it shall cost less than 
Mr. Scott’s plan, they shall, “in the name of 
all that is business-like,” reject it at once. 
He is not, like many critics, able only to pull 
down, but has a practical idea of his own, 
which any architect will indorse. Thus:— 

“T unhesitatingly assert that recessed and 
moulded doorways, figure sculpture and foliage- 
carving, or bas-reliefs in sunken pannels, near the 
eye of the spectator ; great mullioned windows in 
native marble; discharging arches in coloured tiles 
or brick; a corbelled eaves-course to carry the 
gutter and terminate the roof; buttresses (if 
requisite) to relieve the walls and cast a shade; 
and the temperate use of constructional colour, 
will give a richer effect to a Gothic edifice, than 
gorgeous screens and layers of piled-up columns 
and entablatures, redundant friezes and ponderous 
-cornices (with their useless and dangerous projec- 
tion) can possibly give to a Classic one,—at 
infinitely less expense, and with this triumphant 
-advantage in principle (which just makes the 
difference between right and wrong!) that the 
Gothic ornaments its construction, and the Classic 
constructs its ornamentation.” 

As to the excess of cost over the estimate 
for the Houses of Parliament—pet cry of the 
Neo-Classicists—we are reminded that the esti- 
mate was for less than half the present building; 
that successive powers extended their demands 
upon the architect for decorations, ventilating 
towers, increase of accommodation, &c.; that 
the workmanship is admirable; and, yard for 
yard, it has cost less than the new Louvre, and 
is more imposing in outline at a distance, and 
more satisfactory in detail when we are near. 
Admit that the principles of Gothic archi- 
tecture were unrecognized when the former 
was designed in 1836, and that it professed an 
imitation of the Later Perpendicular style when 
that was decaying, “and let us wonder that 
the only demerit of such a Palace is its want 
of repose!” Taking Barry’s work on the con- 
ditions under which it was constructed, no one 
can deny that it is satisfactory. Monotonous 
and restless as it is, only compare the New 
Westminster Hotel with it for dignity, beauty 
and true constructiveness! But Barry was not 
a Gothic but an Eclectic architect at heart, and 
made his work according to order. We heartily 
agree with the following estimate of “ Barry's 





Pinafore”; and would add to the second ex- 
ample the admirable Schools for St. Martin’s 
parish, erected by Mr. Wylde, in Brownlow 
Street, Long Acre. A noble work, perfectly 
showing what may be done in brick on Gothic 
principles, and, before it was spoilt by filling 
in the openings of the roof arcade, elegant an 
grand, and economically constructed :— 

“ But would it not be futile to expect first-rate 
Gothic design from the architect of the Treasury- 
buildings in Whitehall? As that is but a re-facing, 
there are others to blame: but in front of the 
grand scale of the two-storied Banqueting- 
House of 1620, it is feeble and contemptible 
indeed. That eternal stylobate treated as a 
story, the useless columns on it cut in half by the 
projection of the window-caps, the frivolous and 
expensive stone-cutting in frieze and cornice, the 
rows of inaccessible vases up among the chimney- 
pots—really, the whole front is a warning to Anglo- 
Classic architecture not to meddle with that which 
Anglo-Gothic has made peculiarly its own, viz. the 
artistic and natural treatment of ranges of small 
rooms; as is so beautifully exemplified in the 
college-fronts at Oxford. To conclude with an 
example of economy of ornament, and of a type of 
edifice—adapted from an inferior epoch of Gothic 
art, yet—well suited to the exigencies of a London 
atmosphere, I will instance Mr. Hardwicke’s build- 
ings at Lincoln’s Inn, erected in the year 1845, 
of the commonest materials, of the simplest con- 
struction, of the grandest effect—and I will ask 
Anglo-Classic Architecture what she would look 
like, on that scale, if reduced to plain walls and 
windows; and I hope she will confess that she 
is not fit to be seen unless when got up regard- 
less of expense.” 

The author then proceeds to show that, his- 
torically, Gothic is the style of liberty. This is 
done by an enumeration of dates. It was com- 
plete in England in 1220 (date of Salisbury 
Cathedral) ; ey itself ecclesiastically for 
two centuries, and domestically for a third; died 
out under Henry the Eighth, before 1540. In 
France perfected itself about 1170 (Paris and 
Chartres) died under Francis the First. In 
Flanders it came later, and lasted till 1520. 
In Germany and’ Spain adopted in 1200 and 
1220, and died under the paternal government 
of Charles the Fifth before 1530. Those who 
patronized the successor of Gothic, Renaissance, 
we need not name. The same thing holds 
good in Italy; and beyond denial the following 
is true:— 

“The Gothic Broletti and Palazzi Pubblici of 
Ttaly, the Trade-halls and Town-halls of Flanders 
of the fourteenth and first half of the fifteenth 
centuries— models of magnificence, truth, con- 
venience, and construction—were erected by the 
most democratic communities the world had seen 
since the extinction,of the analogous republics of 
Greece. The life, the soul, the meaning of Gothic 
Art is Liberty!” 

Sir F. Scott does no injustice to the revived 
Classic style in its best examples; but protests 
against the slavish adoption and ill application 
of its principles amongst us. Some eloquent 
remarks on Greco-Roman work, and on the 
ancient use of brick and its wonderful dura- 
bility, also on the beauty of terra-cotta window 
dressings, and facilities for coloured combina- 
tions, follow this. There can be no doubt that 
Gothic manages honestly to own the chimneys, 
which Classic hides and is ashamed of : that 
it is favourable to Sculpture :— 

‘We will take the lateral porches of Chartres 
Cathedral, circa 1,300, against the facade of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, of 1612, and that of St. John 
Lateran at Rome, of the date 1730. Now, will 
any Donaldson, or Tite, or Pennethorne—will any 
professional crammer of the Palmerstonian memory 
—dare to say, that the grave, expressive, solemnly- 
draped figures of the former do not more excite 
our reverence and awe, and are not a more cordial 
and noble tribute to the worth of sculpture, and its 





due position in architectural compositions, than the 
breezy apostles of the later style attitudinizing along 
a balustrade, orits dancing-master saints pirouetting 
on a pediment?” 

Here is a receipt for a Neo-Classic building: 

“Take a square wall of the cheapest attainab 
bricks, cut rows of equal holes in same for windows, 
add on stories, per pattern, as required; then tell 
a lie in cement all over front and flanks, and score 
with stone-like joints to make it a good one :—this 
will give the necessary construction. For ornament 
serve up triangular or circular-headed pediments 
in stucco for the windows, paste on a plaster cor. 
nice—it is immaterial whereabouts, for cornices, 
in Palladian, are independent of a roof; carry up 
semi-columns or pilasters in brick, coating the same 
thickly with cement; run entablatures across in 
lath-and-planking, with mouldings in plaster, and 
abstain from sculpture and colour as much as 
possible. N.B.—Ifa Pediment be ordered by the 
customer—as in this style they are merely a finish 
to a front and not the termination of a gable— 
back the same with a high and broad slate roof to 
neutralize the raking lines, and open window in 
centre of tympanum to show that it masks a story. 
If you get an unlimited order, you may add more 
pediments at the sides [as at Spencer House], and 
wherever there may be room!” 

Trenchant is the comparison between the 
times when Gothic and its rival flourished: we 
commend it to the advocates of the latter. An 
accusation of unfairness and jobbery is made 
against Lord Palmerston, insomuch that he is 
not content with his legitimate influence as 
Prime Minister, but has got himself represented 
by the Chairman at the Board of Works which 
supervised the Foreign Office plans, and a 
Gothic design his Lordship has declared he 
will oppose with all his power. He is no 
judge, but a partizan :— 

“Lord Palmerston’s influence in the House, and 
out of it, is overwhelming; his denunciations of 
Gothic architecture, in season and out of season, 
have been unsparing ; so, as a fair specimen of his 
Lordship’s historical and artistic acquaintance with 
the subject, I beg to offer a quotation from his 
speech of August 5, 1859, on the new Foreign 
Office arrangements, charitably concluding that 
the Premier slumbered while being ‘crammed’ : — 
‘The Gothic style might be admirably suited for 
@ monastic building or a Jesuit college. It was 
not suited, either externally or internally, for the 
purpose to which it had now been proposed to apply 
it.’ Now this assertion reads like a joke, and 
happens to be absolutely wrong both in theory and 
in fact! Neither in Italy, Sicily, nor Austria,—the 
strongholds of Romanism,—are there, I believe, 
conventual buildings in occupation in any other 
than the Classic style. And as for Jesuit colleges 
in Gothic—the noble Lord perhaps is not aware 
that the Order was not founded and Ignatius 
Loyola appointed General till 1540, under a Bull 
of Paul III.; at which date Pointed architecture 
was on the eve of extinction in Spain, and in Italy 
had been defunct a hundred years! Gothic would 
have been stifled under the rules of Jesuitism; 
which admired in the practice of the Classic Revival 
a spirit akin to its own! Indeed, in modern times, 
the Ultramontane party (Jesuits included) have 
formally protested, by means of their organs in the 
press, against the use of Gothic architecture as being 
heterodox and alien from the practice and customs 
of Rome. And, as regards the latter half of the 
above quotation, History shows that the Pointed 
style, and it alone, was applied to the very p 
for which we now require it, by the most intelligent, 
artistic, and independent of Christian nations at the 
summit-level of their autonomy and freedom.” 

Of course a contradiction is all that need 
be given to his Lordship’s assertion, that Gothic 
“ wasimported from abroad”; the telling appeal 
to the vulgar he knows so well how to make :-— 

“But what can you expect from a noble Lord 
who calls the monotonous aggregations of dingy 
bricks and dingier stucco, in the Kensington sub- 
urbs, ‘beautiful buildings in the new parts of 
Loudon’? ” 
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Lord Palmerston’s motive in the pertinacity 
he displays, which is beyond the mere wilful 
spirit of part opposition to a project that 
originated on the other side of the House, is next 
inquired into, and presumed to be an objection 
to the self-dependence and freedom from the 
official routine and red-tape system which Gothic 
Art exhibits. We are congratulated that this per- 
sonal distaste, founded upon pure caprice, is not 
to have power, but the decision of the question 
left to the House, and not to the whims and 
fantasies of the Prime Minister for the time, 
but for which, indeed, the Foreign Office would 
already be a reality. We hope it may be so; 
but the autocratic way in which the subject 
has been treated, in perfect contempt of the 
House of Commons, looks ill for the wish. 





Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de 
Clavijo to the Court of Tumour, at Samar- 
cand, A.D. 1403-6. Translated, for the First 
Time, with Notes, a Preface, and an Intro- 
ductory Life of Timour Beg, by Clement 
R. Markham, (Printed for the Hakluyt 
Society.) 

A rare fragrance of old travel is in this volume. 

It is redolent of the days when men believed 

in castles built of solid gold, in nations of 

Amazonian archers, in kings pavilioned on the 

plains of Tartary more august and powerful 

than all the buried Czesars. The good knight 

Clavijo, of Madrid, tarried awhile in the East 

when a Christian Emperor still sat on the 

throne of Constantine, when a giraffe had never 
yet been seen in Spain, when silken Samareand 
was & cynosure, at least on the ripe side of the 
earth. The world had then half-forgotten the 

Goths: it had scattered irreverently the ashes of 

Greece and Rome, whose mortuary urns were 

more precious than the splendours of Byzantium 

or the newer glories of Castile; but it was full 
of admiration for that other Hyksos, sprun 
from the rainless tracts of Central Asia, whic 
spread its dominions from Damascus to Delhi, 
and ruled even beyond those imperial limits. 

_— literature was then in its germ. San- 

ti 








a had not yet composed his ‘ Serranas’; no 
great historian or poet had appeared; not a 
single traveller of veracity or importance had 
written. Clavijo, therefore, stands on the 
threshold of a dimly-lighted epoch; and, with 
the aid of reports at Rhodes, rumours at 
Trebizond, courteous guides and sandal-wood 
torches, we journey with him to the Court of 
the great Lord Timour Beg, there to see 
wonders, to eat horseflesh, and to behold the 
justice of the mighty illustrated by the hang- 
ing of certain malefactors in the midst of a 
sumptuous festival. 

It was in the year 1403—as romancists have 
it—that Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, with two 
colleagues, was despatched to Timour’s Court, 
and he laudably determined to write a full, 
true, and particular account of all the countries 
he passed through. We have, thierefore, an 
itinerary of his voyage from Cadiz to Con- 
stantinople, and across the Black Sea, — of 
his journey from Trebizond to Samarcand, and 
of the spectacles he there witnessed. He did 
not go, however, merely to see marvels; but 
had sundry Spanish boasts to sound in the ear 
of the giant Tartar. He told him of the King, 
his master, followed into the field by six thou- 
sand knights with golden spurs,—of a bridge in 
Spain forty miles broad, on which thousands 
of sheep found pasture—alluding to the land 
under which the Guadiana flows until it appears 
again,—of a city surrounded by fire and built 
on water, meaning Madrid, which was encircled 
by a wall of flint and abounded in springs. 
Still, he could say little or nothing to excite 





the surprise of a potentate who, beginning with 
chess and horsemanship, ended among the most 
dreaded kings of men. It is curious to note 
how respectfully Clavijo enumerates his con- 
quests before opening the narrative of his own 
mission. On a May morning he embarked in 
a carrack, with his colleagues, at the port of 
St. Mary, near Cadiz,—sailed away under a 
castle-fretted coast, was beaten about by a great 
storm—amid which lambent flames played on 
the masthead, and the voices of men were heard 
in the air,—visited Rhodes to hear news of 
Timour, and reached Constantinople at the end 
of October! There, in a lofty, carpetted cham- 
ber, softened with leopard-skins and embroi- 
dered pillars, they had audience of the Christian 
Emperor, and in the churches inspected a 
variety of relics, which Clavijo devoutly de- 
scribes, repeating all the lore attaching to them. 
He saw, of course, the garment for which the 
knights of Pilate cast lots, and the tears of the 
three Marys; and he put faith in whatever he 
heard. Thus he listened to a story concerning 
the late Emperor, who made war against his 
son, in alliance with a Turk, whose son was 
also in revolt. The young men were captured. 
“ When this happened, the Turk put his son’s 
eyes out; and the Emperor had compassion on 
his son, and did not wish to hurt him, but 
ordered him to be put in a dark prison, and 
finally caused him to lose his sight with hot 
basins.” From the capital of this interestin 
monarch, the ambassador, after some critica 
navigation, arrived at Trebizond, where the 
Emperor was hospitable, and where the 
Spaniards indulged in an analysis of Greek 
heresies. Among other naughtinesses, the clergy 
marry, though, it is true, not more than once, 
and with virgins. “ When their wives die they 
do not marry again, but remain widowers, and 
they are very unhappy for the rest of their 
lives.” They err, moreover, in the doctrine of 
baptism ; “ and when any one dies who has done 
evil in this life, and is a great sinner, they 
dress him in cloths, and change his name, that 
the devil may not know him.” 

In Armenia they fell among Turks, and were 
most hospitably entreated. The Turkish cavaliers 
in the various towns on their route sent them 
abundance of meat, bread, milk, cream, eggs, 
and honey, with “much fruit,” and an immoral 
superfluity of wine. At Arsinga, indeed, “the 
lord of the city,” a magnate in blue silk robes, 
with a crest of gold, delighted to see his atten- 
dants tipsy, and would have enjoyed the sight 
of three ambassadors delirious. This Arsinga, 
by the way, was situate on a plain, “near a 
river which is called Euphrates, which is one 
of the rivers that came from Paradise.” And 
here the Knight Clavijo began to learn some- 
thing personal, by hearsay, concerning the 
magnificent Timour Beg: for example—how 
he conquered Arsinga. He marched to the 
town with an immense army, and demanded 
tribute, declaring he would shed no blood pro- 
vided the gold and silver were laid at his feet. 
This being done, he requested the principal 
citizens to visit him in his tent, and, not vio- 
lating his promise to shed no blood, he buried 
them all alive, pillaged the place, and pulled 
it down. The admiration of the Spanish envoy, 
ot hearing these particulars, was unbounded. 
Thence they advanced to the city of Calmaria, 
“which was the first in the world after the 
flood, and there, as elsewhere, they were well 
entertained, and the people gave the ambassa- 
dors lodging, and food, and horses,” for “all the 
land belonged to Timour Beg.” Thence away 
to Khoi, in the Persian province of Azerbijan, 
still the flourishing centre of a rich and fertile 
district. Then they met an embassy proceed- 


Timour Beg. Among the presents to be deli- 
vered was a giraffe, “which creature is made 
with a body as large as that of a horse, a very 
long neck, and the forelegs much longer than 
the hind ones.” It could eat the leaves from 
the top of a tree, and “toa man who had never 
seen such an animal before, it was a wonderful 
sight.” From this point they began to traverse 
a beautiful country, full of orchards and vine- 
yards, arriving at Tabreez in June, havin 

already been thirteen months on the way, an 

finding there a palace, “in which there are 
twenty thousand chambers and apartments.” 
Thence, hastening towards Samarcand, they were 
smitten on the plain with a wind “so hot that 
it seemed as if it came out of hell,”—passed the 
towers built of mud and human heads,—left 
behind them the mountain-glen whose soil is 
sown with turquoises,—found the great men 
everywhere whipping the populace to stimulate 
their courtesies to the strangers,—crossed the 
region of the Turcomans, and planted their 
feet beyond the Oxus. Here began an ovation 
to the representatives of the Castilian king; 
and penetrating the hills styled “ gates of iron,” 
Clavijo was moved to rapture. “ Say if a great 
lord, who is master of these gates of iron, and 
of all the land that is between them, such as 
Timour Beg, is not a mighty prince!” More- 
over, he believes that there actually were, in 
former days, iron ~~ swung across the passes. 
But we now reach Samarcand, early in Sep- 
tember. The ambassadors entered in state; 
they passed under superb archways; elephants 
with castles on their ants banners, regiments 
of troops, and other glorifications, attended 
their progress, until they arrived in front of 
beautiful palace. There, sitting on the ground, 
under a portal, was the Terror of the East :— 

“ Before him there was a fountain, which threw 
up the water very high, and in it were some red 
apples. The lord was seated cross-legged, on silken 
embroidered carpets, amongst round pillows. He 
was dressed in a robe of silk, with a high white 
hat on his head, on the top of which was a spiral 
ruby, with pearls and precious stones round it. * * 
His eyesight was bad, being so old that the eyelids 
had fallen down entirely.” 

They afterwards began to feast :— 

“They brought much meat, boiled, roasted, and 
dressed in other ways, and roasted horses; and 
they placed these sheep and horses on very large 
round pieces of stamped leather. When the lord 
called for meat, the people dragged it to him on 
these pieces of leather, so great was its weight, 
and as soon as it came within twenty paces of him, 
the carvers came, who cut it up, kneeling on the 
leather. They cut it in pieces, and put the pieces 
in basins of gold and silver, earthenware and glass, 
and porcelain, which is very scarce and precious. 
Themost honourable piece wasa haunch of the horse, 
but without the leg, and they placed portions of it 
in ten cups of gold and silver.” 

A basin, so large that one man could not 
carry it, was placed before each guest, with 
salt, gravy, and thin wheaten cakes; and what- 
ever he could not eat he was bound to send 
to his lodgings. “So much food was placed 
before them, that if they had taken it away it 
would have lasted them for half a year.” Then 
they went home, with knightsas theirattendants, 
and Timour received the Castilian presents, 
among which Gibbon says there was “a suit 
of tapestry which eclipsed the pencil of the 
Oriental artists.” However, nothing could 
eclipse their luxury. Clavijo was enchanted 
with it, and can scarcely command langua 
to speak of the palaces, the silken tents, the 
gold and silver tables, the rose-coloured hang- 
ings, the tasselled canopies, the pearls, emeralds, 
turquoises, and rubies bespangling all. And 
what high jinks at the Court of the sublime 
Timour! At his dinner-parties an attendant 





ing from the Sultan of Babylon to the Court of 


kneeled before the guest, plying him with cups 
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of wine, telling him he is guilty of bad manners 
if he refuses ; bidding him wash down the roast 
horse and rice with unbroken draughts, and 
citing their master as an example. The con- 
sequence of these “big drunks,” as the negroes 
would have called them, is stated by Mr. 
Markham to have been that “in three days 
nearly all. the Mohammedan sovereigns of 
Central Asia died of deliriwm tremens.” We 
can well believe it, unless Clavijo exaggerated 
monstrously, The festivities of Samarcand, 
indeed, were characteristically barbaric. After 
a feast, “one of the Meerzas of the lord came 
with a silver basin full of their silver coins, 
and they scattered them over the ambassadors, 
and over the rest of the company; and when 
they had done this they put what was left into 
the skirts of their clothes.” But these festivities 
were as nothing in comparison with the grand 
October celebration, near the camp of Timour, 
on the plains. Streets of tents were pitched, 
and in the midst an incomparable pavilion, 
“three lances high,” supported by twelve poles, 
“each as large round as a man measured 
round the chest,” and there were silken turrets 
at the corners. “This pavilion was so large 
and high that it looked like a castle. At one 
of the revels, when Timour’s wife was present, 
“the drinking was such that some of the men 
fell down drunk before her, and this was con- 
sidered very jovial.” They also brought “ great 
quantities of roasted sheep and horses, and 
other dressed meats, and they ate all this with 
much noise, tearing the pieces away from each 
other, and making game over their food”; but 
Timour found the celebration rather monoto- 
nous, so he ordered a number of gallows to be set 
up among the tents, and selected certain people 
to be pleasantly and expeditiously hanged, to en- 
courage the others. The first was a defaulting 
chief magistrate; a councillor offered 400,000 

jieces of silver for his pardon, which “the 
ord” accepted,—but after taking the money he 
ordered the councillor to be hanged up by his 
feet until he died. Thus a little variety was 
introduced into the jubilee. Another relief to 
Clavijo’s narrative is the portrait of a Tartar 
queen at the beginning of the fifteenth century: 


‘¢ She had on a robe of red silk, trimmed with gold 
lace, which was long and flowing, but without 
Bleeves, or any opening, except one to admit the 
head, and two arm-holes. It had no waist, and 
fifteen ladies held up the skirts of it, to enable her 
to walk. She had so much white lead on her face 
that it looked like paper ; and this is put on to pro- 
tect it from the sun, for when they travel, in win- 
ter or in summer, all real ladies put this on their 
faces. She had a thin veil over her face, and a 
crested head-dress of red cloth, which hung some 
way down the back. This crest was very high, 
and was covered with large pearls, rubies, emeralds, 
and other precious stones, and it was embroidered 
with gold lace, on the top of which was a circlet of 
gold, set with pearls. On the top of all there was 
@ little castle, on which were three very large and 
brilliant rubies, surmounted by a tall plume of 
white feathers. One of these feathers hung down 
as low as the eyes, and they were secured with 
golden threads, and, as she moved, they waved to 
and fro. * * Three ladies held her head-dress with 
their hands, that it might not fall on one side.” 


Towards the end of November the ambassa- 
dors quitted Samarcand, well pleased with 
their entertainment, but doubtful whether so 
much eating and drinking were good for body | 
or soul. In March 1406 they reached the | 
Court of the King of Castile in Alcala de 
Henares ; and in due time, in the year 1582, 





this Narrative was “ printed in Seville, in the 
House of Andrea Piscioni.” It is one of singular 
historical interest, as involving the birth of a 
literature of travel in Spain. Mr. Markham 
has performed his task well, supplying many 





necessary elucidations in the notes. A map 
accompanies’ the volume, tracing the route of 
the Clavijo Embassy from Cadiz to Samarcand. 





An Introduction to the History of Juris- 
prudence. By D. Caulfeild Heron, LL.D. 
(Parker & Son.) 

Jurisprudence, or the Science of Laws, is a 
subject the study of which has been grievously 
neglected amongst us. Our practising lawyers 
are too much pressed in the professional scuffle, 
and too fully occupied in acquiring a knowledge 
of the Statutes and judicial decisions which are 
from day to day working momentous changes 
in our laws, to give much thought to juris- 
prudence. They are too busy in ascertaining 
what the laws are, to afford time to the con- 
sideration of what they should be, They do 
well if they can keep the chart by which they 
sail corrected to the present state of the ever- 
changing legal sands. Our politicians are too 
much engaged with party warfare during the 
session, and too busy in sporting, or travelling, 
or talking to their constituents, during the 
recess, to give any time to such matters. The 
consequence is, that the great scientific jurist 
may be sought for in vain amongst those who 
make and those who administer our laws, 
Perhaps we should not expect more from these 
men of business than that they should adopt 
with discrimination and carry into effect the 
suggestions of men who have more time and 
capacity for the consideration of the science of 
the law than themselves. A philosopher like 
Bentham thinks upon the law of evidence; 
his views work in the minds of the more 
practical men; after many days certain legis- 
lators procure the adoption of his ideas as law; 
and to the world at large the M.P. is the law- 
reformer, and the thinker is hardly known by 
name. Such, we believe, is the history of most 
of the improvements of our law. But there are 
alterations frequently made of a different 
character; and these usually originate in the 
mind of the legislator, and at the same time 
abundantly attest the absence of all knowledge 
of jurisprudence, and also the evils which this 
ignorance produces. 

The present volume is an introduction to the 
study of the history of thisi mportant subject ; 
and although the author modestly assures us 
that his work is in great part a compilation, it 
is impossible to read it without recognizing the 
great ability of the writer and the vast amount 
of care and research which he has bestowed 
upon it. The object of this book, as stated 
by the writer, is, “ to give an historical review 
of the great authors who have scientifically 
cultivated law, combined with a sketch of its 
internal developement.” In pursuing this 
object, the author has not allowed himself to 
be checked by any limits either of time or space. 
He begins with the philosophy of ancient 
Greece in the fifth century before the birth of 
Christ, and he pursues his subject to the present 
time. The opinions of the philosophers of 
Greece, and those of Italy, France, Spain and 
Germany, as well as of those of England, are 
all comprised in this extensive work. In each 
case a short biographical sketch of the author 
whose opinions are under consideration, and in 
some cases a few observations as io the age and 
state of society in which he lived, are given in 
the first place ; and then follows an outline of 
his opinion as set forth in his more important 
works. It isobviouslya task ofnosmall difficulty 
to give in a small space an accurate idea of the 
views set forth in writings of this nature, but in 
our opinion that task is in general performed 
with singular success. 


to support our opinion of it by layi extracts 
cake “he reader; but we mrs. ose who 
desire to judge for themselves to peruse the 
chapters which relate to Macchiavelli and to 
the Philosopher of Malmesbury respectively, ag 
embracing subjects of no small difficulty, ang 
affording fair examples of the author’s work, 
We have no doubt that a careful perusal of this 
book will afford a general notion of the worki 

of the human mind upon this subject, which 
could not otherwise be obtained without 9 
sacrifice of time and labour which few can afford, 
Yet such a general knowledge is most impor 
tant, and should always be required from those 
who are subjected to legal examination. The 
spirit of Blackstoneism—that whatever is in law 
is right—has had too much influence amo 
us, and has wonderfully retarded our law 
reforms. The error of others who lean to the 
opposite conclusion—that whatever is is 

—is not one which presents any peril to the 
legal mind of England as at present constituted, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Odd People: Being a Popular Description of |) 
By Capt. Mayne Reid, |/ 
(Routledge & Co.)—In this |) 
new volume for youthful readers, Capt. Reid hag | 


Singular Races of Man. 
With Illustrations. 


exhibited his customary tact in selecting the most 
attractive subjects, and treating them in the light. 
est possible manner. He is careful, with all his 
didactics, never to be dull, and contrives to set 
the stamp of wonder upon most of the “‘ odd people” 
whose habits and manners are delineated. 
minently “odd” are the Bushmen of South Africa, 
Next to these are the Indians who dwell among 
the mysterious forests, creeks and lagoons, on both 
sides of the Amazon. There are also, particularly 
odd,” the Mundrudus, or Beheaders, a special 
tribe of Amazonians; the Feejees who eat “‘long 
pigs” otherwise men; the Ottomacs, who feed, 
during certain seasons of the year, on clay; the 
Yamparicos, or root-diggers, with the picturesque 
Guarons, or Palm-dwellers, far up the Orinoco, in 
the land of floods, the dwarfs of Fuego and the 
giants of Patagonia. Out of all these, and others, 
as may readily be imagined, Capt. Reid has 
extracted materials for a book which may fascinate 
school-boys, and not be despised by less precocious 
inquirers into the progress of human society and 
civilization. 

Sunshine and Clouds in the Morning of Life: a 
Tale. By Anna Bowman. (Routledge & Co.)}— 
The beginning and middle of this story may be 
guessed from the end. It is written to prove that 
good temper, good sense and sound religious prin- 
ciples can smooth all the petty difficulties and 
certain trials of life, and create that harmony 
which is the only happiness of the world. There 
are merry and brilliant weddings. Lucy, at length, 
dresses with propriety; Emma moderates her pro- 
pensity to boisterous laughter; the baronet is soft- 
ened; the maiden aunts forget their asperity. But 
it is not to be imagined, because the climax is thus 
every-day in its colour, that the narrative itself is 
unexciting. On the contrary, there is an abun- 
dance of adventure, at home and abroad, with 
scenes in Crimean camps and Russian ; and 
the family marriage-tables are not spread before 
every one who sits down to them is a hero or & 
heroine in one way or another, The tale is prettily 
told. 

Agnes Lowther ; or, Life’s Struggles and Victory. 
By Josceline Grey. (Tresidder.)—‘ Agnes Low- 
ther’ is one of those useful little works, that 
profess cunningly to combine amusement with 
religious instruction, — an evident continuation 
of the old nursery system and principle, upon 
which children are induced to a a —d 
seous powder disguised in a spoonful of currani 
jelly. _ oe ladies who are not allowed to read 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott or Miss Austen, 
may yet be permitted to extract as much romance 
as they please from the pages of any trashy story 
which appears to be proportionately besprinkled 
with texts and moral reflections. To such luckless 





The nature of the book renders it impossible 


maidens, ‘Agnes Lowther’ will, indeed, prove & 
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freasure, since it is really well written, and con- 
tains sound religious principles, mingled with a 
pountiful share of love-making and heart-breaking. 
The of this book may be safely recom- 
mended to the youthful patronesses of this species 
of literature. 
The Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography 
ie.) — The maps composing this Atlas are 
said to embrace “‘ the most recent discoveries and 
the latest political divisions of territory in all parts 
of the world”; and yet they take no cognizance 
of the changes of territory in Italy during the past 
, much less those of the present year. It is, 
indeed, no easy matter for geographers and pub- 
lishers of maps to keep pace with the rapid course 
of events in the present eventful crisis. Revolution 
and annexation are so much the order of the day, 
that this would seem hardly the time for publishing 
phies and atlases; lest they should very 
shortly be rendered obsolete in some degree. 
Subject to this deduction, the ‘Imperial Atlas’ is 
a highly satisfactory publication, sufficiently ex- 
tensive for all ordi purposes, without being 
inconveniently large or expensive; based upon 
trustworthy data supplied by Government Surveys 
and other official documents, together with the 
accounts of navigators and travellers, and the 
whole executed under careful superintendence by 
thoroughly competent hands. Altogether there 


| are a hundred maps: most of them measuring 


twenty-two inches by fifteen inches, and drawn by 
Messrs. E. Weller, J. W. Lowry, W. Hughes, 
Jd. Bartholomew, and J. and C. Walker, geo- 


| graphers to the East India Company, whose names 


are sufficient, in themselves, to give all needful 
confidence. They are everything that could be 
wished, so far as accuracy, distinctness, neatness, 
and fullness of detail are concerned. In some few 
instances, it appears to us that the fault—so justly 
eondemned by Col. Jackson, as quoted by the 


| editor—of attempting to give too much, and thus 


producing over-crowdedness, has been committed ; 


| but, generally speaking, both the scale of the map, 
| and the number of particulars indicated in it, are 


wisely adjusted to the nature of the country and 
the wants of the public. We think the plan here 
adopted, of colouring only the boundaries with 


_ strongly contrasted colours, decidedly preferable to 


that of colouring the whole map, according to the 
practice. There are useful occasional re- 
marks upon the maps interspersed throughout, and 


| 4 very copious Index for reference at the end. 





Critical Annotations, Additional and Supple- 

, on the New Testament ; being a Supplemental 

Volume to the Ninth Edition of the ‘Greek Testa- 
ment, with English Notes” By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. (Longman & Co.)—Biblical 
scholarship has made great advances of late in this 
country. What with editions of the Greek Testa- 


} ment, in whole or in part, Biblical Cyclopedias 


and Dictionaries, and other works illustrative of 
Scripture, theological students are in a much 
better position for getting at a pure text and a 
correct interpretation of it than they were only a 
few years ago. And it is well that it should be so; 
for we cannot doubt that much yet remains to be 
accomplished by the aid of active research and 
improved scholarship; nor can we reasonably hope 
for any great advantage from a revision of the 
Authorized Version, until a considerable advance 
beyond our present position has been brought 
about. Among those who have contributed to our 
store of Biblical knowledge, Dr. Bloomfield holds a 
prominent place. His Greek Testament, however 
faulty it may now appear to those who have access 
to more recent works, was, at the time of its first 
publication, very serviceable, and is still not with- 
out its value. Having been unable to find room in it 
forall the critical remarks which he thought desirable, 
he has spent nearly five years in supplementing it 
by what he terms his ‘ Opus in Nov. Test. supremum 
a ultimum.’ It is strange he cannot break him- 
self of this affectation of learning, which is far 
more calculated to awaken suspicion than inspire 
confidence. If his judgment and accuracy were at 
all on a par with his industry, he might have main- 
tained a much higher position, notwithstanding the 
advent of fresh labourers into the field. His want 
of familiarity with German Biblical works is a 





serious drawback; but the absurd blunders into 
which he is betrayed by ding to an acquaint- 
ance with them are fatal to his authority. The 
excessively frequent use of italics in this volume, 
is a minor fault which defeats its own purpose 
by completely destroying all emphasis, and serves 
only to annoy the reader and show the writer's 
want of taste. 

The Wife's Domain. By Philothalos. (Churchill.) 
—This is really a very sensible little book, and 
the author needed not to have been ashamed of his 
offspring. What he says is very true, that young 
women enter on the duties of married life without 
any kind of knowledge or preparation; and the 
consequences are most disastrous to themselves, 
their children and society. This is equally the 
case with therich and the poor. Although Philo- 
thalos has written for the latter, his book may be 
usefully read by the first. We think if his book 
had been shorter, and less medical, it would have 
been better. It would also have been cheaper, 
which is a desideratum with books intended for the 
poor. 

Among pamphlets which defy all efforts at clas- 
sification, we notice The Tweeddale Prize Essay on 
the Rainfall, by T. F. Jamieson (Blackwood),— 
The Water-Springs at Grays: their Capability of 
affording a Supply of Pure Water to the Metropolis, 
—The Invention of Stereoscopic Glasses for Single 
Pictures, with Preliminary Observations on the 
Stereoscope and on the Physiology of Stereoscopic 
Vision, by T. W. Jones (Churchill),— The Question, 
Are there any Commensurable Relations between a 
Circle and other Geometrical Figures? answered by 
a Member of the British Association (Griffin),— 
Steam Raft, suggested as a Means of Security to 
Human Life wpon the Ocean, by G. Catlin, (Falk- 
ner),—The Proper System of Railroads for Ceylon, 
by W. Morris (Spottiswoode),—Snowdon: a Jour- 
ney due North Wales for Summer Excursionists, by 
a Pedestrian Tourist (Kent),—TZhe Great Royal 
Scottish Volunteer Review in Holyrood Park, by E. 
R. Vernon (Nimmo),—Slips of the Pen, by R. J. B. 
——- — Speech of Mr. F in o3 yt aie 

ndependence (Griffin), — Lnglis raphy 
Rationally Considered; or, Dr. Webster’s System 
commended to Candid Criticism and practical Com- 
mon Sense (Merriman),—‘‘ Our Age, 1860”: a 
Satire, addressed to W. H., by J. Howell (Hamilton), 
—and Medical Missionaries; or, Medical Agency 
Co-operative with Christian Missions to the Heathen, 
—by R. Marley (Blackwood),—otes on the Solar 
Eclipse, by G. J. Symons (Stanford),—Facts and 
Fallacies of the Turkish Bath Question, by Dr. 
Haughton (Simpkin), — Scientific Farming made 
Easy, by T. C. Fletcher (Routledge),—Siath Report 
of the Association for Promoting Improvement in the 
Dwellings of Agricultural Labourers in Scotland 
(Blackwood),—and Mr. Gastineau On the Channel 
Islands. 


Frenco Books or TRAvEL.—From Quebec to 
Lima; Journal of a Voyage in the Two Americas, 
in 1858 and in 1859—[De Québec, d&c.]. By the 
Vicomte de Basterot. (Hachette & Co.)—One 
hundred and fifty pages of the run described in 
these three hundred and fifty pages will satisfy 
any English reader as to the ‘‘nature and proper- 
ties” of the Vicomte de Basterot as a traveller. 
Heis civil, obliging, fair, if not keenly observant;— 
rather sentimental, venting such little sighs and 
memories on great occasions, or anniversaries, or 
in spots of interest, as may be bought by the 
column in any ‘ Dictionary of Proper and Poetical 
Feeling.’ He shows every desire to appreciate 
America ;—none to depreciate England at the ex- 
pense of the United States: but, because of that 
absence of humour in well-conditioned French 
travellers which we have been disposed to fancy 
a national characteristic, his record will not be 
found attractive to English readers, who have a 
hundred times been conducted over the same 
ground by countrymen less disposed to make 
mountains out of molehills than the courteous 
and neatly-behaved Viscount.—Jn America and in 
Europe—[En Amérique, &c.], by Xavier Marmier 
(same Publishers), is probably a collection of travel- 
ling sketches, or essays, contributed to reviews in 
years gone by. The subjects are, The French in 
America (Canada, Louisiana, Girard, The Havan- 


nas), The Shetland Islands, Letters from the High 
Latitudes, Holland, A French Village, Tyrol Recol- 
lections, The Black Forest, Kasan, Russian Serf- 
dom, The Tschoukis. The list of subjects proves 
M. Marmier to have been versatile and unwearied 
in locomotion ; but his manner has not changed 
from his manner in former years, when his contri- 
butions to French periodicals made his name kno 
to us. There is little to bring any ili 
scene home to us. If our allies are willing to 
sit and hear, our countrymen (if constrained to 
sit) must see as well as hear—enjoy impressions 
in preference to listening to words.—A third book 
(same publishers) of French travel is Recollections 
of an Embassy to China and to Japan in 1857 and 
1858—[Souvenirs, &c.], by the Marquis de Moges, 
—a dry account of an interesting adventure; none 
other, as its date has warned the reader, than the 
late expedition for settling matters betwixt Bar- 
barians and Celestials in which England and 
France joined. Ambassadors can have no great 
penetrating insight beyond the Chinese wall of 
ambassadorial ceremonies. What is seen by them 
must be, as a rule, dressed up, “ trotted out,” put 
into a diplomatic light, somehow. In this book 
will be found little or nothing that is new to us; 
and the style of it is commonplace, if not tedious. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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ON THE CHANGE OF CLIMATE IN THE DIFFERENT 
REGIONS OF THE EARTH. 


Southampton, Sept. 26. 

I am glad that the powerful mind of the Astro- 
nomer Royal has been brought to bear upon this sub- 
ject. I have said that the elevation of mountain 
masses has produced an “ evagation of the poles,” 
which, as a consequence, has produced a in 
the form of the earth, and corrugated and split up 
the strata composing its crust; and, further, that 
the extent of the evagation may have been such 
that at one time the North Pole may have been in 
such a position that the axis of the earth was per- 

ndicular to the plane of her orbit (which it would 
Be if the pole was nearly in the same position as 
the Magnetic Pole), and that at successive epochs 
it has occupied other positions till it reached its 
present position, and caused the change of climate 
which distinguishes each epoch. Mr. Airy admits 
the accuracy of the principle, but doubts the ade- 
quacy of the cause, in magnitude, to explain the 
supposed effects. 

Putting the case in the most favourable form for 
producing the largest effect, and assuming that a 
mountain mass was equal to the oth part of the 
mass of the equatorial protuberance, the result 
would be the shift of the poles of the earth to the 
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extent of one or two miles; and in the case I have 
supposed, viz., that the earth is not a rigid body, 
the first day’s whirl would make the new position 
of the axis again a permanent position—permanent, 
at least, until again disturbed by the upheaval of 
another mountain mass, capable of producing an- 
other change. I hope I have correctly represented 
what Mr. Airy admits, and that we have now got 
the problem into a form which will enable us very 
readily to discuss it. 

And first, as to the magnitude of mountain 
masses as they now exist, I grant that there is no 
existing mass that can produce more than a scarcely 
appreciable change. But the present mountain 
masses represent but fragments of their former 
bulks, The great range of the Andes, with the 
whole continent of South America, is probably the 
most recently elevated mountain range upon the 
face of the earth; the whole has been raised to its 
present great height of about five miles within the 
most recent geological period, and the greater part 
of it has been raised several feet within our own 
time. And I know of no reason why it should not 
continue to rise until it reached a magnitude which 
would produce a sensible change in the position of 
the axis of the earth. But although it simplifies 
the conception of the problem to suppose the eleva- 
tion ofone mountain mass, we need not depend upon 
the elevation of one only for producing the effect ; 
for if, with Sir C. Lyell, we suppose other configura- 
tions of the continents and seas, and that another 
great continent with its mountain ranges, like the 
Himalayas, rosesimultaneously with South America 
at the other side of the globe, whilst other lands in 
opposite directions are sinking, it is obvious that 
under this supposition the effect might be quad- 
rupled. 

ut, it may be asked, Can this elevation of 
mountain masses be supposed to continue to pro- 
ceed to an indefinite extent? Certainly not; their 
attaining a certain magnitude would lead to results 
which would rapidly produce the reduction of their 
bulk, if it did not sweep them away altogether. 

The great geological epochs of which we have 
been treating are separated by intervals of what 
may be called the periods of tranquil deposition of 
nearly horizontal strata, and those periods of dis- 
turbance, during which the strata have been thrown 
into great systems of undulations, and whole races 
of animals and plants utterly and simultaneously 
annihilated over the whole world, and the climate 
changed for the succeeding period of tranquillity. 

These tranquil periods have been of such long 
duration that no geologist ventures to say what 
number of years they occupied: a period of 
millions of years ago is but as yesterday in geo- 
logical chronology, and the vast periods of time 
required for mountains to attain a magnitude 
sufficient to disturb this state of tranquillity, is 
necessary to, and consistent with, the hypothesis. 

We must not investigate this problem, therefore, 
under the supposition that vast mountain masses 
have suddenly made their appearance in any given 
positions. Their increase, as measured by the 
chronology of man, is so slow that we could not 
possibly expect that astronomical observation 
could detect the effect of the increase in their 
magnitude in disturbing the position of the axis 
of the earth. The effect of this slow increase may, 
by a rough analogy, be compared with that which 
takes place when the base of a great iceberg is 
slowly dissolved, until eventually the whole mass 
gives a roll, and settles into a new position of 
equilibrium. 

Let us next suppose that a mountain mass may 
possibly have attained to the required magnitude 
to produce the change, and that at the critical 
period, or turning-point in its history, the earth 
gives such a whirl as the Astronomer Royal speaks 
of. We must first endeavour to imagine what 
would be the effect upon the strata composing the 
crust of the earth consequent upon the movement 
of the protuberant equatorial mass; the strata 
would be thrown into undulations in quasi-loxo- 
dromic lines, such as have been described by Hum- 
boldt and others. 

And what we must next inquire would be the 
effect upon the great volume of water in the seas 
in which the strata were being deposited. The 





water would be thrown with irresistible violence 
upon the continents, whole races of animals and 
plants would be simultaneously destroyed, and the 
surface of the earth ground down by the water 
itself, and the forcing along of vast masses of 
detrital matter over it; and finally there would be 
such a change, be it small or great, in the position 
of the poles of the earth, and in the inclination of 
its axis, as would produce a change of climate in 
every part of the world, but more marked in the 
Arctic and Temperate regions than the Tropical. 
We have but to suppose this repeated again and 
again to account for all the observed phenomena. 

In weighing the probability of the truth of this 
theory, we must take into consideration the fact, 
that no other theory has been before advanced 
which would account for these so intimately co- 
related phenomena being produced by one and the 
same cause; and I still hope that some at least of 
my scientific friends will admit that I have given 
them in it a valuable “ wrinkle.” 

Henry James, Col. R.E. 


Glasgow, Sept. 24. 

I have now fully satisfied myself as to the origin 
of the error into which Sir Henry James seems to 
have fallen. It is a mistake about the meaning 
of a word. When I saw his quotation from the 
‘Principia,’ I could not recollect that Newton had 
ever propounded any views upon the question 
under discussion. I felt assured, moreover, that, 
in so far as Newton could have examined the 
problem, his conclusions would be right. 

The word “globe” has two distinct meanings 
attached to it,—one geographical, whereby it sig- 
nifies the spheroidal planet in which we exist; 
the other is mathematical, signifying the solid 
described by the revolution of a circle about its 
diameter. Our discussion refers to the first; 
Newton referred to the second. On opening the 
‘Principia,’ third edition, at the passage referred 
to by Sir Henry James, and reading the entire 
corollary, you will find that Newton most dis- 
tinctly defines the globe to which he refers, so as 
to admit of no doubt as to its nature. He says: 
‘* Pone globum uniformem et penfecte circinatum in 
spatiis liberis,” &c. It is of a perfectly circular 
globe, and not a spheroid, that he treats. The 
second sentence but one before that quoted (in 
translation) by Sir Henry James is as follows :— 
‘Si globus plano quocunque per centrum suum et 
centrum in quod vis dirigitur transeunte, dividi 
intelligatur in duo hemispheria; urgebit semper 
vis illa utrumque hemispherium zqualiter et prop- 
terea globum, quoad motum rotationis, nullum in 
partem inclinabit.” However the division takes 
place, the hemisphere must have the same mechani- 
cal effect. A perfectly circular globe would un- 
doubtedly be subjected to evagation of the poles, 
from the projection of any small irregularities over 
its surface; but this could not occur in the case of a 
spheroid, unless the irregularities were of the same 
order as the outswelling of the equatorial regions 
of the spheroid. Newton's object in this corollary 
was manifestly to pave the way for his more com- 
plicated investigation in the Third Book, where he 
treats of the rotation of the earth in connexion 
with precession, and where the earth is treated 
not as a circular globe, but as a spheroid. 

Henry HENNESSY. 

P.S. For “M. Planta,” in my last, read 
M. Plana. The conclusion to which I refer, as 
being confirmed by the great Sardinian mathema- 
tician, is, the increasing oblateness of the interior 
strata of the earth, as a result of the passage of 
the interior fused matter to the solid state during 
the process of secular refrigeration. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
80 CIAL SCIENCE. 

Wir the veteran Brougham for President, and 
Glasgow for the place of meeting, it would be 
strange for the gathering of any Association not to 
be a success. The men of Glasgow are not given 
to fail, and having invited the Social Science phi- 
losophers, they determined to give them a hearty 
and enthusiastic welcome. Nearly 3,000 persons 
have taken tickets for this Meeting. The Saturday 
train from London brought the President; and on 





Sunday the strangers were quite sufficient to be 
noted for their presence in the Cathedral and kirks 
of the various popular preachers. Several of the 
clergy preached sermons bearing on the approach. 
ing meeting. Monday brought more strangers, 
and the Council meeting in the middle of the day, 
in which the routine business of the Association 
was discussed, and invitations received to meet. 
next year at Nottingham and Neweastle-on- 

In the evening, the City Hall was crowded to hear 
the venerable President—venerable for his grey 
hairs and long services in the cause of Socia} 
Science. His reception was quite an ovation: the 
whole audience rose as he entered, and he took hig 
seat amid the waving of hats and handkerchief, 
In a feeble and somewhat tremulous voice, which, 
however, maintained its power marvellously to the 
end, he delivered an oration which lasted two hours, 
It was Broughamic: no offenders were spared, 
from the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords to the Emperor of the French and the Ki 
of Naples; and all good efforts for the advance of 
knowledge and the bettering the condition of the 
poor were duly praised. 

Lord BroveHam, the President, opened the 
business on Monday with an oration, of which we 
give the substance :— 

In the outset of our proceedings we are led to 
mark the progress of social science in past times, 
as well as its state at this day. We shall best 
ascertain the progress of our science by casting an 
eye over the history of the parties which have 
divided both the rulers and the people, and obsery- 
ing what attention was given to it, and how far it 
entered into their controversies. In the early part 
of the last century, after the restoration of peace: 
with France, and the suppression of the first rebel- 
lion in Scotland, the contests of party turned chiefly 
upon personal grounds, whereof the chief was the 
proportions in which the power and the emolu- 
ments of office should be shared by the great 
families, and the individuals chiefly but not exclu. 
sively connected with them, or who had acquired 
distinction in Parliament. Ministries were formed, 
or even broken up, not upon any questions of policy, 
foreign or domestic, but upon the claims of some 
persons to office—nay, occasionally upon.the claim: 
of some individual to one particular office—and the 
continuance for many years, it might be, of a single 
individual at the head of affairs, and his removal, 
formed the sole objects of the two great parties in 
the State, both of their chiefs in Parliament and 
their adherents in the country. If measures were 
considered, they were viewed only in their bearing 
upon the personal question, but the conduct of 
persons occupied all men’s minds far more than the 
merits of their policy, or its results upon the wel- 
fare of the community. It has often been observed. 
that Sir R. Walpole had uncontrolled power for 
twenty years, and that yet no one great. measure— 
no change in our institutions, either for good or 
evil—can be ascribed to him during that very long 
reign. His great merits as a ruler have, by all 
well-informed and considerate persons, been fully 
acknowledged. He saved the Revolution settle- 
ment, when assailed by the most formidable 
adversaries, with a majority of the clergy and 
landed interest; he kept England out of the 
German quarrels of two successive sovereigns ; 
and he preserved the peace with her most powerful 
neighbour. But the only measures of which he 
was the author were his Excise scheme, in which he 
was defeated by the devices of a faction acting on 
the multitude; and his Spanish war, into which 
the same faction and the same mob. forced him. 
That men of rare endowments flourished in these 
times—indeed of the highest qualities everdisplayed 
in public life—is undeniable ; and that their talents 
fitted them for government in an extraordinary 
degree is as certain as that by their eloquence they 
were masters of debate. Besides Walpole, there 
was Pulteney, of first-rate distinction as an orator, 
and Bolingbroke, according to all tradition, the 
very first of modern times. But their lives were 
in council devoted to the intrigues of party, in the 
senate to party eloquence, in office to preserving 
all things as they had found them ; and when Lord 
Chatham, somewhat later, was at the head of 
affairs, either in opposition or in the ministry,, not 
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only where his whole attacks upon his adversaries 
confined purely to party grounds, but his own policy 
ghows him so little in advance of his age that, as re- 
ed France, it was grounded upon the narrow anti- 
quated notion of natural enmity; and as regarded 
America, upon the equally narrow and antiquated 
notion of natural sovereignty. To work out those 
great principles—to attack all invasion of the one 
either in alliance or in war, and of the other in 
government—was the object of his life. Yet so 
powerful is habit, such the force of routine, he 
seemed wholly unable to comprehend that it is our 
first duty by all means to cultivate peace with our 
nearest neighbours as the first of blessings to both 
nations, each being able to do the other the most 
good in amity, the most harm in hostility; but he 
could only see glory, or even safety, in the pre- 
carious superiority grasped by a successful man. 
In like manner, as often as the idea of American 
independence crossed his mind, he instantly and 
utterly rejected it as the destruction of our national 
existence, instead of wisely perceiving that to 
become the fast friends of the colonies which we 
had first planted and long cherished under our 
protection would benefit both ourselves and them 
the more by suffering them in their full growth to 
be as independent as we had always been. Was 
Lord Chatham singular in these feelings? Not at 
all; but he was not at all wiser than others. The 
American war had raged for years before the word 
of separation crossed the lips of any man in either 
house of Parliament, the mismanagement of the war 
and ill-treatment of the colonists being the only 
topics of attack upon the Government from those 
whose avowed object was to prevent the necessity 
of separation. But out of this war and this revo- 
lution arose fundamental differences of opinion upon 
the great questions of allegiance, of popular rights, 
and generally of civil liberty—opinions carried still 
further by the great Revolution (not unconnected 
with that event) which convulsed Europe a few 
ears later ; and parties became marshalled accord- 
ing to principles thus entertained by many, professed 
by more; and the end of the century was distin- 
= ed as had been the greater part of the century 
fore, not by the absence of all party and personal 
combination, but by important principles in matters 
of Church and State becoming the ground of attach- 
ment or opposition to persons, or of ties that hold 
parties together. The question between the Com- 
monwealth and the exiled family, and afterwards 
between the two branches of the family, was not 
—like the disputes between the two Roses, the 
houses of Lancaster and York—a merely personal 
controversy, having no real foundation in principles 
and unconnected with conflicting opinions; but 
there were real and important diversities of senti- 
ment involved in the controversy, although the 
game of party was played with its usual abuses, 
and in its unavoidable excess. The interests of 
individuals being involved in the maintenance 
of certain principles; these are, in many cases, 
assumed, and in some cases, though at first honestly 
entertained, yet continue to be professed after they 
have ceased to influence the mind. Opinions are 
used to marshal politicians in bands and separate 
them from others. Place is the real object; 
principle the pretext we put in. Opinions become 
the counters with which the game of faction is 
played. It cannot be denied that the combination 
of men to act in concert for the furthering of their 
honestly entertained opinions may produce salutary 
effects in resisting oppression or in recommending 
@ useful policy, and has often this operation. But, 
how often the contrary result has attended the 
abuse of party union appears manifest upon 
examining the history of most of the great contro- 
versies which have divided men at various periods. 
The party which, in opposition, was for retrench- 
ment and peace, transplanted into office cared little 
for either. Bills of indemnity, suspensions of the 
constitution, propounded by their adversaries, were 
passed by themselves when to those adversaries 
they had succeeded. The very party which, when 
mn power, made acts of attainder and acts of 
indemnity its favourite measures, deprived of power 
was the enemy of both; so that it seemed as if each 
faction had the privilege of dictating to its adver- 
Saries their line of policy by simply adopting one 





for itself. This mode of dealing with principles and 

opinions is most pernicious to the morals—not of 
leading politicians only—but of the whole com- 

munity. A sacred regard for truth, the foundation 
of all morals, is sapped and undermined ; falsehood 

is propagated unblushingly, and the most malignant 
feelings are habitually gratified, it being constantly 
found that men will both deceive and slander for 
their party’s interest, who are incapable of such 
faults for their own; and yet they are sinning for 
their own behoof when they so further the interests 
of their party. Nor let it be for a moment imagined 
that oflate years, when such high pretensions have 
been put forward of being governed by great prin- 
ciples—pretensions unknown a century ago—there 
have not also been petty controversies resorted to, 

petty intrigues and tricks to promote a friend as 
ruler, or to get rid of an adversary in that station— 
intrigues as paltry and as vile as any that can be 
found in the days of the Walpoles, the Pelhams, 

and the Pulteneys. The late disclosures in the cor- 
respondence of Mr. Pitt’s friends throw a lurid 
light upon some of his favoured adherents and 
slaves—how far men will be carried by the combi- 
nation of unbounded zeal for a patron, with intense 
hatred of his adversary, and an intense love of them- 
selves. Whilethe holding certain opinions, and acting 
upon certain principles, more or less mixed with 
personal or party feelings, gives these opinions and 
principles a weight in the public estimation greater 
than their intrinsic importance would have pos 

sessed, they were all, without any exception, of 
such a description that they lent themselves to the 
policy of conflicting parties. But, in the course of 
time, and the improvement of men’s views touching 
their real interests, their attention was turned to 
opinions and principles—among the most important 
of all thereon which the leaders of particular 
classes could not fasten so as to appropriate them, 
because they so plainly concerned the whole com- 
munity, or were of such unquestionable soundness 
and truth, that no dispute could arise respecting 
them, any diversity of views being necessarily con- 
fined to points of detail, and consequently they 
were placed beyond the field of party conflict. The 
duty and expediency of philanthropic policy in one 
sense comprises all the subjects belonging to this 
class; but even in a more restricted acceptation it 
embracés some of the most remarkable features. 
One characteristic of these opinions has just been 
noticed, their not lending themselves to party con- 
troversy. Another, and equally striking, is their 
not being held by those who are specially inter- 
estedin them. Their professors might be benefited 
with the rest of the community, but in every other 
respect were entirely disinterested. Indeed, some 
principles were unconnected with any benefit, even 
to the community at large, and might involve a 
sacrifice of its interest to the higher feelings of 
duty. The subject belonging to this class, the 
earliest in date, is also the one that most truly falls 
within this description of having originated in just 
and pure principles, in those of justice and humanity 
—the extinction of slavery and abolition of the 
traffic in slaves. For the first time statesmen and 
orators were seen directing their exertions to a 
subject which no party in the State could turn to 
its account, upon which all men were agreed as to 
the merits of the question, and could only differ 
regarding the time and manner of its solution. The 
subject was first urged upon the attention of the 
legislature by men who belonged not to its body, 
and whose opinions differed with those of the 
Government; and it was welcomed by Members of 
Parliament formerly attached to the Ministry—nor 
even during the half century over which the history 
of the question extends was it mixed in any manner 
or way with the conflicts of party, while they raged 
more fiercely than in any former period, and the 
men engaged in them were on all other questions 
the most lavishly praised and the most unsparingly 
assailed. This felicity in the great question has 
not attended it in the New World. Slavery is not 
merely a ground of party division, but it is the 
great and paramount way, almost the only ground 
both of conflict in every State of the Union and 
of the differences between the States themselves. 
The grand question of the election of President 
(now approaching) depends entirely upon the prin- 





ciples expressed by the candidates respecting slavery; 

and this question involves all other pa x4 

asmuch as, to the unspeakable misfortune of that 

great community, the appointment of all public 

functionaries, from the highest to the humblest, 

depends upon the election of the chief magistrate; 

and all may be removed on their party being 

defeated at that election. As regards the subject 

itself, the issue of the contest is most important ; 

for the question is, whether slavery shall be per- 

petuated and extended, by —os the principle 

that the institution is national and universal, or 

regarding it as local only, and authorized by the 

law of the particular districts. The revival of 
the African slave trade is by no means an impos- 

sible result from a victory of the Southern States, 

where it has been not very faintly announced ; and 
the struggle which they so vehemently maintain 
with the North may even bring about the dis- 

ruption of the Union—one of the greatest calami- 

ties that could happen to America and to the world: 
to America, as ending, if it did not begin, in civil 
war; to the world, as shaking the credit of all 
popular gover t. Another calamity is far from- 
unlikely to be caused by the conflict—the libera- 
tion of the slaves by insurrection: a consummatior 
to be earnestly deprecated, as much for themselves: 
as for their masters. When Dr. Johnson aston- 
ished the friends of Church and King at Oxford, 

by proposing as a toast “ The speedy revolt of the 
slaves in Jamaica, and success to them,” he had 
not lived to see the dreadful consequences to 
the unhappy victims of our sordid oppression, 
in the misery far worse even than that oppression, 
brought upon them by the insurrection, whicl 
shook it off in the French islands. He might feel 
little compassion for the masters—the supporters: 
of what they term “the institution”—and might 
ask them to show how the King of Dahomey 
should not plead the immemorial custom of his’ 
country requiring the slaughter of hundreds, that 
he might float his canoe in human blood, as the 
appointed tribute of filial affection at his father’s: 
funeral. But these masters are not the only 
parties to be considered when there is a question: 
of slave insurrection; and we must contemplate 
with horror the fate of the negroes, from the worst 
of ills, civil war in its worst form—civil war in the- 
Slave States, and must regard as bereft of all claim 
to be ranked among men whoever could, from party 
zeal or perverse views of personal advantage, lend 
themselves to measures by bare possibility leading 
to such hideous scenes.— 


An outlaw without kin or home is he— 
Unfit for public rule or private care. 

The wretch who can delight in civil war, 
Whose lust is murder, and whose horrid joy 
To tear his country and his a ae: 





But let us devoutly hope that no such fate impends: 
over our kinsmen in the New World—that their 
great scheme of social polity will remain a blessing: 
to all classes, master and slave. But the improve- 
ment of other classes, more numerous though less 
oppressed, and breaking the chains forged for them 
by ignorance, is a work of equal importance, though: 
of less renown, and as they who devote themselves: 
to it are not influenced by party views, their prin- 
ciples have generally been little affected by that 
disturbing force. The promoters of education in 
all its branches, and especially the extending it to 
the humbler classes, by such means as may secure 
good instruction at an easy cost, and without 
breaking in upon their independence, has been a 
favourite pursuit of those who most regard the 
interests of society. On some details there have 
arisen party differences, but no class of persons 
either in Church or State can be found at this day 
to deny the importance of generally-diffused know- 
ledge, or to promulgate opinions in favour of igno- 
rance. The subject, however, gives rise to the 
most interesting inquiries upon the mode and 
manner of attaining what all have alike in view, 
and we need but to cast our eye over the names of 
those who both now and in former years have pre- 
sided over this department in our Association, to 
be satisfied how little it can be regarded as a party 
question in any of its various branches. One 
matter has never been sufficiently considered at 
any of our meetings—to what extent, if to any, the 
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education of children should be compulsory. That 
ignorance is the cause of crimes, directly and in- 
directly, is not denied. Those crimes are punished 
by the i Then, does he perform his duty 
if he does nothing to remove the cause, and trusts 
to the indirect operation of penal enactments? 
In some countries, Protestant as well as Roman 
Catholic, he compels parents to make their children 
attend school. No doubt these are chiefly States 
under the discipline of a government more absolute 
than ours. But in some having a free form of 
government, regulations amounting, if not to com- 
pulsion, yet substantially leaving the parent no 
choice, are found to prove successful in enforcing 
education without encroaching upon liberty. It 
is much to be desired that this question should 
e the best attention of the Education Depart- 

ment of the Congress, and that all information 
should be brought together which the attendance 
of foreign Members may enable us to obtain. An- 
other subject deserving of immediate and full con- 
sideration is the great defect existing all over the 
country in providing and superintending of teachers 
for the middle classes and the due encouragement 
and proper control of those teachers. The upper 
and middle classes enjoy this benefit—the former 
from the great schools and Universities, the latter 
from the Privy Council grants, the requirement of 
qualification in teachers, and the superintendence 
of inspection; but no attention whatever is given 
to the middle-class teachers, though under those 
the most important part of the community receives 
instruction. Petitions complaining of this neglect 
were presented to Parliament last year signed by 
40,000 persons, of which I presented 120 to the 
Lords. The answer given by the Government was 
that the Privy Council had not the means of ex- 
tending the system to the middle-class teachers; 
yet upon the best calculation that could be made 
of these classes, being little more than half-a-million, 
and having 120,000 children of school-going age, 
only 1,200 schools would be added to those under 
the Council Department. The whole subject of the 
teachers’ position and qualifications deserves to 
be thoroughly examined, and especially with the 
view of raising in public estimation that most im- 
rtant class. But though education and train- 
ing, imparting sound knowledge, religious and 
moral, and exalting the character, as of rational 
ings, is the most important of all our duties 
towards the humbler class of our fellow-citizens, 
it is by no means to supersede the care of their 
temporal welfare, or to be taken as a substitute of 
the other imperative duty. Nothing can be more 
gratifying in this, and in every other view, than 
the success of the great measure which the working 
classes themselves have lately adopted to provide 
for their comfort, to husband their resources, and 
to protect them from imposition, by the formation 
of co-operative societies, and happily these have 
tly multiplied, especially in the manufacturing 
tricts of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Such 
societies are of two kinds. The one has for its 
immediate object to expend the income of each 
member to the best advantage for himself; the 
other to enable him to obtain the largest return 
for his capital and industry. Sixteen years ago, 
forty Rochdale artisans, desired to establish a 
society of the first kind, amassed by a weekly 
subscription of 3d. from each member the sum 
of 28/., hired a room for a store, laid in a stock 
of necessaries, and began to trade, selling not only 
to members but to all who would buy. The enter- 
prise provoked laughter. A neighbouring shop- 
keeper boasted that he could carry away the whole 
stock in a wheelbarrow. Now, however, that 
single room is multiplied into many distinct shops, 
spread over the town, and the weekly vend of the 
society exceeds 2,700/. Every member must be 
the owner of five shares of 20s. each, the permitted 
maximum being a hundred such shares. The capi- 
tal is paid in by small weekly or quarterly in- 
stalments. All the transactions of the society, 
whether purchases or sales, are for ready money, 
the entire absence of credit being the corner-stone 
of the institution. The customer, whether mem- 
ber or stranger, is charged at the same price as at 
the ordinary shops of the town; but at the end of 
each quarter a dividend of nett profits is made, and 





he receives his quota according to the amount of 

is purchases, To arrive at nett profit, the follow- 
ing deductions are made from the gross returns ; 
the cost price of the goods, the current expenses of 
the stores, including the wages of the manager and 
his assistants, rents, repairs, a proper allowance to 
a depreciation fund, and 5 per cent. for interest 
on capital. The residue is the nett profit, from 
which, however, before it is divided among the 
customers, 2} per cent. is deducted for the 
maintenance of a library and news-room. The 
society is governed by a committee elected from 
the members, which meets weekly, when it gives 
patient attention to all complaints. If real cause 
of dissatisfaction exists it is removed ; if the com- 
plainant is in error he is reasoned with; and so 
successful has been the course taken by the com- 
mittee that, although the arbitrators have been 
appointed from the first, pursuant to the acts under 
which the association is registered, yet it has never 
been necessary,-even in a single instance, to engage 
their services. The benefits derived by the indi- 
vidual in the expenditure of his income upon this 
plan are manifold. It is enough to enumerate a 
few. First, antagonism of interest.between buyer 
and seller is annihilated. All motive, therefore, 
to adulteration, or in any way to lower quality, for 
the sake of diminishing price, is absent. No extra 
price is put on the goods to pay the rent of shops 
in expensive situations, nor for the plate-glass or 
other costly fittings, nor for the loss occasioned by 
the expensive articles in the windows to attract 
customers, nor for advertisements. Indeed, show 
is altogether discarded, and while no cost is spared 
to insure high quality in the articles themselves, 
no money is wasted on the means of attraction. 
The exact price of the article, too, is very material. 
If the price is high, the customers’ returning profit 
is also high, and vice versd. But not only economy 
is consulted, the improvement of the character and 
habits is incalculably promoted. The workman 
is stimulated to the exercise of self-control beyond 
his reach in ordinary circumstances. He must 
refrain from anticipating his income by running 
into debt, in order that he may be able to pay ready 
money, and also to acquire capital; he is urged when 
he has these advantages clearly and forcibly set 
forth by his brother members, and more than all 
by the example of the body of which he forms one. 
Finding, then, strict economy a necessary consider- 
ation to his maintaining the rank to which he has 
aspired, he casts about that he may so exercise his 
thrift and abridge his expenditure, only in what is 
not essential to health and comfort, and soon dis- 
covers that his abstinence from drink and tobacco 
not only subtracts nothing from his well-being, 
but greatly adds to it. But a working man, out 
of debt, acquiring capital, however slowly, and 
abstaining from stimulants, is on the road to hap- 
piness, and with a prospect of attaining it as bright 
as is vouchsafed to any citizen of the State, even 
the highest in the land. The second class of these 
institutions, namely, those which have for their 
object to enable each member to augment his 
income, are at present but few in number, and 
their experience has been short. At Rochdale a 
society was founded four or five years ago for 
spinning cotton yarn, and weaving it into calico. 
The principal distinction as regards financial 
arrangements between the two classes is, that the 
nett profits are divided among the artisans, instead 
of the customers, each in proportion to his or her 
wages, the wages being fixed according to the rate 
of payment in the mills of the district. The dis- 
astrous years of 1857 and 1858 sorely tried this 
infant establishment, but it weathered the storm 
successfully; and although during a period of 
fifteen weeks no sales were effected, or sales only 
to a limited amount, yet the hands were never put 
upon short hours, although the other mills of the 
town yielded in this respect to the pressure of 
the times. It is, however, far too early to predict 
success for co-operative societies of this class with 
any degree of confidence, or to speak of them 
otherwise than as hopeful. It appears manifest, 
and the observation is important, that co-operation 
is not only distinct from communism or socialism, 
but repugnant to it, far more than to the ordinary 
course of trade, with which, indeed, it agrees in 





giving to every man the benefit of his own industry, 
skill and economy. Co-operation leaves its votary 
to freedom; whereas communism, which makes him 
receive according to his wants instead of accordi 
to his merits, extinguishes the ordinary motives 
to exertion, and failing as it always has failed to 
induce men to work from higher motives must, 
if it continue in action, fall back upon coercion, 
Communism is in truth slavery in disguise; but ag 
the slaves are also their own masters, they quickly 
emancipate themselves, and that being done the 
communities of socialists come to an end. Such 
is the appointed lot and fate of the kindred associ. 
ation arising from strikes, even when these arg 
carried on without breach of law—that is, without 
in any manner exercising compulsion directly or 
indirectly to obtain the increase of members. Thig 
most interesting subject will certainly occupy both 
our General and Judicial Departments. 

At our last Congress, great attention was given 
to the important subject of Temperance, and espe. 
cially to the necessity of preparing public opinion 
for those repressive measures which experience 
daily proves more and more clearly to be required 
for lessening the consumption of spirituous liquors, 
The great source of pauperism and of crimes hag 
hitherto only been attacked by palliatives; and, 
although these have had a certain success, yet, 
if there be any means not exposed to serious 
objections by which the evil may be extirpated, 
the gain to society would be incalculable. No 
measure of absolute repression can, of course, be 
recommended until the public mind has been not 
only prepared, but strongly inclined for it. But 
the proposal of the Grand Alliance well deserves 
a careful consideration—the plan of enabling a 
certain proportion of the inhabitants in every dis- 
trict—a proportion considerably above the com- 
mercial majority—to give the magistrates authority 
for placing the district under a general Re i 
Act, passed with such modifications as, according 
to the Act’s provisions, may be allowed in the 
peculiar local circumstances. A very extensive 
adhesion has been given to the proposal in the 
great districts of Manchester and Birmingham; 
and this, besides its intrinsic merits, will be quite 
sufficient to cause a ing examination by our 
Departments—Sanitary and of Jurisprudence. That 
it deeply concerns both need not be added. But 
which, of all our departments, does it not most 
deeply concern? Remember the memorable ex- 
pression of the great philanthropist, our eminent 
colleague, the Recorder of Birmingham: “ What- 
ever step I take,” says Mr. Hill, ‘‘and into what- 
ever direction I may strike, the drink demon starts 
up before me, and blocks the way.” This is an 
interest which, with us, has never, in any respect, 
been brought within the dominion of party, either 
civil or religious. Such, however, has not been 
its lot in the New World; and it affords the most 
remarkable illustration of the evils which afflict 
the United States from the practice of their con- 
stitution maintaining in every part of the country 
an incessant canvas, caused by the distribution of 
patronage and change of offices. Every subject 
of a nature to interest the community, and thus to 
create a difference of opinion, becomes the ground 
of controversy to contending parties; and so the 
Maine Liquor Law became a question upon which 
governors were chosen and removed. The evils 
which the suspension of the Law occasioned, in 
the great increase of pauperism and crimes, which 
had, under its beneficent operation, been reduced 
within an incredibly narrow compass, but which 
now rapidly revived, so seriously impressed men’s 
minds with the mischief of having made it a party 
question, that a resolution was passed at the State 
Convention against ever so treating the subject 
hereafter: the repeal of the Suspension Law was 
effected ; and all attempts against the Maine Law 
were afterwards defeated by reference to the Reso- 
lution of the Convention. Nothing can redound 
more to the honour of the American people than 
their thus firmly persevering in their just and 
righteous determination. But it is impossible to 
avoid feeling how great is our happiness in this 
country, to be free from the influence of such dis- 
turbing forces upon our most important measures. 
We discuss them freely on their own merits, and 
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apply to the consideration of them those principles 
which are mere matters of science; but science 
reduced to practice should guide the inquiry and 
dictate the conclusion. 

Tf from the Session of 1860 we have derived little 
benefit to our great cause of Social Science, we have, 
at least, received the lesser advantage of salu 
warnings; and of these two are of considerable 
practical importance. In the first place, the 
necessity of a Minister of Justice has become mani- 
fest; what before was deemed highly expedient, is 
now plainly shown to be requisite. It can hardly be 
doubted that any one of the late failures, of which 
all men now complain, would have been prevented 
had we ‘possessed the inestimable advantage of a 
department responsible for carrying the measures 
judiciously selected, and with care and skill pre- 

d. No one can deny that, to take the most 
remarkable instance, the Bankruptcy Bill, dismem- 
bered of the provisions which were little more than 
enactments, but formed a huge, an appalling mass— 
relieved from the clauses most objected to, and 
entrusted to those who had no other work and were 
answerable for its passing through the Commons— 
would have reached the Lords in time to be con- 
sidered and adopted—if, indeed, it had not, as 
most probably would have been the case, been first 
brought into the Lords at a period when they had 
little to do and the Commons were overwhelmed, or 
acted as if they felt overwhelmed, with work. The 
like would have happened with every one of the 
other bills, as well those which failed as those 
which passed in debate, or with an amount of dis- 
cussion barely decent. But further illustration was 
given of such a department’s importance in con- 
ducting the important duty of deciding in the 
exercise of the high and delicate prerogative of 
mercy. Does any one now affect to doubt that 
this should be vestedin alawyer? The whole sub- 
ject of a Department of Justice has long been in the 
hands of our able, learned, and excellent colleague, 
the late Chancellor of Ireland, who, indeed, 
obtained the sanction of the Commons to a resolu- 
tion which he moved; and we may truly affirm 
that no reflecting person now entertains any doubt 
upon the question except as to whether the undi- 
vided responsibility of a single Minister should not 
be preferred to the advantage derived from the con- 
currence of several, and from the greater weight 
thus possessed, as well as the fuller investigation of 
difficult questions. The other warning offered by 
the late session relates to the Consolidation of the 
Law. Bills carefully prepared by successive Com- 
mittees of the Lords, with the aid of the ablest 
draughtsmen, and after the fullest discussions 
attended by experienced criminal lawyers, and 
after reports of Commissioners upon all the details 
—bills which embodied a consideration of the law 
upon the mostimportant heads of crime,—were sent 
down to the Commons ; and it was found impossible 
to proceed a single step in the consideration of 
them. But utterly hopeless as any such attempt 
must have proved in the past session, and with the 
weight under which it laboured, there was presented 
to the minds of all reflecting persons, in a stronger 
light than ever, the absolute necessity of performing 
this important work in one way, and the utter 
impossibility of ever accomplishing it in any other 
—namely, the Commons agreeing to repose con- 
fidence in those who had prepared the digest, 
especially the Lords, who had examined, considered 
and approved it; thus adopting the consolidation 
as prepared, and not discussing it in detail. The 
debate of some hundred clauses of a code in a House 
of some hundred Members, comprising lawyers in 
either kind—barrister and attorney—recorders of 
burghs and corporations, Justices giving ear to the 
town clerks, chairmen of sessions and other magis- 
trates, country gentlemen instructed by their 
solicitors, bankers and merchants with sons at the 
bar, dilettante law reformers—presents to the mind 
such a picture of endless proposal and rejection, 
cavil and comment, that the bare aspect is enough 
to induce slumbers in the least somnolent, or confuse 
and turn round the steadiest head. All men are 
now agreed that the only question is, shall there be 
a Consolidation or not, parcel of and preliminary to 
a complete Code or Digest of the Law? in other 
words, shall the Government of this country perform 








its high and imperative duty of bringing the le 
under its rule acquainted arith the l inte node 
protect their rights ; but also the laws to which it 
requires their obedience, enforcing that obedience 
by the severest penalties, If the tive answer 
is given, there can be only one manner of working 
to frame the Code. Whoever desires to have it 
discussed in detail, that is, the clauses merely 
stating what the existing law is, without proposing 
any change—whoever insists upon discussing the 
diction adopted in framing these clauses (for that 
is all)—has a shorter and simpler mode of declaring 
his opinion, or rather of declaring what he means ; 
his real meaning is, that there shall be no Con- 
solidation, no Digest, no Code. It is to be ex- 
pected that the Department of Jurisprudence 
will examine these two great subjects,—a Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Consolidation of the 
Law,—with the care which their paramount 
importance so manifestly prescribes. At our first 
meeting, in 1857, the subject of Judicial Statistics 
was brought under consideration in the able and 
useful papers read by Mr. Leone Levi; *-.u, in 
consequence of the discussion which took place, very 
considerable improvements were introduced into 
that department of the Treasury; so that, at our 
last Congress, hopes were entertained of such com- 
plete and regular information being afforded as the 
Annual Report of the Minister of Justice presents 
in France. A most important step has since been 
made in that direction. The Meeting of the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress has been held, under 
the Presidency of the Prince Consort, whose open- 
ing Address, marked by the sound sense, the accu- 
rate information, and the general ability which 
distinguish all His Royal Highness’s exertions, is 
in the hands of all our Members. Having been 
requested to superintend the Judicial Department, 
and having afterwards, in His Royal Highness’s 
absence, presided at the General Meeting, it was 
a great satisfaction to find the unanimous adoption 
of the plan which it became my duty to report, 
embodying the resolution in full detail upon the 
whole subject; and there was a strong recommend- 
ation unanimously passed, urging the Government 
to appoint a permanent Statistical Commission. 
The Report has been presented to the House of 
Lords (where, indeed, I had several years before 
brought forward the resolutions which formed its 
groundwork this you) and it is now among the 
Printed Papers of the session. There were natu- 
rally present at this International Congress emi- 
nent men from various parts of the Continent; and, 
in announcing the assembly of the present Meeting, 
I took the liberty of inviting those distinguished 
foreigners, with whose presence, I trust, we are 
now honoured. Among others was a negro 

mtleman, of great respectability and talents, 
Dr. Delaney, who had attended different depart- 
ments, and, in his able address, had communi- 
cated useful information and suggestions. When 
inviting him to this Congress, I informed him 
that he would have the satisfaction of visiting 
the country which first declared a slave free the 
instant he touches British ground. Dr. Delaney’s 
forefathers were African slaves; he is himself a 
native of Canada. It is truly painful to reflect 
that although his family have been free for genera- 
tions, his origin being traced to one whom the 
crimes of white men and Christians had enslaved, 
he would be, in the land of Transatlantic liberty, 
incapable of enjoying any civil rights whatever, 
and would be treated altogether as an alien, the 
iniquity of the fathers being inexorably visited, 
not upon their children, but upon the children of 
their victims, to all generations—children whose 
only offence being the sufferings of their parents, 
whose wrongs they inherit with their hue. Con- 
nected with statistics is a subject which occupied 
our Sanitary Department last year, the defects in 
our public records of sickness and mortality, and 
the valuable papers of Mr. Kempsey gave rise to 
much discussion. The Council appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the question, and resolutions 
were agreed to, on which a communication was 
opened with the Government. There can be no 
doubt that the present system will receive exten- 
sion and improvement. Unfortunately, as much 
cannot be said respecting the Report of another 





committee named by the Council, on the defects of 
the Census of 1851, and their valuable suggestions 
for its improvement in 1861. These were kindly 
received by the Government, and attention to them 
was promised ; but the Act, as passed, does not 
provide for any material improvement. On one 
matter there really can be no doubt; the returns 
for the three kingdoms ought on every account to 
be made uniform. It is to be hoped that the suc- 
cess of the National Congress may lead to a still 
more important international assemblage on the 
assimilation of commercial law. 

Of the great frequency of fatal accidents lately 
to be deplored, those on railways really urgently 
demand attention, and their causes cannot be fully 
investigated without the suggestion of some pre- 
ventive. It is remarkable that the evil is confined 
to Great Britain. In France, the greater discipline, 
and more careful administration, even more than 
the lesser speed and the want of excursion trains, 
is probably the reason that grave accidents there 
are ail but unknown. The other class of injury to 
persons, often fatal, is that of careless or foolhardy 
and adventurous travellers being severely hurt, 
often losing their lives, in attempts to climb or 
descend dangerous passes, in neglect or in defiance 
of their guides’ advice. The misery thus inflicted 
on families—the public injury thus occasioned— 
should be impressed upon men’s minds, and the 
guilt incurred by their carelessness or obstinacy. 
A life thus thrown away is by self-slaughter, not 
self-murder; and the crime bears the same relation 
to suicide that manslaughter does to murder. 

Unhappily, the number is small of European 
States in which a popular government affords the 
security of measures being pro by the rulers 
calculated to benefit the people as well as them- 
selves. But the diffusion of knowledge has made 
so manifest the tendency of an enlightened policy 
to promote the interests of the community, and 
thus, in the result to serve the Government also, 
that the attention of absolute sovereigns has been 
drawn, if not driven, to such courses as must in- 
crease the wealth of their subjects, and, conse- 
quently, their own resources, and might also pro- 
mote the comforts of the people, for which they 
probably cared little, unless as tending to preserve 
order and quiet without the control of force. Such 
sovereigns, too, have facilities for making and 
moulding laws, and effecting changes in the insti- 
tutions, as well as the policy of the State—facilities 
which made the French sect, the Economists, 
prefer what they termed a legal despotism to a 
popular form of government, and made even Ben- 
tham regard such a system with envy, when 
pressed by the difficulty of carrying forward his 
plans for the improvement of our jurisprudence. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the grossness of the 
delusion arising from such one-sided views of the 
subject ; but we may admit that some compensation 
is thus afforded by despotism for its great and 
various evils. The Russian Government is in form 
the most absolute of any in Europe, and nearly on 
a level with the Turkish, though it would be diffi- 
cult to point out any difference in substance be- 
tween that and the system of Austria and 
France, except that there the subject enjoys 
the inestimable advantage of a pure administra- 
tion of justice, which also, in ordinary cases, 
imposes some restrictions upon the arbitrary 
power of the sovereign, though very little in those 
of a political description. But in Russia, greatly 
to the honour of the present Emperor, a resolution 
has been taken to effect the entire emancipation of 
the serfs, which had only been ially attempted 
by his two predecessors. The difficulties im 
not only by the prejudices of the landowners, but 
by the pt parts of the government, are v 
formidable, and most persons uainted wi 
Russian affairs are impressed with the belief that 
material changes must precede this just and politic 
measure, and that even if the Imperial plan were 
capable of being carried into execution the serf 
freedom could not be permanently established with- 
out serious changes in the whole political state of 
the country. It is, however, a most fortunate 
thing that the attention of the government and of 
statesmen should be fixed upon so important a mea- 
sure as one having for its object the raising from 
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servitude to liberty the bulk of the labouring classes. 
In Austria, besides material improvements of an 
economical and financial description, important 
reforms of a political kind are in course of being 
effected. The constitution and powers of the 
Reichsrath, or general council, have been extended; 
and there is a fixed determination to give each pro- 
vince of the empire a discretion in the management 
of its affairs, and more especially that Hungary 
shall, either in form or in substance, have its an- 
cient constitution restored. The selfish spirit of 
the Hungarians, their refusal of rights to be shared 
by the other States, their demand of what may be 
regarded as privileges to distinguish them from the 
rest, has been a serious obstacle to the execution of 
the liberal designs in contemplation. It may safely 
be predicted that no improvements will be made 
so valuable as those introduced by Prince Metter- 
nich, one of the greatest practical reformers of 
his time, and by which he both controlled 
the power of the nobles and raised the in- 
ferior classes to independence and comfort. The 
Prussian States, and those of the Lesser German 
potentates, have been making steady if not rapid 
progress in their internal improvements; but their 
most important proceeding has been the fixed de- 
termination to stand together against any inroad 
whatever that may be attempted upon their inde- 
pendence. Their agreement with Austria is a 
step in the same direction; and in Belgium, which 
enjoys all the advantages of a free constitution, 
administered with singular wisdom and justice by 
the present sovereign, the strongest indications 
have been given of an adhesion to the principle 
80 wisely laid down by the German States,— 
‘indications which, both in their purport and in the 
manner of declaring them, must exclude all hopes 
that may have been entertained in any quarter of 
a disposition favourable to aggressive or intriguing 
designs. But the absolute government established 
among our nearest neighbours has made very 
considerable advances in those branches of its 
policy which are immediately connected with the 
well-being of the people. Economical measures, 
which tend directly to better their condition and 
to promote their friendly intercourse with other 
countries, have been patronized and actually 
adopted. It redounds exceedingly to the credit 
of the French rulers (possibly the word should be 
used in the singular number) that this wise course 
has been steadily pursued, in defiance of the 
openly -expressed discontent excited by the pre- 
judices of the country, and the influence of cer- 
‘tain powerful classes interested, or supposing 
themselves interested, against those wise mea- 
sures, according to the remark, not more witty 
than just, of our own Finance Minister, “ that 
men are always for free trade with an exception.” 
When the constitutional government of France 
was forcibly supplanted by an absolute monarchy, 
Lord Denman expressed his hope that, at least, the 
people would receive some measures of law amend- 
ment, which might not indeed sweeten, but soften 
the bitterness of the chalice commended to their 
lips. That ingredient has not been poured into 
the cup, but another emollient not less potent has 
been infused. The princes, whose measures, equally 
just and wise, beneficial to their subjects and them- 
selves, almost in the same degree, are either—as in 
Belgium, Prussia and Sardinia—rulers according 
to law, or as those in Russia and France, who are 
a law unto themselves, and govern according to 
their good pleasure. But it is a great abuse of lan- 
guage to call them tyrants, and a confusion in ideas 
to treat them as such. The abuse of despotism 
is tyranny; the despot who, as such, is barely to 
be endured, by the abuse becomes a tyrant who 
cannot be too much abhorred. He has inherent 
in him, by the necessities of his nature, some of the 
worst vices and most pitiable infirmities of our 
fallen nature; and he may have all—falsehood, 
concentration of all his feelings upon himself, dis- 
regard of all other men, caprice unbounded and 
ungovernable, the habitual belief that his fellow- 
creatures are of a different species, and so to be 
treated, unless when recognized as human in order to 
degrade, pollute and torment them the more—these 
are his appointed views; but to them he may add 
the most savage cruelty, and delight in the suffer- 








ings he inflicts, without any other gratification to 
himself. If by some accident, some freak of for- 
tune, he should have received any endowment of 
genius, or of person, it only makes him the more 
hateful, like the wit of Tiberius, the beauty of 
Nero; as poets have feigned a fair basilisk, to 
make the monster more hideous. Man’s only 
comfort is that he must ever be a prey to the fears 
he spreads all around him, avenging others by 
the terrors he makes for himself: when accom- 
panied, tormented by suspicion and distrust of all ; 
when alone, dismayed by the silence of the solitude 
he has created. Such a spectacle has actually been 
witnessed recently in the blood-thirsty and pitiful, 
though unpitying creature, composed of cruelty, 
falsehood and cowardice, who, after the massacre 
of his unoffending subjects, durst not face either 
the vengeance of the survivors or abide the coming 
of their deliverer, but, at the distant sound of his 
approach, fled from the throne he had polluted 
and disgraced, with the booty his privilege had 
amassed. Young in years to have perpetrated 
such crimes! But Caligula died at eight-and- 
twenty, and Heliogabalus at eighteen. The dif- 
ference between a despot and a tyrant may be 
wide, and the descent from the one position to the 
other, power uncontrolled and irresponsible, has this 
mis-step; but unhappily it iseasy. As long as men 
are men, tyranny will be the natural end of despot- 
ism. But the more easy and natural the descent, 
the greater is the merit of those who nobly resist 
the temptations that strew their path, and doing 
a violence to their nature, holding fast by their 
integrity, will not slide down; but devoting them- 
selves to their duty, promote the welfare of those 
under their sway, spurn all grovelling and vulgar 
fame, seeking the true glory of their people and 
their own; the guardians of peace, pillars of 
justice, patrons of benevolence, they take their 
place among the Nervas and the Antonines, the 
most illustrious of mankind. Mightily must the 
cultivators of social science rejoice in such noble 
conduct of the absolute sovereigns to whom the 
fortunes of so vast a portion of the world are 
entrusted, and full well they know that their cause 
mainly rests upon the preservation of peace abroad 
and the maintenance of orderat home. Well may 
they apply to social science the Roman orator’s 
words spoken of his own art—‘“‘ Pacis comes etiam, 
et jamdudum constitute reipublice alumnus.” Truly 
she is the offspring of peace, and by a greater than 
the Roman charity, gratefully gives her pious 
support to her parent. Let us not fear danger to 
this first of blessings from any quarter, by the 
pursuit of warlike glory, guilty, and as senseless as 
guilty, among any of our neighbours. An eminent 
political economist at our last Congress declared 
that he only dreaded the arts of the fiend, 
the enemy of mankind, tempting his country- 
men with a laurel, instead of the apple with 
which he deceived our first parents. But it 
is edifying to observe the same individual now 
announcing his entire confidence in the specific 
tendency of that enlightened policy to which he 
has so greatly contributed. In his hopes we must 
altogether share; in the greater part of his confi- 
dence also. But it is no mark of mistrust in others, 
that we trust ourselves more; and we must all 
heartily rejoice in the spirit of determination to be 
well prepared which the country universally shows. 
Let us also rejoice in the training to which it has 
given rise. As a mere sanitary measure this Asso- 
ciation has a right to own it and highly to estimate 
its value. But on far more lofty grounds we are 
bound to exult in it, for it is the pledge of peace. 
Here, above all other places, such feelings are 
natural and appropriate. We are in the land 
sanctified by the struggles of Religion, and renowned 
for supporting her sister, Freedom, in the worst of 
times. Here the martyrs of the cause swore to the 
Covenant “ by the name of the Lord their God ”— 
here, in the next age, the rebels against civil and 
religious liberty encountered the stoutest resistance 
—here, in yet later times, was begun the arming of 
the people for defence of the realm. Is it won- 
derful that attachment to religious and attachment 
to civil rights should kindle the same fire of patriot- 
ism, and in the same bosoms? Those treasures 
which men prize the most dearly are nearest their 





hearts, and them with heart and hand they will 
defend. 





On Tuesday morning the work of the Sections 
commenced in the College. The Lord Advocate 
of Scotland started with an address on Jurispru. 
dence. Clever, sometimes eloquent, he kept his 
hearers for two hours, and sent them rather ex. 
hausted with the attention he gained to the work 
of the Sections. Of these there are five, which 
work under the designations of Jurisprudence, 
Education, Punishment and Reformation, Public 
Health, and Social Economy. The papers were 
very numerous, and embraced a large number of 
important topics. A programme of the whole of 
the papers sent in was published and distributed to 
the Members. Lord Brougham presided at an 
extra meeting of the Jurisprudence Section, when 
papers were read ‘On an Teteentiened System of 
General Average.’ It is difficult to say which 
Section has been best attended, for every room has 
been full. 

Wednesday morning opened with an Address, 
by Sir John Kay Shuttleworth, the President of 
the Educational Section. He also occupied two 
hours with his address, and threw the Section 
back for the day. The Sections were all filled 
again. In the evening a meeting was held, in 
which the working classes were addressed. There 
were not, however, five live Lords to present to 
the working men as at Liverpool, so the working 
men themselves were allowed to speak. 

ursday morning the Hon, A. Kinnaird, Presi- 
dent of the Punishment and Reformation Section, 
delivered his address. On Friday morning Sir J. 
E. Tennent is announced,—and on Saturday Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, who does duty for Lord Ebring- 
ton. A Soirée was held on Tuesday in the Corpora- 
tion Rooms, and similar réunions are announced 
for the other evenings of the week. 

The weather has been all that could be wished 
for the meeting, and not a few of the Members 
have been allured into excursions on the Clyde, to 
Arran, Loch Lomond, and the Trosachs, Never- 
theless, Glasgow is seen to great advantage. Her 
wide new streets and noble buildings, the old 
Cathedral, the College, the new Churches, and the 
Royal Exchange, could hardly be seen to greater 
profit. Everything that is to be seen is most 
liberally thrown open. Libraries, clubs, news- 
rooms, vie with ship-builders, engineers, glass- 
workers and tobacco-pipe makers in inviting 
members of the Association to visit them. Glasgow 
has certainly put on its best appearance. It looks 
cleaner than it did, and the street fountains, from 
which gush forth the clear waters of Loch Katrine, 
suggest the cause. To those who can appre 
ciate water, Glasgow now offers as rare an oppor- 
tunity of tasting it as she formerly did of “‘ mountain 
dew.” It is pleasant to catch a glass of this water 
as it runs into the town with the pressure of its 
natural height, and think that the dirty, squalid, 
whisky-drinking population of its wynds can get 
this luxury for the trouble of drawing. What an 
influence this will have no one can tell. It is 
already beginning to tell the drinker of pure water 
to give up his whisky, and the dirty population 
accustomed to the delicious softness of the purest 
of waters will instinctively acquire habits of clean- 
liness. A terrible responsibility still lies at the 
door of the wealthy inhabitants of Glasgow. The 
revelations of the social philosophers have opened 
to public view depths of wretchedness and misery 
in this magnificent city which must make every 
right-minded man tremble. But they have begun 
the work of reform, and they must goon. This 
Meeting will help them in the study both of causes 
and remedies; and it will be at their own peril 
they halt in the work of social reformation. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE only additions made to the National Por- 
trait Gallery during the recess are, an excellent 
portrait of Cecil Earl of Salisbury, the “little 
beagle” of James the First; and a very curious 
full-length of the “ British Solomon” seated in the 
robes of the Garter. Alterations have been made 
in the position of several of the pictures, so as to 
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enable visitors to examine more favourably those 
rtraits which had hitherto been hung furthest 

m view. The Gallery will re-open to the public 
without necessity of tickets as hitherto. During the 
winter months, it will close at four o'clock. 

Halifax, after the manner of Leeds, is about to 
erect a new Town Hall, with the loyal addition 
of a statue of the Queen. Why should not Leeds 
and Halifax become as quaint, as noble and pic- 
turesque as Nuremberg or Frankfort? Perhaps 
it is only a question of time. Rome was not 
puilt ina day. York was not planned by a single 
generation. Of late years we have seen with the 
deepest interest a desire spring up to adorn the 
cities of trade and manufacture with characteristic 
public and private edifices. Manchester has put 
on a new face. Rouen is not more changed in 
appearance. Lyons is not so much improved. 
The warehouses of the last twelve years are 

es. We only wish they had been a little 
more English in style. In a few years Man- 
chester will have a character—a beauty—an at- 
traction of its own, as strong perhaps as those 
of Lincoln or Wells. Commerce should be able to 
rie with Monasticism, at least in the opulence of 
its taste. Leeds and Halifax are so adding to 
their architectural attractions as not to lag far 
behind the Lancashire city. 

In noticing the death of Mr. Locke we should 
have said that he retired from the Presidency of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in December 
lst. Mr. Bidder succeeded him in the Presi- 
dential chair. 

Mr. Charles Knight has laboured for five years 
past on the ‘ Popular History of England,’ and has 
brought it down to 1793 with only three slight 
breaks in his original proposal as to times of 
publication, and with no break at all as to con- 
tinuity of style and substance. At this point he 
caims from his readers an indulgence which will 
be readily conceded to him, as it will tend even 
more to the readers’ interest than to his own ease. 
In future he wishes to suspend the monthly issue 
—so as to gain time for closer thought and more 
extensive research. He promises, however, that 
the work shall be completed in the course of next 

ear. 
We are grieved to hear of the loss of Mr. 
Herbert Ingram, founder and proprietor of the 
Illustrated London News, together with his eldest 
son, in the fearful accident on Lake Michigan. 
Mr. Ingram was the other day a living illustration 
of the flexibility of our institutions and national 
manners. He had made his own fortune, and 
every one knew it. By his enterprise and 
talent, he had risen from the position of a 
country newsvender to the responsibilities of 
& newspaper proprietor, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, a deputy-lieutenant, and a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. To-day, he is gone from 
among us, leaving the power he created in other 
hands. The story of his rise in life—of his merits 
and of his mistakes — will often be recalled by 
writers like Mr. Craik and Dr. Smiles as an 
encouragement to the young. 

While the kingdom of Italy, which, though 
yet unknown to diplomacy, is shaping itself at 
Naples and Turin, Mr. Wyld has published a new 
map of that kingdom. This map shows the 
theatre of the present war, with the most recent 
thanges of territorial line, and will interest all 
readers of newspapers and telegrams. 

We have also on our table a Map of Tasmania 
in1859, by Mr. James Sprent, from original surveys 
and drawings made on the spot, and engraved 
by Messrs. Johnston, of Edinburgh. The map— 
which shows a recent desert laid out like an English 
Province, parted into shires, dotted with towns 
and settlements, fringed with ports and harbours— 
admirably designed, and will bring credit to the 
local geographers and artists who have contributed 
to its composition. Such a work is a proof of the 
enterprise and success of Tasmania. 

This suggestion speaks for itself:— 

“ Highgate, Sept. 26. 

“A few years ago, I urged, through the Athe- 
neum, that the Cartoons of Raphael at Hampton 
Court should be photographed ; and very well 
they have been done. As a specimen of modern 





Art on the grand scale, I would suggest to photo- 
graphers Etty’s ‘Joan of Arc,’ the three compart- 
ments,—a fine work, the most ambitious, if not 
the most successful, of the artist. I believe it is 
now at Manchester. 
“T am, &e. W. B. Morean.” 


A Correspondent writes :— 
4 “ Kingston-on-Thames, Sept. 20. 
“T notice that frequent reference is made to 
the French Canadian song, called ‘A la Claire 
Fontaine,’ in the letters of the Correspondents 
of the London journals who accompany the 
Prince of Wales in his Transatlantic tour. They 
say it is played at the balls attended by His 
Royal Highness, and wherever music forms part 
of the entertainment, and is sung to him by the 
boatmen on the St. Lawrence and other waters, 
to the accompaniment of their oars. It has always 
had some pretension to the honour of being the 
national air of Canada, and I suppose that its 
present popularity will establish it in that position. 
As it is probably unknown to most of your readers, 
I send a version of it as I have heard it sung on 
the St. Lawrence; but would observe that the 
‘refrain’ is different from that given by the 
Times Correspondent, viz., ‘Il y a longtemps que 
je aime, jamais je ne l’oublierai.’ O. F.” 
A la claire fontaine, 
Men allant promener, 
J’ai trouvé l’eau si belle 
Que je m’y suis baigné. 
Gai lou la, gai le rosier, 
Du joli mois de Mai. 
J'ai trouvé l'eau si belle 
Que je m’y suis baigné; 
Au dessus de ma téte 
Le rossignol chantait. 
Gai lou la, &c. 


Au dessus de ma téte 
Le rossignol chantait ; 
Chante, bel oiseau, chante 
Toi, qui a le coeur gai. 

Gai lou la, &c. 
Chante, bel oiseau, chante 
Toi, quia le coeur gai; 

ai perdu ma maitresse, 
Et ne peut m’en consoler. 
Gai lou la, &c. 


J'ai perdu ma maitresse, 
Et ne peut m’en consoler, 
Pour un bouquet de roses 
Que je lui refusais. 

Gai lou la, &c. 
Pour un bouquet de roses 
Que je lui refusais; 
Je voudrais bien que les roses 
Furent encore au rosier. 

Gai lou la, &c. 


Je voudrais bien que les roses 
Furent encore au rosier, 
Et que ma belle maitresse 
Etait 4 mon coté. 

Gai lou la, &e. 

M. Alexandre Dumas, sen., has been named 
Director of the Museum at Naples and of the exca- 
vations at Pompeii and Herculaneum. He has 
also received an order from the Dictator to publish 
a large illustrated work at Naples. 

On the 2ist inst. died at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, in the seventy-third year of his age, the 
philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer. He had just 
time to revise the second improved and enlarged 
edition of his work on ‘ Die beiden Grundprobleme der 
Ethik,’ now being printed at Leipzic, by Brockhaus. 
The Preface to this work shows that he remained 
true to the last of his life in his hatred towards the 
“University philosophers.” Schopenhauer’s literary 
fate was one most remarkable. His principal 
work, ‘Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,’ 
remained, ever since its appearance in the year 
1819, completely unnoticed for a whole quarter of 
a century, till, during the last ten years, the 
general attention of the public was suddenly given 
to it,—of a public, too, which generally kept aloof 
from philosophical studies. The long-neglected 
author had the satisfaction, in the eve of his life, of 
seeing his philosophy made the subject of the most 
extensive literary interest ; even his adversaries con- 
tributed to his importance, by making the inquiry 
into the scientific value of his philosophy a prize 
theme. 

The commission for a dramatic prize, which 
has been constituted on the occasion of the Schil- 
ler-Fest, met for the first time, at Berlin, on the 


15th instant. The commission was formed of 
distinguished men of science, as the Professors 
Béckh, Ranke, Mommsen, Gervinus, Dro 
and Curtius, and some representatives of the 
theatre, as Herren von Hiilsen and Devrient of 
Karlsruhe. It has to meet every three years, 
and to point out to the Regent the most prize- 
worthy drama which has appeared within this 
period. The prize consists of 1,000 thalers and 
a gold medal. The commission is said to have 
pronounced, this time with a great majority, that 
among the dramas of the last three years none 
had been found quite worthy of the prize. Should 
the Regent wish to award the prize nevertheless, 
it would recommend Herr Freytag’s ‘ Die Fabier,’ 
or Herr von Putlitz’s ‘Das Testament des grossen 
Kurfiirsten,’ as most deserving of the distinction. 
If this rumour be true, it savours very much of 
German indecision and want of resoluteness. In 
our opinion, the prize judges ought to select 
among those dramas that do exist, the best ac- 
cording to their taste and conscience. What does 
it mean to pronounce none quite worthy of the 
prize? What ideal standard do they propose to 
go by? Dothey demand an absolutely good drama? 
And are no dramatic writers to be rewarded with 
the prize so long as they do not come up to the 
Shakspeare,GoetheorSchillerstandard ? In thiscase, 
the Regent may perhaps save the 1,000 thalers a long 
time, although able pens have not been idle. More- 
over, the author who will be favoured now with 
the prize, after the judges have pronounced none 
quite worthy of it, may welcome, perhaps, the 1,000 
coins, but the pride and pleasure of having obtained 
a prize will be lost. 

Herr Hermann Kurz, the author of Schiller’s 
‘ Heimathjahre,’ and other meritorious works, ac- 
knowledges in the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung the 
receipt of a testimonial from the Schillerverein, con- 
sisting of 250 thalers (about 377. 10s. sterling). The 
tonein which theacknowledgment is delivered seems 
to imply the desire on the part of the receiver to 
shield himself against a suspicion, as if the donation 
above mentioned might be regarded by some in 
the light of an almsgiving. We quite understand 
and sympathize with Herr Kurz’s feelings in this 
respect, knowing full well how new in Germany is 
this manner of appreciating an author, and re- 
membering what curious notions on the subject of 
testimonials were developed on the occasion of the 
Schiller Festival by a distinguished Berlin savant. 
The learned Professor disapproved highly of the 
fund for the support of literary men’ in need, 
expressing an opinion that such support must 
necessarily tend to increase literary rubbish, and 
that a really deserving author would never stand 
in want of support. We do not intend entering 
here into any discussion on the subject, although 
it would be easy enough to refute Prof. Grimm’s 
opinion by a multitude of examples from the 
history of literature: we only wish to advise our 
German neighbours that, if they would adopt 
the English custom of testimonials, they must 
try to do it in the English spirit; they must 
not even hint, as was done in the letter from 
the Committee to Herr Kurz, “that the donation 
was meant as a proof of esteem and respect, 
and not as a support, of which they were aware 
Herr Kurz stood not in want.” Qui s’excuse 
s'accuse is not quite applicable here, yet some- 
thing of it is felt by the receiver of the gift, as 
his letter of acknowledgment plainly shows. In 
this way, the intended honour, the ‘‘cup of kind- 
ness,” will always be mixed with too much of the 
bitter herb to be swallowed quite gratefully. 
It is true that the Schillerverein has been in- 
stituted with the view of supporting deserving 
authors who may be in want of support; it 
follows that the same hand which gives the tes- 
timonial also distributes the necessary alms. This 
would explain somewhat the above - mentioned 
allusion in the letters of the Committee, which 
strikes the reader as wanting so much in tact, 
However, it seems to us, this might easily be 
remedied, by giving as much privacy to the one 
as publicity and a sort of solemnity to the other 
office. A public dinner (always provided this did 
not cost the amount of the testimonial), a speech, 





—as things are in this country on such 
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occasions,—would go far to familiarize the German 
mind with the true nature of a testimonial, and we 
should soon find the diffidence and shyness with 
which such a distinction is now received wear off. 





Mr. HOLMAN HUNT'S Picture of ‘The FINDING of the 
SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE,’ commenced in Jerusalem in July, 
1854, is NOW ON VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New 
Bond Street, from Ten till Five.—Admission, le. 





MDLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S Pictures of SCENES in 
SCOTLAND, SPAIN, and FRANCE, are NOW ON VIEW at 
the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, from Ten till 
Five.—Admission, 1s. 


NOW OPEN the ITALIAN GALLERY, at the UPPER 
ROOMS, 120, PALL MALL. — ORIGINAL ANCIENT PIC- 
TURES’ of italian, German, Flemish, and Spanish Artists ; 

, Titian, Rubens, Bolleto. A Venetian Jollection. Open 
from to Half-past Five.—Admission, One Shilling. 





ng. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly. WASHINGTON FRIEND'S 
TWO HOURS in AMERICA, Daily, at Three and Eight, with 
his origin al and Melodies, notwithstanding its great 
success, WILL POSITIVELY CLOSE on SATURDAY, Oct. 
13, never to reappear in London. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, entirely Redeco ' 
Commence on MONDAY, October 1, HAMILTON'S 
EXCURSIONS to the CONTINENT and BACK in TWO 
HOURS, en route to Italy, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
Switzerland, and the Rhine ; painted on 30,000 square feet o: 
canvas, by the most eminent English and Forei Artists, and 
has been exhibited in the principal Contin ental Cities of Europe 
With the greatest success.—Cicerone, Mr. LEICESTER BUCK: 
INGHAM. The National Music iy H. TOCLLAO, &e. 
The Box-office is now open from Eleven till Four, where Stalls, 
numbered and reserved, oan be taken, 3s, ; Area, 2s. ; Gallery, 14 





rated.— 


ROYAL COLOSSEUM of SCIENCE, MUSIC and ART.— 
Open Daily, Morning at Twelve; Evening at Seven.—Admission 
tothe whole, One Shilling. MISS KATE and MISS ELLEN 
TERRY will 
MENT every 

DR. BAC 


vetheir NEW DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAIN- 
this Week. Morning, 3° 30 ; Evening, 8. 
HOFFNER, F.C.S8., Sole Lessee and Manager. 





SCIENCE 
Reply to Professor Tyndall’s Remarks in his 
ork ‘On the Glacvers of the Alps, relating 
to Rendw’s ‘ Théorie des Glaciers’ By James 
David Forbes, D.C.L. (Edinburgh, Black.) 
A British traveller (as we have somewhere 
read) was one day sitting in the common room 
of a Swiss inn, when he suddenly heard two 
young Germans, who had previously been 
engaged in earnest and apparently amicable 
colloquy, raise their voices to a high key, and, 
at the same time, their hands, in token of 
mutual dislike and defiance. “ Yes,” exclaimed 
one of the disputants, “you have indeed 
injured me; from this time forth we are no 
longer friends: we ; we part!” Anxious 
to prevent further hostilities, and, if possible, 
to effect a reconciliation between those who 
had been so lately friends, the British tourist 
tendered his good offices; and, upon inquiring 
into the cause of this deadly quarrel, after some 
delay, he discovered that it was grounded upon 
a question in the theory of Glaciers ! 
ow, Dr. Forbes and Prof. Tyndall are 
much in the same position upon the same 
subject; and we might proffer our own good 
offices, did we not remember that they are not 
separated merely by a table, but by the Tweed. 
eir difference is proximately about a bishop 
who wisely concerned himself not de heretico 
eomburendo, but rather de monte observando,— 
and the gist of this controversy is, whether 
Dr. Forbes had, in his writings on the Theory 
of Glaciers, done due honour to the worthy 
bishop, rendered due acknowledgments to him 
for scientific precedence, and made him suffi- 
ciently known in that light. Prof. Tyndall,— 
the first and more popular portion of whose 
new book we have very recently noticed,— 
wishes, in its second and scientific portion, to 
convey to his readers (to use Dr. Forbes’s 
words) “the apprehension that the Memoir of 
Monseigneur Rendu on the Glaciers of Savoy 
has been almost entirely overlooked by English 
writers and readers on this subject; that the 
descriptions of it have been inaccurate and 
even deceptive, the extracts partial and not 
characteristic ; so that when, after several years 
of study of the science of glaciers, his own 
attention was distinctly ed, by a Swiss 
friend, to Bishop Rendu’s work, he was sur- 





prised to find evidence of extensive knowledge, 
close and accurate reasoning, and an extra- 
ordinary faculty of observation, together with 
a constant effort after quantitative accuracy 
and ‘a presentiment ——— things as yet 
untouched by experiment, which belongs only 
to the higher class of minds.’ Nor was he less 
struck to find that the Memoir contained 
passages of ‘cardinal import’ which previous 
writers had ‘overlooked,’ and that it should 
devolve on himself to call attention to them 
‘nearly twenty years after their publication.’” 
After this, Dr. Forbes gives in detail the 
reasons why, says he, “I feel my credit 
involved in these allegations so as to induce 
me to withdraw from the neutral attitude 
which I have generally adopted towards Prof. 
Tyndall’s criticisms.” The allegation of sup- 
pression or omission the Doctor considers “is 
an odious one, whether made explicitly or by 
inevitable implication. It requires to be openly 
met by the person whose character is really in 
question much more than his originality.” 

Dr. Forbes works out his self-proposed excul- 
pation at length, by means of quotation from 
his own works, the bishop’s Memoir, and other 
sources; and, finally, endeavours to turn the 
table, or rather the bishop, upon Prof. Tyndall. 
“The claim of Rendu,” he contends, “viewed 
by the light of Prof. Tyndall's extracts, amounts 
to no more than I had previously cordially 
admitted, and had also been (I may say) the 
first to proclaim,—that of having made a saga- 
cious anticipation of a true theory from limited 
observation of no great precision”; and he 
addresses to Prof. Tyndall “a not-unneeded 
warning how mistaken zeal on behalf of even 
a deserving client may take too strongly a 
forensic tone, and may even wear the appear- 
ance of detraction and hostility to another.” 

We have employed the words of the respon- 
dent in this controversy in order that we may 
not seem to take either side in it, but simply 
to lay it briefly before readers interested in this 
subject in the most authentic terms. We had 
previously perused Prof. Tyndall’s pages; and 
now, with Dr. Forbes’s pamphlet in our hands, 
we may simply express our opinion, that both 
philosophers politely display a strong animus 
in this matter, and appear to attach an import- 
ance to points of priority and personality, in 
which few besides their own immediate friends 
will share. 

* As an example,” says Dr. Forbes, “of the 
minuteness of Prof. Tyndall’s criticism, when 
my ‘Travels in the Alps’ are concerned, he has 
thought it worth while to signalize three times 
in as many different publications, the venial 
error of the True North being set off on the 
compass-card of my map of the Mer de Glace 
on the wrong side of the Magnetic North, 
according to which (as it is stated in the text) 
the map had been laid down. Yet he allows 
that the error was corrected by myself nearly 
ten years before he had any chance of detecting 
it.” We have no concern with this alleged un- 
friendly minuteness further than to submit that 
we are all liable to err; that even Prof. Tyndall 
himself has been suspected of once making some 
such slight mistake as writing nine hours for 
nineteen, and that, as respects Dr. Forbes and 
the above error, our only wonder is that any 
Scotchman could have made any mistake about 
the North. Popular opinion attributes to all 
his countrymen an exact knowledge of that 

oint of the compass. We agree with Dr. 

orbes that it was a “venial error,” and the 
more so as it is generally a Scotchman’s incli- 
nation to get a few degrees towards the South. 
A common aphorism intimates that a Scotchman 
is too far north for an Englishman; while here 
we have merely a reversal of that foolish saying, 











——_—[= 
since the Englishman is due north, and the 
Scotchman edging away from it. 

It is a true observation of Prof. Tyndall's, that 
“the extraordinary number of reviews whic, 
have appeared upon the subject during the las, 
two years show the interest which the intel. 
lectual — of England take in the question’. 
but we do not think this same intellectual public 
have any beyond the smallest concern about the 
personal claims or disputes imported into thes 
discussions. At the same time, Dr Forbes could 
hardly let the present occasion pass without 
endeavouring to correct what he considers ap 
unfounded statement or implication. If we 
as mere overlookers, might presume to offer 
“not-unneeded warning,” it should be to this 
effect :— 

Accept, dear friends, well-meant advice : 
Whene’er you walk or write on ice, 
Subject and substance both suggest 
Coolness and courtesy are best ; 

Trip not, but aid a sliding brother; 
Better hold up than hang each other. 

In Athen. No. 1641, we presented a sketch 
of the state of glacial theory, together with an 
abstract of the chief topics under personal 
discussion, and a notice of Prof. Tyndall’ 
Lecture. That gentleman has considerably en- 
larged and strengthened his statements in the 
second part of his book before noticed. Inde 
fatigable as an inquirer, and dauntless ag 4 
mountaineer, he has examined for himself and 
has brought together a mass of facts and obser. 
vations which render his volume of permanent 
value. He re-examines the prominent feature 
of Dr. Forbes’s theory—the viscosity of glaciers; 
endeavours to show that the “viscous theory” 
has assumed various forms since its first pr- 
mulgation, and interprets it “as furnishing the 
principle from which the facts flow as physical 
consequences—that the glacier moves as a river, 
because the ice is viscous.” If viscosity be 
defined as “gluey tenacity,” and glaciers be 
supposed to — such tenacity,—or, in more 
philosophical terms, “the power of being drawn 
out when subjected to a force of tension, the 
substance, after stretching, being devoid of 
that elasticity which would restore it to its 
original form,’—then Prof. Tyndall cannot find, 
in fact, confirmation of such a theory. “The 

uality of viscosity is practically absent in 
glacier ice. Where pressure comes into play, 
the phenomena are suggestive of viscosity ; but 
where tension comes into play, the analogy with 
a viscous body breaks down. When subjected 
to strain, the glacier does not yield by streteb- 
ing, but by breaking; this is the origin 
of the crevasses, which are produced by the 
mechanical strains to which the glacier is sub- 
jected.” When marginal, they are produced by 
the oblique strain consequent on the quicker 
motion of the centre; when transverse, by the 
passage of the ae over the summit of an 
incline; when longitudinal, by pressure from 
behind and resistance in front, which causes 
the mass to split at right angles to the pres 
sure. 

Some of the phenomena of Swiss glaciers 
which have attracted the attention of scientific 
observers are carefully examined and aptly 
illustrated by Prof. It was long 
before he cleared his mind of doubt regarding 
the origin of lamination. “When on the Mer 
de Glace, in 1857, I spared neither risk not 
labour to instruct myself regarding it. I er 
plored the Taléfre Basin, its cascade and the 
ice beneath it. Several days were spent amid 
the ice-lumps and cliffs at the lower portion of 
the fall. I suppose I traversed the Glacier du 
Géant twenty times, and _ eight or ten 

amid the confusion ef its great cascade. 
went to Zermatt, and, taking up 
my quarters at the Riffelberg, devoted eleven 
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days to the examination of the great system 
of glaciers of Monte Rosa. I explored the 
Gorner glacier up almost to the Cima de 
Jazzi, and believed that on it I could trace the 
structure, from portions of the glacier where 
it vanished, through various stages of perfec- 
tion up to its full development. I believe 
this still; but yet it is nothing but a belief, 
ghich the utmost labour that I could bestow 
did not raise to a certainty. The more I 

ued the subject, the stronger my conviction 
oe that pressure was the cause of the 
structure.” Afterwards, he finds the evidences 
he sought, and “this, perhaps, was the most 
pleasant day I ever spent upon the glaciers: 
my mind was relieved of a long brooding doubt, 
and the intellectual freedom thus obtained 
added a subjective grandeur to the noble scene 
before me.” Yet, a year after his return to 
England, the Professor finds that another inde- 
fatigable and- able observer, M. Agassiz, had 
receded him in observation, and had figured in 
the Atlas to his ‘Systéme Glaciaire’ a case of 
stratification and structure cutting each other. 
The established conclusion, therefore, is, that 
the lamination of the ice of many glaciers, 
which in weathered portions renders them 
deavable into 'thin plates, and in sound portions 
displays itself in blue stripes drawn through 
the general whitish mass of the glacier, and is 
then known as “ veined structure,” is produced 
by pressure, which acts upon the ice as it has 
acted upon rocks, exhibiting the lamination 
technically called “cleavage.” Further, this 

ure produces partial liquefaction of the ice. 

e liquid spaces thus formed aid the escape 
of the air from the glacier, and the water pro- 
duced, being refrozen when the pressure is 
rlieved, helps to form the blue veins. 

There are several other points of interest to 
glacial students, which we should have touched 
upon if they could have been rendered generally 

preciable without considerable elucidation. 
on these, however, Prof. Tyndall’s book should 
be consulted. In laying down Dr. Forbes’s 

mphlet, we observe that the late Bishop 
Ben iu, as if in anticipation of the Doctor's 
literary execution, administered to him extreme 
literary unction, as may be seen in the words 
of the Bishop’s letter to the Doctor-—* Votre 
théorie de la marche des glaciers finira par étre 
la seule admise—parcequelle est, selon moi, la 
seule vraie,” &c. After administering this ex- 
treme unction, the Bishop could hardly regard 
the Doctor as having filched his laurels. Such 
is Dr. Forbes’s conclusion, and the conclusion of 
his phlet; while ours is, that our respect 
for i alicianmndn of both these accomplished 
philosophers is unaffected by anything we have 
sportively said of them, or they have seriously 
said of one another. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Entomological, 8. 








FINE ARTS 
oe 
SOUTH KENSINGTON CHEAP ART. 

Ove department of this very varied establish- 
ment deserves more public notice than it has 
hitherto obtained. Immediately at the general 
entrance, and turning to the right, a few steps lead 
up into an office for the sale and display of photo- 
graphs, established for the multiplication of useful 
Works of Art under Government auspices. A 
glance at these photographs, of all kinds and of all 
fizes, as they hang neatly mounted in frames on 
the walls, awakens considerable interest. -'The 
entre of the room is occupied with stands and 
brackets supporting casts from statuary and metal 
Work, together with modern fabrications in imita- 
tion of recognized works of older times, and also 
4 few independent productions of the present day, 





of which Government approves the taste and autho- 
rizes the multiplication at a cheap rate. These 
various branches have been, in a measure, classified 
and kept apart in different portions of the building, 
and will enable the reader more easily to follow us 
as we enumerate some of the most striking objects 
of the Exhibition. In no branch hardly has the 
perfection of photography for purposes of imitation 
become more evident than in the copies which have 
been taken from the richest engravings. At the 
same time, however truthful the result may be for 
artists and amateurs in general, dealers and col- 
lectors can never be deceived, as the sense of touch 
would at once terminate all question. In the actual 
impression the printing ink would remain project- 
ing and rough, according as forced or drawn out 
of the hollowed lines in the metal. In the photo- 
graph, on the contrary, everything would be per- 
fectly flat, and as smooth as glass. Many of the 
rarest prints and some of the most beautiful draw- 
ings preserved in the British Museum may now 
be obtained in photography at the cost of a few 
pence apiece. At first, however, they were sold b: 
the Trustees of the British Museum at a mu 
higher cost. At South Kensington the same 
plates cost pence where shillings were 

before. Mr. Thurston Thompson’s Cartoons of 
Raphael we have already commented upon. They 
quite equal in size, and greatly exceed in number 
and variety, the copies by which Messrs. Colnaghi 
astonished the world of Art a year or two ago. 
Nothing can surpass the excellence and truthful- 
ness with which all points of form, appearance and 
condition have been rendered. The separate studies 
of particular heads or groups in gigantic detail have 
been admirably chosen; and it may be asserted, that 
Raphael’s great series was never before, and never 
will be, better understood than by these results of 
Mr. Thompson’s labour and discrimination. Size 
alone begins to be an objection. Many who might 
enjoy Raphael, and who could muster a sufficient 
amount of money, are not always able to afford a 
sufficiency of space., Seven of the cartoons, each 
averaging four feet in length, is a serious considera- 
tion, far more so indeed than the price; for the 
whole set costs something less than 5/., whilst the 
entire series in the smallest size is supplied at a 
charge under 4s. These are, indeed, times of im- 
portant changes; and we may hope that those for 
whom the benefits are intended will profit by the 
opportunity. As the original drawings by Raphael 
from the Collection in the Louvre are less gener- 
ally known, we propose to specify some of the 
best, and to name, at the same time, for the better 
understanding the photographs, the nature of the 
materials with which the originals were wrought. 
These points the photograph rarely indicates suffi- 
ciently, and, indeed, the real colour of the chalk or 
ink has often much to do with giving spirit or ten- 
derness in the first instance. As the photographs 
have been numbered in an official Catalogue sold to 
the visitors, the numbers are appended to the descrip- 
tions which follow:— 

1. One of the most beautiful of the Louvre 
drawings is the first study for the St. Catherine, 
in black chalk heightened with white. The pic- 
ture, formerly in the Aldobrandini Palace, after- 
wards belonged to Mr. Beckford, and is now in 
our National Gallery. A beautiful sketch, consist- 
ing of the features only, was in the Lawrence and 
Woodburn Collection of Drawings. 

7. The Annunciation, from the Lawrence Col- 
lection: a beautiful oblong composition, in pen 
outline, apparently, from the prick-holes for pounc- 
ing, employed for the predella picture now in the 
Vatican Gallery. It was originally one of the 
com ents forming the base of Raphael’s pic- 
ture of ‘The Coronation of the Virgin,’ executed, 
in 1503, for the Church of San Francesco at 
Perugia. 

ll and 12. Heads of the Avenging Angels in the 
Vatican fresco of Heliodorus, large and very fine. 

23. Pen-and-ink studies for the figure of John 
the Baptist, admirably sketched in pen and ink, 
with fine clear lines. The artist seems to have 
experimented upon the effect of the action of bap- 





tizing with the re seated as well as standing. 
The name ‘“ Ra ” appears distinctly written 
with pen and ink. ~ 





6. The very celebrated drawing from the Lawe 
rence Collection of the Pieta or Body of the Saviour, 
mourned by the Virgin and other is v 
able both in point of drawing and touch ; but the 
delicacy of the original is lost in consequence of 
the yellowish colour of the ink turning to black in 
the photograph. 

10. Two naked men, very finely drawn in red 
chalk, are evidently studies for the two figures im 
‘The ion,’ the young man bending 
forward to gaze upon the demoniac, and the Apostle 
next to him, who points away to the summit of 
Mount Tabor, and whose figure in the painting is 
peculiarly encumbered with drapery. This draw- 
ing belonged to Crozat, and was engraved by 
Count Caylus. 

. 20. A superb study in red chalk of Venus with 
both hands raised, a turban instead of a tiara on 
her head, and Psyche at her feet holding up the 
vase. The Fornarina was evidently the model for 
this beautiful naked figure, and is recognized in one 
of the compartments in the Farnesina Palace, 
a Raphael decorated for his friend, the banker 


26. A fine pen-and-ink drawing, cross-shaded, 
of the Virgin, seen to the knees, holding the naked 
Infant on her lap. Both look into a book whick 
she holds. 

18. Chalk drawing of a standing female 
with short dress, and her left arm raised. A study 
for one of the Caryatides which decorate the walls 
of the apartment in the Vatican containing the 
‘Heliodorus.’ It is painted in chiar-oscuro, and sup- 
posed to personify Commerce.—(Landon, pl. 164.) 

29. The Virgin seated and about to take up the 
Holy Infant, a spirited sketch, in red chalk, for 
the lonna in ‘ The Holy Family,’ which Raphael 
painted, in 1518, for Francis the First. Formerl 
in the Stella, Crozat and Mariette Collections. It 
is engraved in Landon’s Series of Raphael’s Works, 


pl. 217. 

28. A fine sketch, seemingly the first thought 
for the principal of the circular Holy Family 
at Bridgewater House, known as ‘The Madonna 
with the Palm.’ 


17. A female portrait, in pen and ink, seen to 
the elbows, with her right hand crossed over the 
left. More like Raphael’s sister than the Forna- 
rina, but most probably Maddelena Doni, whose 
portrait is at Florence in a similar attitude. 

25. Madonna and Child, a fine tinted drawing 
for ‘The Madonna del Baldacchino” The face of 
the Virgin exhibits a striking affinity to the type 
adopted by Da Vinci. 

83. The Calumny of Apelles, the celebrated 
composition in pen and ink, shaded with bistre, 
comes from the Modena and Crozat Collections. 

2. Christ’s Charge to Peter, the first sketch for 
the Hampton Court cartoon, with the figure of the 
Saviour in along tunic with sleeves, a pen draw- 
ing, shaded with bistre and heightened with white, 
It was touched upon by Rubens, and belonged te 
the Odescalchi and to the Duke of Orleans, who 
gave it to Crozat. 

8. Study of a male standing figure, drawn in 
chalk, and supposed to be a thought for the figure 
of Christ in the preceding subject. 

14 and 15. Elaborately-finished designs for the 
entire composition, with numerous small figures of 
the Attila and Battle of Constantine frescoes in 
the Vatican. 

8. A spirited sketch for the Loggia subject of 
the Finding of the Cup in Benjamin’s Sack, drawn 
in pen and ink, cross-shaded. Formerly in the 
Crozat Collection. 

32. The Five Saints, drawn with pen, and fully 
shaded with sepia. This design, so well known 
through Marc Antonio’s engraving, has been con- 
siderably injured. i 

Important as the foregoing drawings must be 
held, the next series will be found to have particular 
interest. It consists of a set of studies by Holbein, 
in chalk, heightened sometimes by colour from 
nature, of the most distinguished ons a 
to the Court of Henry the Eighth. As many of 
Holbein’s pictures, wrought, in fact, from many of 
these studies, have suffered from time and ill-treat- 
ment, the good preservation of the drawings now 
photographed is the more fortunate. They are 
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said to have been given by Charles the First to the 
Earl of Pembroke in exchange for a painting of 
St. George, by Raphael. Flatman spoke of them 
as “a booke of pictures by the life, by the incom- 
parable Hans Holbein, servant to King Henry 
the Eighth. They are the pictures of most of the 
English lords and ladies then living, and were 
the patterns whereby that excellent painter made 
his pictures in oyl, and they are all done in this 
last manner of crayons.” They were discovered 
by Queen Caroline, consort of George the Second, 
soon after his accession, ina bureau at Kensington, 
and are presumed to have been purchased for the 
Crown at the sale of Henry Duke of Norfolk, in 
1686. So highly were they esteemed, that two 
sets of engravings were undertaken from them 
since 1774; but the value of these engravings has 
now entirely sunk before the perfect accuracy and 
moderate cost of the present photographs. How 
Holbein worked, how freely he drew, and how 
nearly, in several instances, he approached to the 
greatest Italian masters, may be well seen in these 
transcripts. 

It is to the liberality of the Prince Consort that 
the public is indebted for access to these valuable 
works of Art, and another advantage connected 
with the opportunity is, that those who could not 
engage to take the whole series may make what 
selections they please. Most of the portraits are 
inscribed with the names of the persons represented; 
but as the handwriting is of a much later period 
than Holbein’s time, many of the designations may 
be questionable. In several cases, however, traces 
of an earlier writing may be observed, although 
very faint and much worn, on the same sheets, 
and it is not improbable that at the time when the 
present writing was first added, the earlier con- 
tinued visible. We enumerate a few of the most 
remarkable, both for subject and in point of Art, 

refixing, as before, the numbers which they bear 
in reference to the published Catalogue. 

624. Portrait of an old Lady, apparently in 
Italian chalk, on grey paper, simply drawn, with 
very faint shadow, closely resembles the style of 
Da Vinci. 

596. William Marquis of Northampton, deli- 
cately drawn in chalk, and touched upon with firm 
pen-and-ink lines, especially on the dress. The 
colours are written against the various parts. 

603. Marchioness of Dorset, a stout elderly 
lady. Her name is traceable in earlier writing on 
the background over her right shoulder. 

630. John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, a rather 
small figure in cap and broad cape. His face seen 
in three-quarters, turned towards the left; the 
features are strongly marked, and outlined in part 
with ink or black paint. 

641. Anna Bolleyn, Queen: a heavy- featured 
face, seen nearly in profile, turned to the left. Her 
cap is round and close-fitting, with lappets cover- 
ing the ears. The picture is of special value in 
-_ of portraiture, as most pictures of this 

incess attributed to Holbein have been cruelly 
painted over by repairers and meddling daubers. 

598. Charles Eliott, Knight, wearing a cap: 

finely finished, in dark chalk; face seen three- 
quarters, turned to the left. His hair is long; the 
beard cropped. 
614 and 615. Edward Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Edward the Sixth: two heads in full view. 
The elder one has the face and the features heavily 
outlined with black ink. 

620. Portrait of a Gentleman, in a flat, round 
cap, with a fine countenance. The hair, beard 
and moustache very dark; the dress outlined with 
black ink and the various colours indicated in 
600. The Lord Vaux: an admirably-finished 
drawing, heightened with white. The colours of 
the dress are also marked. 

604. Thomas Earl of Surrey: valuable espe- 
cially for portraiture, but difficult to reconcile 
with the well-known portrait by Gwillim Strete, 
belonging to the Duke of Norfolk. The name, 
however, is traceable upon this drawing, in early 
characters, above his left shoulder. The face is 
beardless, and seen three-quarters, turned towards 
the left. Highly finished, in chalk. It accords 
in likeness with No, 629, also named Thomas Earl 





of Surrey, where he wears his hat and has the same 
straight and cropped hair. 

602. Phil. Melancthon, at an early period of 
life: a beardless head, seen three-quarters, to the 
left, with a cap on. 

609. The Lord Vaux : highly finished. 

648. John More, the father of Sir Thomas 
More: a rather small head, with venerable white 
hair, and a quantity of fur round his neck. He 
wears a cap also. 

653. ‘Thomas Moor, Lord Chancellor”: a 
large head, seen three-quarters, and turned to the 
right. 

549. Sir Thomas More. The head turned in the 
same direction as the preceding, but with more 
hair at the sides. It is quite white. The features 
are strongly outlined, although faintly shaded. The 
cap seems to have been covered with paint. The 
name is traceable at the top of the picture, in older 
characters than the rest. 

650. John More, Sir Thomas More’s son, wear- 
ing a cap and reading a book. The head, which 
is beardless, appears small. His sleeves are broad- 
striped. 

651. ‘Harry Guldeford, Knight”: a large 
round-faced personage, wearing a cap. A study 
for the Holbein painting in the Royal collection 
at Windsor. 

652. “ Waramus, Archbishop of Canterbury”: 
the study of the hard-featured, beardless prelate’s 
portrait at Lambeth Palace. He wears a cap, and 
fur round his neck, a sign in those days of epis- 
copal dignity. . 

643, Lady Ratclif, viewed in full face, wearing 
hood, veil and stomacher: very characteristic. The 
various colours are noted in writing, and several 
details of ornament are sketched above her right 
shoulder. 

607. The Duchess of Suffolk, with countenance 
seen three-quarters, turned to the left, is remark- 
ably serviceable for detail of costume, and dis- 
tinguished by careful drawing. The dress is 
outlined with black chalk. 

622. An unknown Portrait: is remarkable for 
strength of individual character, and for power 
of drawing. 

597. “John Poines,” a finely-drawn portrait of 
a beardless man, like an ecclesiastic, in a cap, is 
largely and spiritedly drawn. The up-turned posi- 
tion of the head gives it a totally different character 
from the rest. 





Fivz-Art Gossrr.—Mr. Holman Hunt has been 
recently engaged in completing a small picture, 
begun during his sojourn in the East, representing 
a street scene in Cairo, which, being of somewhat 
humorous character, is a novelty from this artist’s 
hands. The work shows the rencontre of an Egyp- 
tian damsel with her betrothed. She has been pass- 
ing along one of the narrow Cairene streets alone, 
and come upon the young man, or rather youth, for 
he is little more, who stops working at his trade of 
lanthorn-making to perform a manual inspection 
of the girl’s features through the folds of the black 
veil, or burko, that hides them below the eyes, and 
is suspended from the middle of the forehead by a 
cord that runs through a heavy brass ornament. 
The youngster looks delighted as he presses his 
distended fingers and open palm against her chin 
and rounded cheeks, of which the veil affords no 
satisfactory view. The girl is not averse to the 
operation, and makes but feminine resistance. He 
uncoils his legs from the board on which he has 
been seated at work, tailor-fashion; about him 
hang tin and paper lanthorns; under the shop- 
board sleeps one of the reddish dogs who are the 
scavengers of the city. The narrow vista of the 
street stretches behind,—each of the houses, with 
its wooden balcony, or ‘‘meshrebeeyeh,” projecting 
from the wall,—overhead the bamboo screens, that 
stretch from house to house, used to protect the 
streets from the sun. Among the throng of 
passengers that eddies past goes a blue-coated and 
white-hatted Englishman, mounted on a donkey, 
followed by the driver thereof. He has come into 
violent collision with a Nubian camel-driver, whose 
lofty beast dominates the way. Although not com- 
paratively an important picture, this work is in- 
teresting for the representation of Eastern life, and 





the character and expression the artist has imparted 
to it. It is less elaborated than is usual with Mr, 
Holman Hunt, and exhibits some phases of fing 
colour. 

On Monday last was placed in Kensal Green 
Cemetery a Gothic memorial cross, designed } 
Mr. Thomas Woolner, in a style which is bo 
novel and beautiful. 

Mr. Redgrave stated to the Committee on the 
South Kensington Museum, that Mr. Smith, of 
Lisle Street, he was informed, intends ultimately 
to present to the Gallery of British Art a beautify} 
collection of water-colour drawings, his property, 

Mr. C, Minton Campbell (Minton & Co.) has 
suggested to the Department of Science the excel. 
lent idea of establishing Art-scholarships for meri. 
torious students in the provincial schools, to enable 
them to come up to London and study at the South 
Kensington Museum for one month. He thinks 
the amount of 10/. would suffice for this purpose, 

Mr. Butterfield’s church in Baldwin’s Gardens, 
Gray’s Inn Lane, is rapidly advancing. The buildi 
is erected at the sole expense of a well-known City 
merchant, is of common brick, banded in different 
colours, the shafts of the pillars being of red earthen. 
ware. The walls are to be carried up to a con. 
siderable height before the windows are reached, 
and the greater portion of the light will be obtained 
from the clerestory. At the west end is a narther, 
or Galilee porch, supported by an arch of imposing 
span and height, and lighted by a noble west win. 
dow. Here, according to the custom of the early 
churches, are north and south doors. To the south 
are the parsonage and sexton’s house. 

The view of Victoria, in Vancouver's Island, 
published by Messrs. Day & Son, is showy and 
effective enough, and, doubtless, a just representa. 
tion of this fine Colonial city. It is picturesquely 
situate, amongst groves of lofty pines. 

The outlines we have received from Mr. Laurent 
de Lara, in the name of ‘‘The Illuminating Art 
Union of London,” appear very well calculated to 
answer their purpose, if that be to offer a substitute 
for the practice of working in Berlin wool to young 
ladies who desire some such thing, and wish it to 
be even less useful than the old needle trifling, 
They are four in number, and are said to be illus- 
trative of the Beatitudes—although we do not see 
precisely in what way they are so. They are 
styled ‘‘prize-outlines,” being reproductions of 
designs by subscribers to ‘‘The Illuminating Art 
Union,” to which premiums have been awarded. 
These outlines are printed on card-board, and par- 
tially coloured. 

A tracing from Raphael’s ‘Madonna di San 
Sisto,’ made by J. Schlessinger in 1822, having 
been placed as a donation from Messrs. Colnaghi, 
Scott & Co., in the National Gallery, affords us an 
opportunity of urging upon the Trustees the de- 
sirableness that good copies of the most famous 
works of Art should be added to the collection. 
The expense would not be great: the copies might 
be made on a small scale, so as to occupy no 
great deal of room, while the advantages to the 
students of having fair representations of such 
chefs-d'auvre ready at hand, so that they might 
compare the real, but too often of necessity second- 
class, pictures by great masters in the gallery, 
with what would at least afford the means of 
studying their systems of composition, disposition 
of colour and drapery, &c., are too obvious to 
need insisting upon. The copies might be made 
in water, or, preferably, in oil colour. There is 4 
very valuable series in the Crystal Palace, executed 
on rather too small a scale, however, that will give 
some idea of our meaning. Even photographs 
would be worth something. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
epee 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, under the 
Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, WILL 
OPEN for the FIFTH OPERATIC SEASON, MONDAY, October 
Ist (and during the Week), with W. Vincent Wallace's Populat 


Romantic Opera of LURLINE. The Libretto by E. Fitzball In 
aaa to the Scenery of last Season, will be added an entirely 
New 


ry, 4 
echanical and SCENIC EFFECT, by Messrs. Grieve 
Telbin. — LURLINE. Count Rudolph, Mr. W. Har 
Wilhelm, Mr. Lyall ; Bhineberg Mr. Henry Wharton (his first 
qgetaeense) ; The Baron Truen: els, Mr. Grattan Kelly ; Zelieck, 
r. H. Corri; Ghiva, Miss Leffler (her first appearance) ; Liba, 
Miss Albertazzi (her first appearance) ; and Lurline, Miss Louisa 
Pyne. After the Opera, the “NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
Conductor, Mr, Alfi Mellon.—A NEW OPERA, composed 
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ressly for this theatre by M. W. Balfe, will be produced duri 
the season. Various novelties are in preparation, in which severa! 
pew Artistes will make their first appearance. Stage Manager, 
Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Murray. 
The Scenery by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin.—Doors open at Half- 
Seven, commence at Eight. Stalls, 7s. ; Private Boxes, 4l. 48., 
ge., 24 28,12, lls. 6d., 11. 18.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre 
Stalls, 3%.; Pit, 28. 6d.; Amphitheatre, ls. Arrangements have 
been made for Families visiting the Theatre to let Private Boxes, 
on the First Tier, to hold Four Persons, at 11. 5s. nightly, and on 
the Second Tier, for 108. 6d., Four Persons. The Box Office will 
be open on, and each da after, Thursday, September 27th. No 
Charge for Booking, or Fees to Box-keepers. 








Norwich Ferstivat.—Herr Molique’s Oratorio 
was performed on Thursday week with a success 
«hich must gladden every one desirous of seeing 
yeal merit acknowledged by genuine reward.—It 
is a composition not to be dismissed with common- 
places, one which few living musicians besides its 
writer could have produced. 

The book of ‘ Abraham’ has many good points ; 
not the least of which is that the words are directly 
derived from the Scriptures, without any admixture 
of inferior modern composition. It is, further, not 
too long. The departure of the Patriarch to the 
land of Canaan, his separation from Lot, his vic- 
tory over the Kings of the Cities of the Plain, 
make up the first part of the Oratorio.—The second 
part is devoted to the destruction of the Cities of 
the Plain, the story of Hagar, and the sacrifice of 
Isaac, with a final Thanksgiving Chorus. Here, 
it will be at once perceived, are scenes admitting 
of great variety and contrast; but, in one respect, 
the selection might have been reconsidered to 
alvantage. After the destruction of the Cities 
of the Plain, Abraham’s part is principally one 
of trouble and agitation, as in the last two episodes 
mentioned. This damps interest towards the close. 
Again, during the first half of the work the music for 
the soprano is of too small consequence or interest ; 
the author having been too exclusively occupied 
with the protagonist, who is a basso, as in ‘ Elijah.’ 
As in ‘Elijah,’ too, the occupation given to the 
other voices is fragmentary—no character being 
carried throughout the work. This (even with 
Mendelssohn’s masterpiece as the exception in 
proof of the rule) has an inevitable tendency to 
weaken the interest, and ‘‘ throw out” the compre- 
hension of the listener. In no work of Art is firm- 
knit and continuous purpose so indispensable as 
in a story carried on without action, or scenery, 
or change of dress. 

We must now come to the music. It was not 
to be expected that at this stage of Herr Molique’s 
career he should be able to add to the riches of his 
musical nature that which was wanting to them. 
He cannot be rated among the born melodists 
from among whom the greatest musicians have 
come. Nor like others, in whom the natural gift 
has been spare, has he been led by circumstance 
or self-knowledge to nourish an indication into a 
reality,—even as by the art of floriculture petals 
can be doubled, size enhanced, and a thousand 
new tints added to the original wild blossom. But 
those familiar with Herr Molique’s manner, as one 
leaning towards what is intricate in detail, must 
have been surprised in ‘Abraham.’ The most 
stirring and vigorous portions of the score are the 
best. The war-scenet (Nos. 13 and 14), a recita- 
tive, aria and chorus, is the most striking piece in 
the Oratorio. Among the other numbers which 
we prefer (for a reason presently to be stated) are 
the Quartett (No. 5),—the Tenor-song (No. 9), 
tuneable and exceedingly elegantly scored—and, 
the Chorus (No. 35), in which it is shown how 
grandeur, strictness and freedom can be combined. 
All the fugued movements are conducted with that 
grasp over resource which has no limit save in the 
hearer’s patience. The music is throughout written 
with a master’s hand, if not from a master mind. 
Every single voice is displayed advantageously, 
without meretricious allurement being resorted to. 
The force of the choruses attests the excellence of 
Herr Molique’s writing—since with every crudity 
admitted there must come a loss of power. The 
instrumentation is clear, rich, various—nowhere 
fantastic, nowhere dull,—in many of the songs 
admirable as an example of felicitous result pro- 
duced by simple and unhackneyed means. The 
Score should be in the hands of every student of 

+ See editions of ‘Abraham’ in Full Score or in Piano 
forte Score (Ewer & Co.), 








orchestral writing.—The Oratorio, in short, from 
first to last, is, as we have heretofore said, sustained 
in a manner to claim more than common esteem 
and admiration. 

With all this merit an objection must be urged 
against ‘ Abraham.’ We recollect no example show- 
ing how a clever, conscientious man of talent can be 
penetrated, oftentimes to the verge of self-efface- 
ment, by the spirit of a man of genius, more 
forcibly than this same Oratorio. By nothing more 
than the many essays put forth since ‘Elijah’ 
appeared, have we been taught how entirely original 
a work that is ;—by none more emphatically than 
by ‘Abraham’; for since Mendelssohn wrote, no 
German has attempted an oratorio with claims, 
in any respect, comparable t> those of Herr Mo- 
lique. It is needless, and would be ungracious to 
specify the passages in which, not only a leaven 
of peculiar quality is to be tasted, but where, 
also, the very forms of rhythm and construction 
are to berecognized with a simplicity of reproduction 
remarkable in proportion as we believe it to have 
been unconscious. Herr Molique, be it remembered, 
does not range among the scholars to whom their 
own masterisalsomodelelect. Tohave been so power- 
fully tinctured by the influence of a junior contem- 
porary, is a fact containing a testimony too signifi- 
cant to be passed over. One more remark—Herr 
Molique has not been sufficiently. regardful of 
variety. All the choruses, save one, are in common 
time,—such examples of triple time as ‘ Abraham’ 
contains, being (with this exception) reserved for 
the solos. 

The performance was one to satisfy the most 
fastidious and exigent of musicians. Not only did 
‘Abraham,’ from first to last chord, go without 
“stop, let or hindrance” but it was executed 
with that ripeness and force which can only come 
of thorough study. The choruses were sung with 
enjoyment (another proof, by the way, of their 
being well written) :—the principal singers, one and 
all,—Madame Novello, Mrs. Weiss, Miss Palmer, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Wilbye Cooper, and Belletti, 
did the best of their best. It is impossible to sing 


“with greater purity and pathos than did Madame 


Novello throughout the scene of Hagar in the 
Wilderness. A separate notice is due in highest 
commendation of Mr. Santley, to whom the long 
and responsible part of Abraham had been entrusted. 
The work, to conclude, was listened to with close 
attention, in places breaking out into applause. 
The composer was cordially welcomed on appearing 
in the orchestra, and enthusiastically cheered after 
the close of the oratorio. 

It was not merciful on the part of the managers 
of this Festival to produce a second novelty in the 
evening—after a morning, during which attention 
had been so largely drawn upon as in listening to 
‘Abraham.’ Mr. Benedict’s ‘ Undine’ is, without 
question, one of the best of modern Cantatas, and 
their number is happily on the increase. These 
faéry legends have generally a strange attraction 
for composers,—this one, in particular,—though 
the spirituality and subtlety of La Motte Fouqué’s 
delicious tale might have been fancied too ex- 
quisite in their delicacy for Music, for the same 
reasons as, to our thinking, make Hamlet, Mignon, 
Miranda, difficult of approach by the art. The 
above, however, may be but an individual conceit ; 
— more certain it is that Mr. Oxenford has 
treated the favourite subject hastily. There are 
waters and waters. ‘ Undine,’ like ‘ Lorely,’ is a 
spirit of lakes, streams and pools—not of ocean. 
‘“‘Tritons” and corals have nothing to do with 
whispering reeds and water-lilies, yet here we find 
them.—In another respect, some want of thought 
is evident: a want that may have pressed on 
the musician more than either author or his 
comrades have been aware. A Cantata is not an 
opera. The less action that it contains the better, 
and the action must be described so as not to 
render personification and motion necessary. 
spite of the capital groupings and gesticulations of 
the crowd on the stage, and Mr. Stanfield’s pic- 
torial scenery, the chorus, ‘Wretched lovers,’ in 
Gay’s ‘Acis and Galatea,’ is more effective as 
concert-music than it was when forced into dra- 
matic form by Mr. Macready. To illustrate from 
another period — disregard of this distinction, 





which, however fine it be, is, nevertheless one 
essential to be kept in mind—took away half its 
effect from one of Mr. Macfarren’s very best works 
—his Cantata, ‘The Sleeper Awakened.’ — In 
‘Undine,’ from the moment that action begins, 
it will be felt that the composer has lost some 
power, and that, having been compelled to write 
with the stage before his mind’s eye, he has written 
that which requires action to complete its effect. 
No matter; ‘Undine’ is, to our thinking, by many 
degrees Mr. Benedict’s best and most spontaneous 
work. It is full of beauty—full of fancy. The 
overture is delicious as a prelude to a faéry tale 
of lakes and streams. The opening of the allegro 
may be expressly commended to those who are 
disposed to be rapturists (Miss Burney’s Johnsonian 
word) over the overture to ‘Tannhiuser.’ The 
effect which Herr Wagner has there tried for is got 
here. The second subject is elegantly flowing; 
the third, marked scherzando (page 7 of the Piano- 
forte scoret), happily fancied, as an enhancement 
—not an intrusion. We know no modern overture 
better than this. The opening chorus (with the 
episodical entrance of Kuhleborn) is in the same 
humour, excellent and" unaffected in variety. In 
particular, the passage, pp. 22 and 23, may be spe- 
cified, and, as a matter of detail, the use of the 
harp throughout this chorus. Undine’s solo with 
chorus is thoroughly graceful, though it will tax 
any voice less certain in its high notes than 
Madame Novello’s. The Terzett (No. 4) is not less 
good. The Scena for the tenor (No. 5), is excellent 
as a piece of display for the tenor, with its inti- 
mation of the march (No. 6), which, when it 
arrives proves to be a new Wedding March. 
After Mendelssohn's this was difficult to find, yet 
Mr. Benedict has found it. The first movement of 
(No. 8)a contralto scena, is again good and calculated 
to tempt every contralto. From this point the 
cantata becomes stage music till its very close— 
where the introduction of the single voice of the 
Spirit after the violent chorus which precedes it, 
is a touch of poetry after melodrama. ‘ Undine’ 
should keep its place among cantatas; it pleased 
honestly all who heard it at Norwich. It will 
please yet more on every repetition. 

Of the residue of Thursday’s concert there is no 
need to speak. On Friday morning the ‘ Messiah’ 
brought such an audience that it became nec 
to build a new gallery in accommodation of the 
overflow. 

The result of this Festival, we are assured, is 
good,—as results should be, wherever such enter- 

rise in new works, as that of its projectors has 
n, is carried out. 





HAyMARKET.—Miss Amy Sedgwick returned to 
this theatre on Monday. Her re-appearance had 
been delayed for a week, in consequence of an 
accident. Mr. Falconer’s new comedy, ‘ Does he 
love me?’ was reproduced for the occasion, and 
was so well received that its success may now be 
considered as confirmed. There is certainly great 
improvement in the dialogue, which is divested of 
those learned allusions that somewhat burthen the 
language of the author’s other dramas. Here all 
is-natural and simple, on obvious topics of drawing- 
room discussion, yet piquant and telling. Perhaps 
the ultimate success of the piece depends on the 
character of Bubble, which Mr. Buckstone plays 
with infinite gusto. As a conversational play, this 
is decidedly one of the best. 


SapiEr’s WeELis.— The historical drama of 
‘Henry the Fourth’ was reproduced on Saturday, 
when Mr. Phelps performed Hotspur, and Mr. 
Vezin the Prince of Wales. The caste, in other 
respects, presented little novelty ; but of the general 
performance it may be remarked, that the charac- 
ters were judiciously distributed, and the united 
effect was satisfactory. The scenery was parti- 





In cularly good, and the costumes new and costly. 


The house was greatly crowded. 





Musican aND Dramatic Gossip.—Madame 
Hayes sang at the Crystal Palace Concert on 
Saturday last—Madame Novello takes her leave 


¢ ‘Undine,’ (Leader & Cock.) 
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there to-day. If leave-taking hers be, in truth, she 
goes not only with powers unimpaired, but as one 
who has latterly sung with the warmth and the 
care of an artist resolute in departing to leave 
behind her a good impression. She will be replaced 
with difficulty, her unimpeachable musical firm- 
ness and skill rendering her of first value in a 
country like ours, where the singer has to prepare 
so large a variety of music, and with such insuffi- 
cient time allowed for preparation. 

It is now said, in last correction of rumours, 
that Madame Grisi will really go to Her Majesty's 
Theatre,—that for Signor Mario, who is bound by 
@ forfeiture not to be heard in London during a 
twelvemonth save at Covent Garden, an operatic 
theatre is to be fitted up at Sydenham,—thirdly, 
that Mr. Smith intends to have Italian Operas at 
Liverpool and Manchester, moving about his com- 
pany as suits him, and that there may be yet one 
more English operatic theatre, in the building now 
called the Alhambra. All this, it will be at once 
perceived, savours of speculating monopoly more 
than Art. If Mr. Smith, who is understood to have 
Drury Lane on his hands, cannot there establish 
English opera, or opera in English—neither at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre more than three nights a week 
—how is an Alhambra Opera to be manned and 
womaned, or fed with new English works, or old 
foreign works done into English? Another question: 
—where are the orchestras to come from ?—F or Mr. 
Gye, if he only play his cards wisely, the secession 
of Madame Grisi from Covent Garden should be 
a relief rather than a loss. On the wisdom of such 
@ course, as concerns the lady herself, there will 
be hardly two opinions. 

A Sunday paper mentions that Miss Pyne and 

r. Harrison (whose season begins on Monday) are 
meditating a version in English of ‘ Tannhaiiser.’— 
Rumour says that the other English prima donna 
promised for Covent Garden is ‘the lady who has 
sung in Italy for some seasons as Signora Palmieri. 

Another contemporary announces the rebuilding 
of St. Martin’s Hall ; since it seems that the main 
walls, having been originally well built, have suf- 
fered less integral destruction than was at first 
feared to be the case. 

Gluck’s ‘ Armida’ was given at Manchester on 
Wednesday last, as agreed on, Of the work and 


its performance we shall speak in detail seven days | 


hence. For the mdment, it can but be said that 
the conquering beauty of the music, even as heard 
in a concert-room, surpassed expectation to those 
who knew it by perusal ; and took the less nt 
pared part of the audience by surprise. 

The French plays directed by M. Talexy are, it 
is said, to be given during the winter in the Opera | 
concert- room at Her Majesty’ s Theatre. 

We have not adverted as yet to the re-issue of | 
M. Fétis’ ‘Musical Biography,’ revised, augmented 
and corrected, with much new matter, and some 
matter more new than true. There seems an 
utter impossibility of any writer in French being | 
correct when Art on our side of the Channel is the | 
subject. M. Fétis in the first edition of his book 
killed Braham ten years before Braham ceased to 
sing. In the second one, while dealing with Mr. 
Balfe, he credits that composer with the ; authorship | 

of Mr. Rooke’s ‘Amilie.’ 

There is to be a singing Festival at Liége on the 
14th and 15th of October.—The statue of Weber 
by Herr Rietschel is to be inaugurated at Dresden, 
towards the end of this month, 

A substitution, more curious than artistic, is 
about to take place in the cast of M. Meyerbeer’ 8 
< Pardon,’ at Paris,—the bass part of Hoel is to 
be sung in travesty by Mdlle. Wertheimber.—The 
clearing of the ground on which the home for the 
new Grand Opéra is to be built proceeds rapidly. 
Forty days was the time allotted by edict for the 
removal of the blocks of building, many of them 
very lofty and solid. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS,—B,—J, W.—P. R.—J. M. B.— 
G. B.—received. 
A. A.—Already done. 


*,* Correspondents are requested to address all letters, 


whether to Editor or Publisher, 20, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C, 





‘BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE 


AND 


THE COUNTRY. 


a oo 


This day is published, price 1s. 


Macemillan’s Magazine. Edited 


by DAVID MASSON. No. XIL. for OCTOBER, 1860, 


Contents. 
I. ON THE USE OF ENGLISH CLASSICAL BETES 
TURE IN THE WORK OF EDUCATION. By th 
Rev. H. G. ROBINSON, Training College, York. 
Il, COgrar Ae E SOCIETIES; THEIR SOCIAL AND 
OMICAL ASPECTS. By HENKY FAW- 


Ill, KYL on: JOoK AND THE WEIRD OF WANTON 
LLS: A 1GEND, IN SIX CHAPTERS. By 
GEORGE CUP?LES, Author of ‘The Green Hand,’ 
* Hinchbridge Haunted,’ &e. 
Chap. 3.—How the Master of the House was 
Absent, and in his Absence it was Beleaguered. 
Chap. 4.—Destiny marks out Kyloe-J 
IV. THE DUNGEON KEY. 
V. THE CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS OF TURKEY. 


VI. THE Toye eo MYSTERY ; on, SACRED 
DRA OF 1860. By a SPECTATO 
VII. 70M, BROWN AT OXFORD. A the ‘AUTHOR of 
M BROWN’S SCHOOL-DA 
pk. 28. wo End of the Pocshmnen' 's Year. 
+, 29.—The Long Vacation Letter-bag. 
.—Amusements at Barton Manor. 
VIII. Tapas WEEKS “ LOAE ING” IN ARRAN. By 
ORNWALL SIMEO 
Tx, HISTORY. AD AND CaaUneeRe. By the Rev. F. D. 
Macmillan & Co. Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
arden, London. Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the 
frail ailway Stations. 
*y* Vol. IL, containing Nos. 7 to 12 (May to October), hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 78, 6d. will be published on October 1, 





Mr. Simeon’s Stray Notes on 
Eeene — SaER an HISTORY. wae 
tions. .. . 


“ Written te a ‘Senet: and ‘sportsmanlike aan breathing 
freshly of the river-side, and abounding in quaint and piquant 
anecdote....sound practical information, at once profitable to the 
tyro and entertaining to the proficient.” Literary Gazette. 


|Mr. Kingsley’s Glaucus; or, the 


Wonders of the Shore. With beautifully-coloured ae 
tions. Third Edition 78. 6d. 
“One of the most charming Works on Natural “History.” 
Annals of Nat. Hist. 
“Its pages open up a thousand sources of unanticipated plea- 
ure, and combine amusement with instruction in a very happy 
| and unwonted degree.”— Eclectic Review. 


Our Year. 


‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ A Child’s Book in Prose = _— 
With numerous Illustrations ...... 


“* Just the book we could wish to see in the hands of every “aaa 
..it is written in such an easy, chatty, kindly mann 
English Churchman, 


‘Mr. Hi enry Kingsley’s Recollec- 


TIONS of GEOFFRY HAMLYN. Second Edition......6s. 


Mr. Westland Marston's Novel, 


*‘A LADY in HER OWN RIGHT.’ +++ 00108, 6d, 


perfect masterpiece of chaste ond ‘delicate conception 
couched in — and Soong language, abounding in poetica! 
fancies....Seldom have we met with anything more — 
| Perfect, or foaeaiins than the heroine of this work.”—Leader. 


Artist and Craftsman: a Novel. 
108. 6d. 
|. “There are many beauties which we might have pointed out, 
| but we prefer counselling our readers to read the book, and 
| cover them for themselves."—Literary Gasette. 


| George Brimley’s Essays. Edited 


by W.G.CLARK, M.A. Second Edition. With Portrait..5a. 


Dr. Whewell’s Platonic Dialogues 


for ENGLISH READERS. 
Vel. I. Second Edition, 7s, 6d. Vol. II. 68. 6d. 





“ 


Mr. Henry Lushington’s Account 


of the ITALIAN WAR, 1848-9 ..........00eeceee oe ee 68, 6d, 
Dr. George Wilson’s Five Gate- 


WAYS of KNOWLEDGE (The Five Senses). 
28.6d. People’s Edition, 1. 


Professor Masson on the British 


NOVELISTS and THEIR STYLES - 78. 6d. 


Professor Masson's na 'S8Clys, chiefly 


on ENGLISH POETS ....... coneesee eel 6d, 


Macmitian & Co. Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta- 


street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 





By the Author of 





PUBLISHED BY 
GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 


SPECIES NOT TRANSMUTABLE;; or, 


the Result of Secondary Causes. Being a Critical Examination 
of Mr. Darwin’s Work, entitled ‘ ‘Origin and Variation 
Species.” By C. R. BREE, M.D. F.L.S., Author of‘ The Birds 
of Europe,’ &c. Post 8vo. cloth. (In a few days, 


SUGGESTIVE HINTS towards Im. 


PROVED SECULAR Soe babi al making it bear upon 
Practical Life. Intended for the use of Sc colmasters and 
Teachers in our Elementary Schools, for those engaged in the 
Instruction of Children at Home, and for other 
oe an interest in National Education. By RIC CHARD 
~Le too of Hereford. Eighth Edition, fcap, gyo, 
cath, price 28. 


A HISTORY of the FISHES of the 


BRITISH ISLANDS. By JONATHAN COUCH, F.Lg 

To be published in Monthly Parts, with accurately-coloured 

ory | and Wood Engravings from Drawings by the Author, 
Part I. ready this day, with Four Plates, price ls. 


ODD JOURNEYS IN AND OUT oF 


LONDON. By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, Author 
* Under Bow Bells.’ Keady this day, post 8vo. cloth, 78, 6d, 


MEDALS THE 


AND HOW THEY WERE har 





By THOMAS CARTER 
I. and Ill 


The BOOK of the AQUARIUM: Prac 


tical Instructions on the Formation, Stocking and Manage. 
ment in all Seasons of Collections of. Marine and River Ani. 
mals and Plants. By yoy H ~~ 


“Rustic Adornments for Homes o Edition, 
enlarged, with more than One Hundred Tllustrations. Ready 
this day, price 3s. 6d. 


RECREATIVE SCIENCE. The. First 
Volume of this ss ge Work is now ready, containing several 
Hundred Original Papers, contributed by Writers of the 
highest eminence in the several departments of +7 
Research. Illustrated with 300 Engravings. Price 7: 


BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILD 
FOWL By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, A Re-i way) of this 
Splendid Work. illustrated with the Original Plates Coloured 

after Nature, is now in progress, ee gies Parts, 2s. 6d, 
Part II., with Four Plates, ready, 28. 6d, 


The STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS of 
the EYE: Illustrative of the Power, Wisdom and Goodness 
of God. By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. With 100 Llu 
trations. Crown svo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


FIRST TRACES of LIFE on the EARTH; 


* the Fossils of the Bottom-Rocks. By 8. J. MACKIE, 
G.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, 58, 


BURNS—FAVOURITE EDITION. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 


BURNS. With Memoir and Copious Glossary. Illustrated 
with Portrait, and Sixteen Vignette Engravings, fcap. Svo. 
cloth, gilt edges, price 68. 


GEMS from the POETS, Illustrated. In 
One Superb Volume, with Do ple Plates, on toned paper 
illustrating the Poems of Moore, Longfe' iow, Wilson 
Rogers, Hemans, Emerson, Cowper, Wordsworth, Scott, 

Burns, Bryant, Gray, Goldsmith, Campbell Croly, Thomson, 

Falconer, ‘Milton. Imperial 8yo. “arabesque inding, price 2s. 


OUT and ABOUT: A Boy’s Adventures, 


By HAIN FRISWELL. With Six | nme by George 
Cruikshank, Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s 


CHRONICLES of an OLD OAK; or, 
Sketches of English Life and History. By EMILY TAY LOR, 
Author of* The Boy and the ae 8, “ke. I llustrated, imperial 
16mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 38. 6d, 


CHILDREN of OTHER LANDS: Some 
Play-Time — for Children of England. By SARA WOOD, 
Author of ‘The Amyotts’ Home,’ ‘Older and Wiser, & 
Illustrated, imperial 1émo. cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6 


A WORLD of WONDERS REVEALED 
by the MICKOSCOPE. A Book for Young Students. With 
Coloured Lllustrations. By the Hon. Mrs. WAKD, Author of 
*Telescope Teachiugs.” Imperial 1émo. cloth, gilt edges, 
price 3s. 6d. 


The MAGNET STORIES, for Summer 


on gand Winter Nights. Six Stories are now ready, price 3d. 
forming Suitable Books for Home, Seaside or Holiday 
Readivg.— 
1. WHEN WE WERE YOUNG. By the Author of ‘ A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam.’ With Seven Illustrations. Price 3d. 
2 LOTTIE'S HALF-SOVEREIGN. By Mrs. Russell Gray. 
With Three Illustrations. Price 3d. 
8. MAMMA MILLY. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
tions. Price 3d. 
4. HAVERING HALL. 
trations. Price 3d. 
5. BLIND URSULA By Mrs, > (Author of ‘ Naomi”). 
Five Lilustrations. Price 3d. 
6. THE CLOCKMAKER OF LYONS. By E. M. Piper. 
Three Illustrations. Price 3d. 

THE AUTHOR of ‘THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE’ wil 
peor ng Te “ Seventh of The Magnet Stories, which will be 
entitled ‘THE MICE AT PLAY,’ to be published October 3!, 
price 3d. filuseeted. 


GroomBrince & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, 
London. 


With Five lllustra- 
By G. E. Sargent. With Three Ilus- 
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‘A GUEST THAT BEST BECOMES THE TABLE.”—SHaksPEakE, 





ENLARCEMENT OF THE 


WELCOM EK 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


GUEST 





A year has now elapsed since the Proprietors of the WELCOME GUEST offered their | 


new programme to their Constituents; and they think they may point with pardonable pride 


ADDRESS. 


+ Believing that these tales of Indian life need only to be known in England to b 





to the thorough fulfilment of the promises made in it. The most popular writers have in 
turn furnished specimens of their ability; anda publication of a perfectly original cha- 
neter is the result. Their experiment was a bold one, but it has been successful: the 
WELCOME GUEST has taken the front rank among the leading Periodicals of the day, 
and challenges comparison with any of its compeers. 

Encouraged by past success, the Proprietors have determined on a bolder experiment 
than any which has preceded it: they have resolved on enlarging their Periodical by the 
addition of Eight Pages to the present size, which will thus be increased to Thirty-two 
Pages each week, instead of Twenty-four as heretofore. The WELCOME GUEST will 
then contain the largest quantity of original literature ever before printed in a weekly 
sheet, and it thus becomes the cheapest Illustrated Periodical of the age. 

The new space acquired will enable the Proprietors to introduce a feature they have 
meditated for some time. The most popular writer of the day is 


GUSTAVE AIMARD, 


the great Indian Hunter, whose works have been translated into almost every living 
language; and they deserve such universal recognition, because they are the results of 
personal experience. There have been writers of thrilling Indian romances before now, 
in whose company we have scoured over the Prairie; but something has ever been lacking 
in their descriptions. We have felt instinctively a want of that vitality and strong human 
interest which can alone emanate from a lengthened residence among the wild races and 
singular scenes that supply both the incidents and localities of the tales. It has been 
Gustave Aimard’s privilege to spend the greater portion of his life aloof from civilization, 
as the adopted son of one of the most powerful Indian tribes; as squatter, hunter, ranger, 
warrior and miner in turn, he has traversed America from the highest peaks of the Cor- 
dilleras to the shores of Ocean. Hence it will be seen that Gustave Aimard does not write 





romances—he only describes his own life. 


ired, the Proprietors of the WELCOME GUEST have secured the copyright for thi 
country; and they commence the New Volume with 


THE PRAIRIE FLOWER, 


the First Three Chapters of which appear in No. 54, ready This Day. 


Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA also commences a Series of Papers, illustrated by 
Witt M‘ConngLt, called THE 


STREETS OF THE WORLD, 


a subject peculiarly adapted to Mr, Sala’s graphic and versatile pen. A Collection of 
Stories, by the Author of 


TALES OF THE COAST-GUARD, 
A Weekly Review of 
SCIENCE AND ART, 
And a Series of Social 
ESSAYS ON POPULAR TOPICS, 

will also appear at regular intervals. 

In a word, the Proprietors are resolved to spare no outlay, shun no labour, in render- 
ing the WELCOME GUEST not only the cheapest but the best Periodical of the age. 


They leave their cause confidently in the hands of the public, for they feel assured that 
their efforts will be fully appreciated. 





THE 


Apams, F., Jun. 

Apams, H. G. 

Apams, W. H. DavEsport. 
Appison, Ligvt.-Cou. H, R. 
ArnswortH, W. F. 
Ancugs, T. 


Dora, W. 


Epwarbs, H. SUTHERLAND. 
Epwarps, M. BgTHam. 
ELLis, DUDLEY. 


FivzGERALD, PERcY. 
BLANCHARD, E. L. FonBLANQUE, ALBANY, Jun. 
Brappon, M. E, 
BropgRiP, FRANCES F, 
Brovex, R. B. 
Browns, FRANCES. 
Brown, JoHN, 


GREENWOOD, JAMES. 


Hancock, T. 
Hannay, JAMEs. 


Byron, H. J. Harpine, H. 
Heategy, T. P. 
Carpenter, J. E. Hersvury, J. 
CHELTNAM, CHARLES 8. HoLitnesHEad, J. 
CouuER, E. Hopson, R. 


Coox, Durtor. 


CosTELLO, DUDLEY. JAMES, MARIAN. 


Baowns, H. K. (Phiz.) FRANELIN, J. 





CorBouLp, E. H. Gitert, J. 
Green, C. 

Foster, BrRKet. 

Fovurguigs, V. Lzz, W. 


This day, price 5s. 6d. profusely Illustrated, royal 8vo. cloth, strongly bound, 


WELCOME 
Vol. II. NEW SERIES. 


This Volume contains 250 Articles, consisting of Novels, Tales, Sketches and Essays, written by 62 well-known Authors, the whole illustrated with 
84 first-class Engravings by Artists of the highest repute. 


AUTHORS IN THIS VOLUME. 


GUEST. 


Kyicut, J. Broox. Raza, E. H. 
RicumonD, D. 

Lennox, LonD WILLIAM. Roserts, E. F. 

Linwoop, J. SMART. Rows, 


Lover, SAMUBL. Rowsail, E, P. 
Sata, Gzorce A. 
Sanp, Lovuts. 
Scorresy, Ds. 


Macoqvor, T. R. 
Magryart, E. 
Maruew, Aveustus. 
MILLER, THOMAS, 


THorN, ARIBLL. 
OLIVER, GRANT. THoRnBuRY, WALTER. 
OXENFORD, J. Tuckert, E. M. 


Percy, GILBERT. 


WIttiaMs, FoLKESToNE. 
Powkr, MARGOBRITE, A. 


Wiuison, J. CRAWFORD. 
WraxaLl, LascELLEs. 
Ray.zicH, Ruts. 








Reppixe, CrRos. Yarus, EpMUND. 


ARTISTS ILLUSTRATING THIS VOLUME. 


Macgvorp, T. R. 
Meapows, KENNY 
Mg.vittez, H. 8. 
Morten, T. 


PortoH, JULIAN. 
SKELTON, PERCIVAL. 
Skin, F J. 


Wanrex, H. 


NicHotsoy, T. H. Waiz, Happison. 





Now Publishing, 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
ENLARGED TO THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 
THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST ORIGINAL PERIODICAL OF THE DAY. 


PRICE TWOPENCE, WEEKLY. 








LONDON: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post Svo, 


VER THE CLIFFS. By Mrs. CHANTER, 
Author of * Ferny Combes’ 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill 


CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


XAMINATION PAPERS for the CIVIL 
SERVICE of INDIA, JULY, 1860, are this day published. 
Price > ree ~ by post, 28. 8d. The “ Further Papers” will 
Spear 'Tondon : Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8,W. 
Just published, price 1s.; post-free for 13 stamps, 
ICTORIAN ARCHITECTURE: a Few 


Words to show that a National Architecture adapted to 
the Wants of the Nineteenth Century is attainable, By THOMAS 
HARRIS, A R.1.B.A. F.R.S.L., Architect, 

Bell & Daldy, 184, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published, price 1s ; post-free for 13 stamps, 


UCATION in INDIA. By E. ARNOLD, 
M.A, late Principal Poona College, Bombay, Author of 
* Griselda, and other Poems,’ * The Hitopadesa,’ &c, 

Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street, London. 


Now ready, fcap. price 68. cloth, antique, 
E FABLES of BABRIUS. In Two Parts, 
Translated into English Verse from the Text of Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis. By the Rev. JAMES DAVIES, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill. 


Now ready, price 38. 6d.; post-free, 33, 10d. 


(THE FRUIT MANUAL; containing Descrip- 

tions and Synon; mes of the Fruits and Fruit-Trees com- 

monly met with in the Gardens and Orchards of Great Britain, 

with Selected Lists of the Varieties most worthy of Cultivation. 
By ROBERT HOGG, LL.D. F ~ 




















Secretary to the Fruit Committee of the Horticultural Society of 

London; Author of *‘ The Vegetable Kingdom and its Products ;’ 

* British Pomology ;’ and Co-Editor of * The Cottage Gardener.’ 

. No 7 : Gobtags Gardener Office, 162, Fleet-street, E.©.; and to 
. of all B 1 


Just published, price 1s. ; in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


OPULAR MANUAL of PHRENOLOGY. 
With Tllustrations. 
REDERICK BRIDGES, 

Philip & Son, 32, Fleet-street. Liverpool: 

outh John-street ; and 51, South Castle-strect. 








London: George 
Caxton-buildi Ss 








PARLOUR LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME BY “‘ WATERS,” 
Author of ‘ Recollections of a Detective Police Officer.’ 
This day, price 2s. fancy boards, 
SKELETON in EVERY HOUSE: 
taining, The Mysteries of the Bill-Book—The Surgeon’s 
Story—The Three Sisters—The Love Charm—The W ife’s Secret— 
The Stolen Bank-notes, &. 
London: Charlies H. Clarke, 13, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, price 2s. 


OTES on the SOLAR ECLIPSE of JULY 

18th, 1860. With a Photometric Register of the Relative 
Intensity of Solar Illumination as observed at Camden Tera. 
y GJ. 


con- 





and a Diagram showing the Curves of Temperature, &c. B 
SYMONS, Member of the British Meteorological Society. 
London : Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
Second Edition, 


RACTICAL METEOROLOGY. 
By JOHN DREW, Ph.D. F.R.A8, 
‘cap. 8vo. with 11 Plates, 5s. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


ICTORIA BRIDGE, at MONTREAL, in 
CANADA, published This Day, elaborately Illustrated by 
Views, Plans, Elevations and Details. Dedicated to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and presented to His Royal High- 
ness, on the Opening of the Bridge, by JAMES HODGES, Engi- 
neer to the Contractors. 
The price of the Work is as follows :— 
Colombier folio Plates, with Text uniform, with gold 
borders, and sumptuously bound in red morocco, gilt, 


gilt leaves oe rice £12 12 
—— folio Plates. 











with Text also uniform, with gold 
rders, and elegantly half bound in morocco, gilt .. 10 10 
Plates in Colombier folio, and Text in imperial 4to. half 
bound in morocco, gilt a. os oe oo 7 
Plates in Colombier folio, and Text in imperial 4to. in 
cloth extra, boards and letter: os 9° oe 
Published by John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


Just published, price Half-a-Crown, bound in cloth, 


E OSBORNS of OSBORN PARK: 
Tale. By GEORGE KATE. 

Chaptere:—The World—Success—New Sorrows—Only a Gover- 
ness—An Eligible Offer—The Truth Disclosed—The Misanthrope 
—The Dark Prospect—An Awful Revelation—New Joys. 

London: W. Wesley, Queen's Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 


Annual Subscription, 7s. 
RCHIVES of MEDICINE. Edited by 
LIONEL BEALE, M.B, F.R.S. 
No. VI. price 38. 6d. nearly ready. 
Vol. I. 158. now ready. 


No more separate copies of Parts I. and II. can be issued. 
All Communications in future to be addressed to the Editor. 
*«* Copies forwarded post-free on receipt of a remittance for 
the subscription. 


HAWKINSON’S CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEMS. 
Just published, Fifth Edition, feap. cloth, price 7s. 


EMS. By Taomas Epwarps HawkINson, 
. M.A, late of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Edited by 
his Brothers. 
London: Hatchard & Co. 187, Piccadilly. 


French Simplified and Cond d, Fifth Edition, 5s. 6d. 
OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
or, French and France: Facts, Rules, Practice. By 

A. ALBITES, LL.B, Paris, Edgbaston Proprietary School. 
“ A true gem.”—Delille, ‘* Incomparably superior.”—Atheneum, 
“ Perfect.”—Era. ‘* Most valuable, and extremely well adapted for 
self-instruction.”—“ The very best.”—Aris’s Gazette. Longmans. 
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NATHANIEL MARSH, Esq., New York, Director and 
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rae THE 
ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, 


CONNECTING NEW YORK AND ST. LOUIS, 


BY THE JUNCTION OF THE NEW YORK AND ERIE, AND THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI 
RAILWAYS, 


A CONTINUOUS SIX-FEET GAUGE, 


Twelve Hundred Miles without change of Carriages. 





ISSUE OF ONE MILLION DOLLARS FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 
BEARING SEVEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Payable Half-yearly, on the 1st of January and the Ist of July, at the Bank or Loxpox, Threadneedle-street, London, 
and at the Banking-House of Messrs. DuNcAN, SHERMAN & Co., New York. 
The four Coupons first maturing will bear the guarantee of the BANK oF Lonpon, duly endorsed, thus guarding the 
investment against any possibility of default during the construction of the Lines in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM PEYNOLDS, Esq., Meadville, Pa., President. , EDW. J. LOWBER, Esq., New York. 
Hon. GAYLORD CHURCH, Meadville, Pa. AUGUSTUS F. ALLEN, Esq., New York. 
ROBERT THALLON, Esq., New York. 
W. 8. STREATOR, Esq., Dayton, Ohio. 
A. J. PRUDON, Esq., Jamestown, New York. 
D. C. DOANE, Esq., Jamestown, New York. 
Hon. JOHN DICK, M.C., Meadville, Pa. 


Receiver New York and Erie Railway. 

WILLIAM EVANS, Esq., London, Director New York and 
Erie Railway. 

MARVIN KENT, Esq., Ravenna, Ohio. 


BANKERS. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, London. Messrs. . BARNED & CO. Liverpool. 
THE BANK OF LONDON, London. M. L. DE CUADRA, Paris. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. HESELTINE & POWELL, London, | Mr. E. F. SATTERTHWAITE, London. 
Messrs. HOPE, DODGSON & CO. London. M. PHILIP NICHOLAS SCHMIDT, Frankfort. 
CONTRACTORS. 
Ex, Senor Don JOSE DE SALAMANCA, | WORTHY 8S, STREATOR, Esq. 


ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF—THOMAS W. KENNARD, Esq. C.E. 
Temporary Offices—11, ST. HELEN’S-PLACE, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 








HE ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY—3278 miles in length—is the middle 
link of a Grand National Line of 6-feet gauge, 1,200 milesin length, from New York through the great States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, to St. Louis: of which about 800 miles have been many years it 
operation. It possesses extraordinary facilities for construction, having no tunnels, no deep cuttings, few bridges, and 
no ferries: avoiding the Alleghany Mountains on the South, and occupying the natural channel of Trade between them 
and the Lakeson the North, It traverses some of the most fertile portions of New York, Pennsylvania, and the ‘‘ GARDEN 
oF O10.” It passes through the large shire towns or centres of 14 Counties in the State of Ohio, with more than one 
million of inhabitants, and a taxable property of 260 millions of dollars, and accommodates 17 cities and towns in New 
York and Pennsylvania, heretofore without Railway facilities. 

The differing laws of the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, through which the line runs, render separate 
organizations necessary, though practically the whole is one Line. The present issue is confined to the Bonds of * New 
York,” that section being now finished ; a considerable portion of the works in “ Pennsylvania ” is also finished, and the 
** Ohio” Section is in a very forward state, and can be completed in 1861. As each of these sections is opened, the Bonds 
will be issued to the public, all the funds being provided in the mean time by calls on Stock and advances by the 
Contractors. 

The ATLANTIC and Great WESTERN connects with the New York and Eau (of which it is a continuation) at ‘‘ Sala- 
manca,” about 400 miles from New York; and the New York and Erigzg Rainway Company deem “ the connexion to be 
of such importance, from the large and valuable Traffic which it will concentrate and throw on their Road, that they 
have covenanted to pay to the ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN a bonus of TEN per cent. on the gross receipts, from freight 
and passengers, during five years from completion; and Fivg per cent. for another term of five years thereafter.” This 
Bonus is especially appropriated to securing the interest on Bonds. 

The association of M. de SALAMANCA with the ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, is a voucher 
that the merits of the enterprise are not overstated and an assurance that the whole Line will be rapidly completed and 
its resources developed. 

The Bonds are secured by a first registered mortgage, constituting a lien on the income and all corporate rights, 
privileges, lands, franchises, plant and property of the Railway; and give the holder the right of conversion into shares 
at par until the Ist of January, 1864. 

The Bonds of the present issue are of 1,000 dollars each, redeemable at par in twenty years, are transferable without 
stamp or endorsement, with Interest coupons attached, and will be paid on the Ist of January and Ist of July in each 
el - _ Bank of London, Threadneedle-street, London, and at the Banking-house of Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & Co. 

ew York. 

The Bonds will be issued at 80 per cent., or 180U. sterling per Bond—to include the coupon due Ist January 1861, and 
will be delivered on Ist November, or earlier at option of buyers. $ 

The road represented by these Bonds is finished, its cost is known and liquidated, and its interest and dividends will 
be paid from its actual earnings. . 

The value of the security offered may be best appreciated by comparison with the four great lines of the same 














system, 
The total Income of these lines, for the last four years, has been as follows :— 
Erie, Pennsylvania. Baltimore and Ohio. New York Central. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
6,349,050 «2... coccce 4,720,193 cececccsccee 4,385,951 7,773,169 
5 5,742,606 0 GBEC BIO cscccccccees GMEONB . 8,027,251 
5 5,151,616 cecccccccce + 5,185,330 ..cceeee-0-+ 3,856,485 6,528,412 
1859 a Reaheoos MARRIED sasiese-nincae 5,362,355 ceccessccecce 3,618,618 6,200,848 
And these receipts, divided by the mileage obtaining traffic, give the following Receipts per Mile :— 
Erie. Pennsylvania. Baltimore and Ohio. New York Central. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1856 11,237  ccccccccccccce 12,722 11,572 ccccccccccccce 12,848 
1857 oS EERO 13,088 12,182 .. 13,268 
1858 9,117 - 13,976 10,175 10,790 
1859 F933 cccccccee coooe 14,453 9,547 . 10,249 
Average ......0. 9,612 nccccccce cvcce FBBED ccscccccccccce IOBED ico cccceces ese 11,788 
The contract cost of the ATLANTIC AND GREAT WesTERN RatLway is 37,000 dollars, per mile, say 7,400/. sterling. 


Hence, an average receipt per annum equivalent to that of these four great lines, of one of which it is a continuation, will 
give an annual return upon the whole cost, Capital and Bonds, of 17°35 per cent., allowing 50 per cent., for working 
expenses. —_ 

Copies of Prospectus, with Reports of Engineer-in-Chief and Maps, will be forwarded on application to the Brokers, 
or to the Offices of the Company, No. 11, St. Helen’s-place, London. 
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DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. 
Preparing for Publication, in 8vo. with numerous fine Illustrations, 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS: 


Being an ACCOUNT of EXCAVATIONS and RESEARCHES on the SITE of the 
PHGENICIAN METROPOLIS and in other Adjacent Places, 


Conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty's Government. 
By N. DAVIS. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





“‘ Tus Stony oF ouR Lives FRoM YBAR TO YEAR.”—Shakspeare. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


A DAY'S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE, 


A NEW SERIAL TALE, by CHARLES LEVER; 
Also, 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER: 
A SERIES OF OCCASIONAL JOURNEYS, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d. (also in Monthly Parts and Half-yearly Volumes), at the Office, 26, Wellington- 
street, W.C.; and by CoapMaN & HALL, at 193, Piccadilly, W. 





This day, fcap. 8vo. price 2s. ornamental boards, 


MAKE YOUR GAME; 


Or, the ADVENTURES of the STOUT GENTLEMAN, the SLIM GENTLEMAN, 
and the MAN with the IRON CHEST. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Illustrated by “* Phiz,” Janet, M‘Connell, Augustus Mayhew, and the Author. 
Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 





On October 10, feap. 8vo. price 2s. ornamental boards, 


A N T O N I N A. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of ‘The Woman in White.’ 


Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 





In Weekly Numbers, Threepence; 
Monthly Parts, One Shilling; and Half-Yearly Volumes, 


ON FINE PAPER, SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 





No. I. price Threepence, and Part I. price 1s. will both be ready Oct. 15, 1860, 


ROUND THE WORLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, and ADVENTURES 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. 
EDITED BY 
W. F. AINSWORTH, F.R.G.S. F.S.A. &c. 
Office: 122, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR OCTOBER 


(Price 2s. 6d.) 


Contains ‘HENRIETTA OF ORLEANS,’ by Mignard, at Windsor Castle; and ‘THE OPENING OF THE 
WALHALLA,’ by Turner. 
Also ‘MEDICINE,’ after the Statue by Hiihnel. 
The Literary Contributions include :— 
The Provincial Exhibitions. 


ALL 





Art in Parliament—Session 1860. 
British Artists: their Style and Character. 


No. 51: 
William Dyce, R.A. By J. Dafforne. 


Illustrated. Part X. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Illustrated. 
The Royal Academy Report. Medieval Manners. By T. Wright, FS,A. Llustrated, 
The Hudson. Part IX. By B.J. Lossing. Illustrated. The Benthall Encaustic Tile-Works. &e. &e, 


VintvE & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, 





The Companion Guide (by Railway) in South Wales, 





EW STREET IN EDINBURGH. — 
SOCIA 1 ScIneCE at GLASGOW.—THE BUILDER of 
Garp Das, etine oe. .. oe Ke mes vine View of 


street, Ed: itary 

beer = se Eng lend Novele fn tron Gridecs Reana Churches 

seum. Boclety of Arts Examination—Govern- 

i Of — yo wa — Evidence. touching the Architectural 

Museum Curious Smoke-Vents—Electric-' ectric-Tel aumony in India— 

ler’s —Ireland —American and Continental News — 

Church: “building News—Provincial Hose, uoemnens, te 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all 


Now ready, 480 pp. 24 Coloured Plates, cloth, 30s. 
UTLINES of BRITISH FUNGOLOGY; 


containing Characters of above a Tho penned Species of 
Fungi, and a a complete List of all that have been 4 ag 
aig t of the British Isles. By the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, 


8. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
Now ready, 4 Coloured Plates, price 2s. 6d. No. VE. of 


HE FLORAL MAGAZINE: comprising 
Fi eT res and Descriptions of Popular Garden Flowers. By 
THOMAS MOORE, F. Ls. Secretary to the Floral Committee 
of the Horticultural Societ; 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Recently published, 68 pp. cloth, 12. 


ANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA: a 


aigtins one of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous 
to or Nateval in the British Isles. For the use of rs 
and Amateurs. oy GEORGE BENT , F.LS. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN BODY, 
its Structure and Functions. Illustrated by Physiological 
ms, puateining. 193 Coloured Fi or 

‘eachers in Schoo 




















.C.8., Surgeon to the University College- 
Hospital, London, and Lecturer on Anatomy in the Sci id 
Departm » South Kensington. In 2 vols. Vol. I. cloth, 

bp. of of Text; Vol II. 193 Coloured Illustrations, 

arranged in Nine ‘olio Plates. Price of the 2 vols. 218. 


be ready October 1. 
London: Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street,. 
Lincolo’s Inn Fields. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
HEVREUL on COLOUR; containin 








the 
Eade les of Hormone, and Contrast of Colours, — Ng -4 
on the Arts. Translated from the Fre 
oo aigies a Third and only complete dition, wit 
. ~~ wm yy the Translator, and several P’ Post. 
vo. cloth, 58. 


man Or, with an additional series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
8 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
NDEX VERBORUM to BOHN’S DIC- 
TIONARY of LATIN and GREEK ytd pd med with 
he Geeases and Accents marked. 56 closely printed pages, 
mp cloth, 18. 


F aa = Or, bound with the Dictionary, together 622 pages, 
clot™ Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 
OCTOBER. 


—— = 


The SKELETON in the CUPBOARD. 


ANOVEL. By LADY SCOTT. 2 vols. 21s, (This day. 


The LIFE of GEORGE FOX, the Founder 


of the QUAKERS. From numerous original sources. 10s. 6d, 
[On Thursday next. 


The SENIOR FELLOW. By the Author 


of ‘Squires and Parsons.” 10s. 


The LIGHTHOUSE: a aie ovel. 2 ol 210 
TOO LATE: a Novel. By Mrs. Dims- 


DALE. Dedicated, by permission, to Sir E. B. Lytton. 7s. 6d, 
(On the 16th. 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS 


WIFE. By the Author of ‘ Paul Ferroll.’ 10s. 6d. 
[On the 19th. 


An AUTUMN TOUR in SPAIN. | Beau- 


tifully Illustrated. 
GERTRUDE MELTON: a Novel 














tS i 





THE NEW and POPULAR WORKS for SEA- 
SIDE and COUNTRY READING. 


The LIFE of Dr. WOLFF. New and 


revised Edition. 188. 


LADY AUBREY; or, What Shall I do? 


By the Author of ‘Every Day.’ 2 vols. 21s. 
HELEN : a Romance of Real Life. 7s. 6d. 
(Just ready. 
58. each, by a Grand-Niece of the great Lord Nelson, 
MY WIFE'S PIN-MONEY. 
The EMIGRANT’S DAUGHTER. 
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ROSS, O F rete cee tet 
Son and Successor of the late ANDR rocpest - 
fully informs the Public that MICROSCOPES. THLESGO Es, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, &c. &., of the esmoet pextons denerip- 
tion, may be obtained, as heretofore, ‘at the Old 
2and 3, PRASEERO eS » HIGH HOLBORN, 
Catal may be had on application. 
7? MICROSCOPIST#TS. 
ROSS’S 
NEW FOUR-TENTHS MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVE 
Gen fine definition beg at the centre and margin of the field ; 
tance between the Objec - and bray revokes an 
sborks ¢ rough a thickest covering glass and deep into water. 
It resolves Objects hitherto consi: dered testsfor the higher powers. 
The aberrations are so perfectly corrected that extra-deep 
Eye-Pieces may be used with it. Price 62 68; extra-deep Eye- 
pieces for ditto, 1l, each, 
Sand 3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, Holborn, London. 
Ross's NEW gn MICRO- 
SCOPE OBJECTIV 
rice 4. 10e., a NEW + INCH, of 
Hy dersoon brie Ot Se have the "same properties as the above 
(4-108! 
KEVLNERS ORTHOSCOPIC EYE-PIECES, giving a large 


field o 
mor “ FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, Holborn, London. 


RSs IMPROVED MILITARY, NAVAL, 
DEERSTALKING, and other 


SELB S COP E & 


have double the intensity of those constructed on the usual plan. 
May be seen at 
2 and3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, Holborn, London. 


STRONOMICAL TELESCOPES. — 

J.H. DALLMEYER (Son-in-Law and Pupil of the late 

A. Ross), res fu to inform the Scientific rae. that 

he has REMOVED the whole of the Machinery, &., for To- 

duction of the ASTRON a TELESCOPES Woon ed 
to him by the late A. R.) 

No. 19, BLOOMSBURY. STREET, W.C., 

where HE CONTINUES to produce Instruments of the same 

high character as 7 supplied during A. R.’s lifetime, all of 

which, _ years past, have m exclusively made by him, and 

Ss h department Theory has been successfully united to 

ractice. 


Also, TERRESTRIAL TELESCOPES with increased 
Apertures. 
Catal at 19, Bl bury-street, W.C. 


MICROSCOPES, &., IMPROVED.— 
J. H. DALLMEYER, possessing the whole of the late 
A. R.’s a ractical ay og inheriting also one-half of the Imple- 
ments, used for the production of the OBJECT-GLASSES, 
has succeeded still further to improve them, the result of pro- 
tracted analytic dioptric calculati 

The NEW }-INCH OBJECT-GLASS, ANGULAR APER- 
TURE 120°, ex: penadan Se Soirée of the Microscopical Society 
in March last, = ata subecusens Meeting, possesses the follow- 
ing aiaamaies —(see Catalog: — 

The Definition is equally 1 = Oe over the whole extent of field, 
the Oblique as well as Central Pencils having been corrected. 

e distance between the Object and ie is much greater 

than in the late A. R.’s 

Four wt Gusiitienof Glass are Ay its construction, by 
means of which the Secondary Spectrum is nearly completely 
conn 

By the form of construction adopted, the number of Reflecting 
Surfaces has been ——— by two; “also, the Anterior or first 
surface has been made ve, to the loss of light from 
os at the first incidence (attending all large angles of 
aperture 

The increased Si tiamineting, | power obtained, together with the 

rfection of defini ef the employment of high power 
Biye- Pieces Pieces with advantage, and the tests employed for former 
}-inch are readily seen. Price 6l. 62. 

The NEW 14INCH OBJECT-GLASS, ANGULAR APER- 
fan 98°, bears Astronomical Bye-Pieces with advantage. 


Pit other Powers are constructed upon the same principles, and 
possess the same advantages. 


HOTOGRAPHY. —J. H. DALLMEYER’S 
RIPLE JORBOMATIO COMBINES TOS 
is the ~.. ee VIEW LENS (free from Distortion) includ- 
menos very es i (ehort fous with om 5! tne moa 
0. Most suitable ’ 9 
Bir foals eemneirnn ese 
A NEW STEREOSCOPIC LENS, of 34-inch ons, for Instan- 
taneous Pictures, Enlarging, &c. (free from Distortion). 
** See J. H. D.’s Pager seed read at the Mosting of of the London 
Photographic Society in J une (Photographic Journal, June 15). 








licati 





on 








Catalogues on application. 
19, BLOOMSBURY-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


MiISEOSCOPES and APPARATUS.— 
RAKER’S superior finished Single and Compound 
Achromatic emg with a combined set of a 4-inch Achro- 





matic Objectives, 1 inch single Powers, with Rac 
[pe noone Spring Clip, an Holder, Stage ilsasianier. 
Concave irror, packed i in a French- -polished Mahogany 


Forceps, 
Case, 2l. 158.—Old Microscopes made Achromatic, Repairs, Alter- 
ations and Improvements, and all Work ——— with 4 
=~ ic Study, executed with care, punctuality, and in tch 
). STRAKER (from Andrew Pritchard’ sy "ART ATER. 
R ACE, rae ree | 10 doors North of the Railway Biation 


riced List upon application. 

\ BOTANICAL MICROSCOPE, 
Packed in Mahogany Case, with three Powers, Cond Pi . 
and _ ois. will show the animalculz in water, prics 188. 6d. 

T wspaper, under the gardening department, gives 
the fillowing: “valuable testimony :—“‘It is marvellously cheap, 
and will do everything which the lover of nature can wish it to 
accomplish, either at home or in the open air.”—J une 6, 1857. 

A large Assortment of ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES, 
7, THROGMORTON-STREET. 
Just published, Second Edition, an ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUE, containing the Names of 1,500 MICRO PIC OB- 
JECTS, post free for si xX stamps. _ 





ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S 


the Coun’ 





Sent free, by post, on receipt of 5a in postage-stampa. 
SMITH, BECK & SMITH, 6, Coleman-street, London, E.C. 





ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK, 


Having established a large Factory with Steam- 
power, are now able to reduce the price of their Micro- 
scores, which gained 
The COUNCIL MEDAL ofthe GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, 


and 
The FIRST-CLASS MEDAL ofthe PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 


EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, 
Additional aie 5i. 


ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 
Price, Walnut wood .......... £310 0 
Mahogany.... 3 3 0 
For full description, see ATHEN ZUM, August 28, 1858, p. 269. 





eee rece 


GORHAM’S KALEIDOSCOPIC 
COLOUR TOP. 


MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, No. XXVI, 
Recreative Science, Part 3, 

Price, in Plain Box ........+...£1 

BONE BOK csccccscccce 2 

Extra set of Rotating Discs.... 0 


MALTWOOD’S FINDER FOR THE 


ant 
occ 


MICROSCOPE. 
See MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, No. XXIII. p. 59. 
Price, in Leather Case ........£0 7 6 


Catalogues, §c. may be had on application. 
6, COLEMAN-STREET, London, E.C. 





Stereoscopic Photographs of the Moon. 


WARREN DE LA RUE, Esq. F.R.S., having placed in our 
hands the Lunar Negative Photograp hs, formerly — by Mr. 
How ett, now deceased, we are enabled to supply seep ory 
Pictures on Glass at Half-a-Guinea each, which may be 
either at our Establishment, or of any ‘respectable Optician or 
Photographic Publisher. 


SMITH, BECK & BECK, 6, Coleman-street, London, E.C. 


E MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 39, setrect. Cheapside, B.0.— 
Phe TWENTE SIRTH ANN REPU A.D. 164 


T, Cash 
Balance Sheet, &c., are now a 


ay be had on 
personal application. ay tad INGALL, A retien ar 


PECIAL ASSURANCES. — PAYMENT 
POLICY pone LIFE upon occurrence of either of the 


following 
— PARALYSIS, 
INSANITY, 





BLINDNESS, 
ACCIDENT TOTALLY DISABLING. 

The ENGLISH one ppiee CHURCH and UNIVERSITy 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY give the above benefits in addition to 
3 ems included in ts Policies,  % a very trifling increage 
of premium 

Annual payment at os o 16 0 0 for £100, 
_ ey 16 5 - 

Thus, for example: A person ee - an birthda: 
payin; ~ bee 168. . Annum, can mecnret = sum of 1000. h = ee 
sentatives at with this advantage over 
Assurance, that at the pati: of his being totally disabled aang 
— from following his usual vocation in beng Sin, peed of 

nt or through being afflicted with Blindness, Paral, mt or 1a. 
sanity, then, on the occurrence of such accident or re it 
100%. shall become payable on medical testimony of the fact Teint 


a hiet Office, 345, Strand, Tendon. 
JOHN SHERIDAN, Manager. 
NATION AL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
For MUTUAL ASSURANCE on LIVES, ANNUITIES, &., 
Established December, 1835. 





Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Charles Good, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Ingham, 1 ~ . M.P. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Charles Reed, E -8.. 
John Feltham, Esq. Robert She “se fy Esq. 

Charles Gilpin, Esq. M.P. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Charles Whetham, Esq. 


. Physicians. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D, 
Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson & Co.; and Bank of England, 
Solicitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.8. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the Year 1850:— 
Number of new Deljcies issued, 952. 


yw the sum of ee +. £491,026 10 7 
Producing an Annual Income of 16,781 5 4 
Making the total Annual Income. after deduet- 

ia Ee 1122, annual mpm cceiem 283,546 5 8 
Total number of Policies issued, 22. 


Amount paid in Claims by the raced of Mem 
the commencement of the Tnstitu- 
mm in mber, 1835 oe ee a 919,103 -~ 4 
Amount of Accumulated Fund .. $e 1,755,685 6 lL 
The effect of the successful operation of the Society during the 
whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by recapitu- 
fattag se 6 declared surpluses at the four investigations made up 


Por the z —= aie — the Surplus was £32, toe 11 : 
ee a ". shaoer 18 4 
1857 5. 5034 311 

The pA accept surrenders of Policies at any time 


ee H years 





OTICE of REMOVAL from 3, Old Broad- 
street, 
64, CORNHILL, E.C. 
THE BATEW AS PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Insures against all ACCIDENTS, whether RAILWAY or 


otherwise. 
An Annual Payment of 32, secures 1,0002. at death from Accident, 
or 6l. weekly from a 
Onz Person in every TWELVE insured is injured yearly by 
ACCIDENT. 


NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


For further information a oly te to mg Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or to the 


This COMPANY, without union with any other, has paid for 
Compensation 
£65,000. 
W.J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company 
Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1860. 


LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

Established 1824, 
(Branch Offices: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS.) 
Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 





Directors. 
James Alexander, Esq. John Irving, 9 
Charles G. Barnett, Esq. Sampson Lu 


4 ore, ‘Esq. 
Sir A. N. De Rothschild, Bart. 
L. N. De Rothschild, Esq. M.P, 





E 

J er, 
William Gladstone, 4 Esq. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. 3 Oswald Smith, Esq 

James Helme, E Thomas Charles Smith, Esa. 
LIFE ASSURANCES are granted under an extensive variety 
of forms, with or without participation, and at moderate pre- 
miums : the rates for the Founger Ages being lower than those of 
many of the older and most respectable Offices. 

ACTUAL SERVICE RISK, within the United Kingdom, in 
Volunteer Rifle and ace Corps, and in the Militia, is covered 
by the Company’s Polic’ 

FIRE Ass ANCES, “both at Home and Abroad, are accepted 
at very moderate Premiums. 

FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, foteeey one Secretary. 
* The Receipts for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS am 2 at 





after 
of one year’s Premium, and they believe that their scale 
for mike Pros is targe and equitable. 


e hae Vy ith the last Report of the Directors, and with 
f the profits for the five years ending the 20th No- 
7 1857, y be had on application, by which it will be seen 


that the Petwetlens on the premiums range m 11 per cent. to 
984 per cent., and thatin one on the premiuns is extinct, 
Instances of the bonuses are also show: 
Members whose premiums fall ave ‘on the 1st of OCTOBER 
are reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days 
from that date. 
ee 1860. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
Fires clock, Stat DENT, Chronometer, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and 
‘or the Houses of Parliament, 61, 





Maker of the Great Cloe 
Strand, and 34, Royal E 


FIsHER's 1 DRESSING CASES 
and TRAVELLING BAGS. 


FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUDS,. 
First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 


ONTINENTAL WINE COMPANY 
(Limited), 35, GREAT ST. HELEN’S, Bishopszate-st. E.C. 
sh badger 1% of ne and sold at Wholesale Prices, 
— 8» 7 > gaa Per Dozen, for cash, bottles 
Port, 208., S4s., 36a., 488, 608. included, free delive 
Claret, 228., 248., 368., 488., 608. in London, and six dozen 
Cham agne, 388, 360., 439., S0e,,608, § fee, to any Station in 
rench Bran. ndy as imported, 508., 558. England or Wales, 
The Company’s Own PORT and SHERRY, 24s., highly 
recommended. 














EDUCED DUTY. 
EDGES & BUTLER, having reduced the 


rices of their Winesin accordance with the new Tariff, are 
now selling capital dinner Sherry, 248., 30s. and eee oF dozeny 
high class pale, golden, and brown a Sherry, oer 488. and 548, ;G 
Port, ; Fine Old Port, 42s. , 482., 54s. ,60a.; Pure St.- Julien 
248. and 308.; very superior ditto, 368.; ia Rose, 368. and ee | 

Finest powsh  Siareta , 608,, 728., ; Chablis, 36s. , 488.; Red an 
Whi 368., 488. to 848.; 5 488., 608., 668. 

and ree; = fn Moselle, ¥ .; East India 
Mad . Imperial Tokay. Vermuth, —— nac, Constantia, and 
ey, ater Igy oop of Wine. Fine old P Cognac Brandy, 608. 
- ope = Soma; eee bape et pe nd Loe vag 

erry-Brandy, &c. On receipt o! order or refe! 4 
any quantity, with a Prive Lies of of all other Wines, will be for- 
warded immediately by Ss 
HEDGES & eS 7Lae, 1 Regent-stvest, : London, W.; 

30, Kins brente Bright 





MICH = are ready for delivery i in Town and throughout 


Originally established A.D. 1067. 
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oq 
anp C. ’. OSLER, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, ditto ditto. 
Table Glass an: ass Dessert Services omeiete. 
Ormamente’ Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Export, and F urnishing Orders promptly. pees 


SHIRTS, unequalled for quality ‘and accuracy 
or measures registered for futi rders 
and FAMILY HOSIERY im Bteckiuse, Sooke Vester tend 
Drawers, of the best be) Wy and newest Mey in every 
material for the season.—POPE & PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-Mall, London, 8.W.. 





Manufactory, Broad-street, 


URNITURE.—WHERE TO BUY, 
WHAT TO BUY.—P.& 8S. BEYFUS are otting © the asl, 
room Suits, the 35l. Drawing-room Suits, the 261. Bed- 
room. a Suite, Bachelors’ Bed-rooms for 71., and Servants’ Bed-rooms 
for 4h Illustrated Catalogues, _— and free by post. Goods, 
arriage paid, to any part of the kingdom. 
Pp. & 8. BEYFUS, 91, 93 and 95, City-road. 








cg shinee 
LKINGTON & CO., PATENTEES of the 
ECTRO- PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
eBRUNZISTS, &.5 3; beg to intimate that the ee 
added to their extensive Stock a large variety of New 
hest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for thous 
stthe Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, as well as the “Grande Médaille d’Honneur” (the 
mly one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was 
swarded to them at the Exhibition of Aa 
Each article bears theirmark, E. & Co., under a Crown ; and 
articles sold as Jp | plated by Elkington’s Patent Process afford 
no guarantee of quality. 
#1, REGENT- ae, 8. a and ere -STREET, 


LONDON 3 29, COLLEGE - GREEN LIN; and at their 
MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM — 
puimates Drawings os ree by post. ‘Re-plating and Gild- 





ing 88 lg 
— 


OUSES REPAIRED, Altered, Painted, and 
Papered: all kinds of Builders’ Work "carried out in an 
dficient manner, and with all possible despatch, at prices to be 
sgreed upon beforehand. Estimates free. 
JOHN SYKES, BUILDER, 47, ESSEX-STREET, Strand, W.C. 


HUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS. 


CHUBB’S FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-Lists, gratis and post free. 
Chubb & Son, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


DUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was 
the constant advice of our late lamented Statesman, Sir R. 
Pret. The EAS ve TEA COMPANY are still phe ad 

Teas,as usual, at 2s, 
at org 9, GREAT 8ST. HELEN’S, 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 
(0., Tea- Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
ul Tea, 28. 8d., » 38. a 48.; rich Souchong, 32. 8d., 
uldd. and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1 -» 18. 2d., 18. 3d., 18.4d., 18. 6d. 
snd 1s.8d. Tea and Voffee to the value of 408. sent carriage-free 
any railway-station or market-town in England. ice Cur- 
motfree. Sugarsat tee bean voting an goods carriage-free within 
tight miles of the City. 


ELLING OFF. — TRAVELLIN G BAGS, 
DRESSING CASES, &c.—Messrs. BRIGGS offer the whole 
their large and costly Stock at an immense reduction, to avoid 
injury during the extensive alterations which will be immediatel. 
commenced, consisting of bg and Writing Cases, Despatc 
Boxes, Travelling Bags, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, 
paneee Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery Cases, superior Cut- 
lry, &c.; also, an elegant assortment of Articles suitable for 
Presents, Archery Prizes, &c.—27, Piccadilly, W., next door to 
Bt. . James’ 3s Hall. Established 40 years. 


{LLEN’ S PATENT PURLTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
ladies’ Dress Trunks, Dressi Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
uticles for Home or Continental Travelling. Illustrated Cata- 
es for 1860. By post for two stamps. 
. W. ALLEN (late J. W. & T. ‘Allen, Manufacturer of Officers’ 
Barrack Furniture and Military ener (see separate Cata- 
logue), 18 and 22, Strand, London, W.C. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recom- 
mended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, may ry be 
had in the --— condition of Messrs. Harrington "Parker & Co. 
ho have REDUCED the PRICE of their highly-esteemed 
verage 
48. 6d. per dozen Rey PINTS. 
28. 9d. do. IMPERIAL HALF-PINTS. 


Address HARRINGTON PARKER & Co. 53, PALL MALL, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


























J. & D. NICOLL’S Establishments for 
4 Gentlemanly and Moderate-priced Clothing, 


REGENT-STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


HE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS 

CAPE, or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life as well 
my yg oy Corps. 

J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT-STREET; 

Bi 8 GORNHILL, London ; and 10, St. ANN’s- -SQUARE, Man: 


LOTHIN G for YOUTH.—The KNICKER- 

CKER, the aeeLARD DRESS, LADIES’ TRAVEL- 

Lig. MANTLES, RIDING HABITS, ‘and PANTALONS de 

PAMES aCcH EVAL, with much novelty and general excellence, 

& D. NICOLL’ have for the remainder of this Season at 
WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and M4, Regent- 

In the Autumn, this Branch will be removed to the rear of the 

dd Establishment. 


ISITORS to the SEA-SIDE and TOURISTS 
COL nd much ease and comfort in the eam ne 
SLovReD LOOSE COAT, fastened by one or more button: 
TROUSERS and VEST, all of one material, as orginal 
jatroduced by Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent-street ‘and Uo! ally 
week recommend also a Black Velvet Coat ; and, for AA. 4 
sil akind of Half-dress Morning Coat, a fine black cloth is 

18 1, Bi spare this pene is edged with braid, and cut 

hat as a riding-ooat, and is getting into general use, 











LENFIELD PATENT per ABOH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUN 
“And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUN DRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVEK USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO. GLASGOW and LONDON. 


OYER’S SULTANA SAUCE, Relish, Suc- 
culante, Aromatic Mustard, &c.—These Excellent Prepara- 
shone. of of which the Lancet in its sanitary analyzation of Articles 
rted so favourably of their Purity and Wholesome- 





CAUTION TO MOTHERS, 


M®s. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved pe | 
Children when s m ons arising from 
a As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, "the ¢ nid 
will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation reduced. 
It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the Teeth with 
ease ; and so pleasant, that - cone — refuse to let its Gums be 
rubbed with it. Parents should arnt ular to ask for 
JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SoorttrN eau P, and to notice 
oped =P i ¢ ead & Go = = = ‘arringdon-street, 
ondon whom tage FA ¢ Recipe), 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s.9d. per Bottle,” °™ “Be 


eet OF GUTTA-PERCHA 
zsatre. Pd 7 inquiries havi 








ness. are’ "to 1 be obtains dofall Grocers and Italian W: 
Kingdom. They are indispensable with Fis 
= yi—y ~ Poultry, Hashes, Stews, and all made dishes; an 
also to Chops, § Steaks, and Cutlets, & most delicious flavour. 
Wholesale, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyorsto the Queen, 
21, Soho-square, London. 


NOTICE.—‘“‘ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 
L* & FaRRING *“ WORCESTERSHIRE 
A ” 


Is p id by Connoi 8 to be a most agreeable addition to 
every variety of dish. 
* See the — of LEA & PERRINS upon every Label, 
Bottle, and Stop 
Sold by Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London; and by 
Dealers in Sauces generally. 
Sole Manufacturers— 


LEA & PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


Ts FAIRY BOUQUET. — Dedicated 

7 Special Permission) to the —— of the FAIRIES. Itis 
made tre m Wild Flowers, culled by Fairy hands from “ the bank 
whereon the wild thyme grows.” The authenticity of the receipt 
is vouched for with the same degree of certainty as is the existence 
of Titania herself. In bottles, 2s., 38. 6d. and 5s. each. 


METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’8 NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSHES Penetrating Hair Brushes, Genuine SmyrnaS Sponges, 
and ever: description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery. 
calfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2g. per box.—130B ond 
131, Oxford-street. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwardsof 200 Medical Gentlemen to bethe most 
effective m in the of HERNIA, The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here — $ 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
sisting power ‘is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and ATENT 
fitting with so much ease vs ae ae - cannot be 
oak, and may be worn during sl A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the truss (which Save fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on Lyk ‘circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ILASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 

and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They are pores, 

light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like ordi- 
nary stock: rices, from 78, 6d, to 168, each; postage 


JOHN WHITE, Mawyvracrurer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
LADY, having been afflicted with Nervous- 


ness and eg Debility to a distressing extent, has been 
perfectly RESTORED TO SOUND HEALTH. She ‘would be 

glad to omaeniente ¢ —- of Restoration to any sufferer, 
on receipt ofa ine ted pe, addressed to Mrs. A. H., 
Woodbine Cottage, Boxter Heath, Kent, 


























a! bing, the Gutta- 
hese re pleasure in eiving Vis, Bart to one BROW. fale iter :— 


rom 
AYMOND 4 f Wight.— 

Boone Testimonial — March 10th, 1853.—In re . ur letter, 

received this morning, respecties the Gute Poche a ab bing for 


Pump Service, I can state with Ryd Cy it answers 
ang Many builders, and other have ve late exam- 
ned it, and there is not the least apparent ifference since the 
= Ay down, now several years ; lam eee that it 
opted generally in the houses that a: e being erected 
a ere.”_-N.B. From this Testimonial it, will tbe se seen that the 
CORROSIVE WATER uv offect on 


Gutta-Percha Tubing. 


THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


STOVE. -GRATES, KITCHENERS, KIT- 
CHEN-RANGES, CHIMNEY. -PIECES, FENDERS, and 
FIRE-ERONO. — An une exampled Assortment of well-constructed 
e-Grates,in fine cot 5 Berlin black, steel, and ormolu, and = 
Fenders, Fire-iro! jieces, at the lowest possible 
—_ at EDWAR 3, SON. &C extensive Show-rooms, 49, 
reat Marlborough- street, Regen’ ent-street, W., exact], Rye thé 
Conservatory entrance to the Pantheon Bazaar. he beautiful 
Poreelain-tile Grates in great variety, from 2 to 50 guineas each. 
Edwards’s Smoke-consuming Range and the best constructed 
Kitcheners of all sizes. Warm Baths erected. Illustrated Pro- 
spectueee forwarded. For twenty-five years in Poland-street, 
joining. 








EFRESHING BALM for the HAIR.— 
o a beautiful head ofhair; yet 
there are hundreds who desire to oma their hair 4 well, kee 


it from turning grey and cIDGhS but are una: inted wit! 
the means todo so. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF C LUMBIA to 
them is area treasure—it is 

blished upwards of 30 years, shee tion and 


withstood eve! 
imitation, and = the incretsin demand proves ites value. In 
produ ere 0 = aiding w: boy hair to 
come strong, it has no equal. P ce 38. 6d., 68. and 11s. only. —Bold 
wholesale and retail by C. & r OLDRIDGE, PM “Wellington- 
street (seven doors from the Strand), W.C. 





M.L.A.C. 1834. It strengthens the whole am. 
without bgencibon, ae a goeed apg ire complaints. In 
bottles. 28. 9d., 3. and 3 338., Goodger’s, 31, nt- 
street ; Butler & Gri No Farrioed Ghedpeides Sutton & Co. Bow 
Churehyard ; 3 & Sons, on-street ; 12, Finsbury- 
place South, Gis, rir all rst ~ a 





ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED.— 

Dr. H. JAMES discovered, while in the Bast Indies,a oe 

tain Cure for Consumption. hme ———— Co! 
and General Debility. The remed. Ly 

his only child, a daughter, wee given up 4 

cured, and is now alive and well. Desirous of benefiting his fel- 

1 post free, to those — —_ it, the 





KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM MICE AND 
SPARROWS 


AREERS a WHEAT kills them 
nly) on the In 1d., 2d., 4d. and 8d. packets. 
w. EDWARDS, v7. St. Paul's Churchyard, London Agent. Sold 
by all Dr throughout the Kingdom. Observe the name 
in a Circu | Tabet, printed on every 2d., 4d. and 8d. packet, 
without which none is genuine. Works—Ipswich. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
¢ Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
BHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of number- 
less eminent practitioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. bE 
Jonou’s Vil is far more cacious than” & quart of any other 
kind. ho a hen ow the best, so it is likewise 
unquestional e chea) 

Palatablen cos, efficacy, safety and coqmeney —— 
vescmmnaaaé this unrivalled preparation to invalids. her O: 
can possibly produce the same benefi results. 





—. #! > LETHEBY, Professor of Chemi and Toxi- 
he Medical College of the London Hespital, Che- 
= | a to the yn aed of = Medical Officer 

of Health to the City of London, & 
“Tn all cases I have found Dr, de Zonet’ 's Oil possessing the 
same set of properties, among which the presence of cholaic com- 
pounds and of iodine in a state of organic combination are _ 


w e will send, 
recipe, {fontainin ning full directions for’ m coesefu lly 
She ts prams Sateen Addons © FP seein, sam Cente 
onve. oe To) any ° . a 
oak ng, for r rye urn postage. ’ ec: 


EATING’s PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY- 
ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 
Flies, Beetles, Moths, and eve — of Insect, and Dermiens 


— any > oka r fo <> sta ) ~¢° THOMAS: KEAT. 
imps ad 
ING, Chemist, 79, ge Paul's Churchyard, EC. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, for Inde 
niy fy 943 Biltoua, Lis we ant ny h Complaints. P repar 
y JAMES reet, 
Medicine cay abe at le. crud. 2. 9d., 48.6d. and 11s. 


DECAYED TEETH AND TOOTHACHE. 


OWARD’S ENAMEL for STOPPING 
DECAYED io oe newer the een. It is used 
in a soft state, without dens into a 
white enamel. It Tremaine t in in the he oat many 3 years aa 
ING EXTRACTION UNNE 
Sold by all ‘nan ‘vonden, —" le. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many — yon by the most eminent 

of the Medical Profession remedy for Acidity, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout ‘and I a. As a mild iy durin 


food of infants from turning sour 
uring ed with the ACIDU LATED L MON 
SYRUP, it forms an a Aperient Draught, which is 
pensing Obemiats (an id general T Ageyte for me ERS 
Dis 
alan and Belts), 172, New tem L- London; and sold 


























most remarkable. In fact, the Oil corresponds in all its 

with that named * a Brune,’ and descr: oar as the best variety 

in the masterly treatise of Dr.de Jongh. It is, I —— univer: 

sally acknowledged that this description of On b as great thera- 

pone power ; and, from my investi; ations, I pk no doubt of 
ts being a pure and unadulterated article.” 





Sold onty in ImpreRiat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d.; 

uarts, 98.; capsuled and labelled with Dr.pe Joncu *sstamp an and 

ature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
le Chemists. 


Soiz Consicnees, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO.77, STRAND, Lorpox, W.O, 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 

Le pe pe COUGH.—This iapenies ease now very 
prevalen ely swelling the bills of mortality, is sure to 

extend ite dominion, for its om aw = my contaminates all 

— reviously w unately for pamentis. this 

under control b Ho we i 


ng rderis now fully p! sinced 

Ointmen which allays the nervous irritability, - Fay 
disease. Children of all ages and constitutions 
by rubbing this Ointment on the spine ‘and I chest ; on yirtues 
a in, ennee 8 em ag a tion, a 
a moderate the cough, whi 

little. petient. “should "hake 

f old enough, t! 


subdue. [I 
oflow 1 future pulmonary dangers. . 
# Helulteeously, soon quell the severest coughing fits 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





FRASER’S MAGAZINE, Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


OCTOBER. 


Concerni: lla and Charybdis; with some Thoughts upon the Swing of the Pendulum. By 
2 Word’ d Macaulay. By Shirley. 
Le voy By J. w C. Chapters IIT. and IV. 
ae tor it Gandition of Taxker, 
ition 0! wu '. 
Gryll Grange, By the Author of * Headlong Hall.’ Chapters XXVII. to XXIX. 
Purgatory. By Edward Wilberforce. 


ed otg. 
o> 
wo 
8 
4 








SEPTEMBER. 


Ida Conway. ATale. By J. M.C. Chapters I. and II. 

Hymns and Hymn-Tunes for Con: tional Worship. oy, A Manchester Man. 

A Story of 1848—9. By the Author of * Mademoiselle Mori.’ 

The Propensities, according to Phrenology, examined. By Alexander Bain. 

Gryll Grange. By the Author of * H ong Hall.’ Chapters Il. to XXVI. 

Kingsley’s ‘ Miscellanies.’ 

The New Forest. 

Conversations at Athens on Local Topics. 

France and Paris Forty, Thirty, and Twenty Years Ago. By A Man on the Shady Side of Fifty, 


Frankfort. 
Chronicle of Current History. 





Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes from tho Lifo of a Spinster. 
By the Author of‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’* Heartsease,’ &o. 2 vols. foap. 8vo. 128. (Next week. 


Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of Modern Rome. Second 


and cheaper Edition, in One Volume. Un a few days. 


Wearing the Willow; or, Bride Fielding: a Tale of 


d and of Scotland Sixty Years Ago, By the Author of ‘ The Nut-Brown Maids.’ Post 
—- ‘ [ext week, 


Meg of Elibank, and Other Tales. Bythe same Author. 9s. 
The Nut-Brown Maids : a Family Chronicle of the Days 


of Queen Elizabeth. By the same Author, 10s. 6d. 


Sword and Gown. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ 


Second and cheaper Edition. 4s. 6d, 


Guy Livingstone; or, Thorough. Third Edition. 9s. 
Faithful for Ever. By Coventry Patmore. 6s. 


(In a few days. 


The Angel in the House. By Coventry Patmore. Third 


Edition. 78. 6d. 


Hours with the Mystics. By Robert Alfred Vaughan, 


B.A. Second Edition. 2 vols, 12s, 


Essays and Remains of the Rev. Robert Alfred Vaughan. 


Edited, with a Memoir, by ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 2 vols. post Svo. 14s. 


Chilcote Park; or, the Sisters. By the Author of ‘ Likes 


and Dislikes.’ 5a. 


Holmby House: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. By 


G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of ‘Digby Grand,’ &. The Second Edition. 2 vols. 
post SvO. 168, 


History of England during the Reign of George the 


Third. By WILLIAM MASSEY, M.P. The Third Volume. 8yo. 12s, 


The Mutinies in Rajpootana: a Personal Narrative of 


the Mutiny at Nusseerabad, and an Account of the Outbreak at Neemuch, the Mutiny of the 
Jodhpore Legion, and Attack on MquntAboo. By LLTUDUS T. PRICHARD, late of the 
Bengal Army. 78. 6d. 


On Taxation : how it is Raised, and how it is Expended. 


By LEONE LEVI, Professor of Commercial Law in King’s College. 72. 6d. 


The New Cratylus. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D., Classical 
Examiner in the University of London. The Third Edition, Revised throughout and con- 
siderably Enlarged. 208. 


Varronianus. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. Third Edition, 


Revised and Enlarged. 16s. 


The Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, Edited by H. Musgrave 
WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

This Edition contains a Historical Preface; a Critical Preface; the Text, with a Marginal 

Heading and clearer Sectional Arrangement ; Notes, Historical, Exegetical, and Critical; an 

on the Chr 1 Order of the Olynthiacs ; English and Greek Index to Notes. 4s. 6d. 


The Good News of God. Sermons by Charles Kingsley, 


Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. The Third Edition. 6s. 


Notes on the Parables. By R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., 


Dean of Westminster, Eighth Edition. 128. 











History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, from the 


Manuscripts of the late Professor K. 0. Miiller.. The first half of the Translation by the 
Right Hon. Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. M.P.; the remainder of the Trae, 
lation, and the Completion of the Work, by JOHN WILLIAM DONALDSON, D.D. 3 yolg 
8vo. 36a, The new portion separately, 2 vols. 208 


On the Credibility of Early Roman History. By the 


Right Hon. Sir G. CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. M.P, 2 vols. 8yo. 302. 


On the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Poli. 


TICS. By thesame Author. 2 vols. Syo. 288. 
The Senses and the Intellect—The Emotions and the 
SE pall Stat alte eey iad By ATRTANDES ny 
Manual of Human Microscopic Anatomy. By Albert 


KOLLIKER. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 248. 


Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic. By 


yuemss yom. M.D., Physician Extraordinary tothe Queen. Fourth Edition, revised 
vols. 8vo. . 


Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical. By Henry Gray, 





F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. With 363 large Woodcuts, from aig 
Drawings, from Dissections made by the Author and Dr. Carter. Royal 8vo. 782 pages, 


The Physiological Anatomy and Physiology of Man, 


BR. B. TODD, M.D. F.B.S. and W. BOWMAN, F.R.S. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 2, 


On the Diseases of the Kidney: their Pathology, 
and Treatment. By GEORGE JOHNSON, M.D., Physician to King’s College Hospital 
vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


Elements of Chemistry. By William Allen Miller, MD. 


F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. Complete in Three Parts, with 
numer = trati 2, 68. 6d. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 10s. 6d., of the 
irst Part. 





Diphtheria: its History and Treatment. By E. Headlam 


GREENHOW, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 8vo. Ln the press. 


German Mineral Waters, and their Employment in 


CERTAIN CHRONIC DISEASES. By SIGISMUND SUTRO, M.D., Senior-Pbysician of 
the German Hospital. 72 6d. 


On Medical Testimony and Evidence in Cases of Lunacy; 


with an Boway on the Conditions of Mental Soundness. By THOMAS MAYO, M.D. F.BS, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians. 3¢. 6d. 


The Structure and Use of the Spleen. By Henry Gray, 


F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George's Hospital With 64 Illustrations, 15s. 


By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. F.R.S. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


History of the Inductive Sciences, The Third Edition, with 


Additions. 3 vols. 24s. 


Novum Organon Renovatum. Being the Second Part 


of a Third Edition of ‘ The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.’ With large Additions, 74. 


History of Scientific Ideas. Being the First Part of 4 


Third Edition of ‘ The Phil hy of the Inducti i ” 2 vols. with large Additions, 14 


On the Philosophy of Discovery, Chapters Historical and 


CRITICAL. Being the Third and Concluding Part of a Third Edition of ‘The Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences.’ 1 vol. 98. 
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